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Preface. 


'rT^HIS  book  aims  to  be  a  systematic  and  practical  treatise  on 
*  subjects  pertaining  to  the  writing,  printing,  6°  uttering 
of  Modern  German.  These  subjects  have  received  various  de- 
grees of  attention  from  scholars.  In  the  case  of  those  that  had 
already  been  fully  treated,  for  example,  Spelling  6°  Phonetics, 
it  was  my  chief  businefs  to  select  and  arrange  the  most  important 
elements ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  treating  neglected  subjects  like 
Accent  and  the  Development  of  German  Letter-forms,  I  felt  my- 
self warranted  in  presenting  more  or  lefs  fully  such  contributions 
as  I  had  to  make.  In  this  way  each  subject  has  received  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  its  proportionate  fullnefs  of  treatment. 

While  feeling  conscious  of  the  searching  eye  of  the  scientific 
critic,  not  only  when  bringing  my  own  sheaves,  but  also  when 
presenting  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  others,  I  have  not  allowed 
this  consciousnefs  to  divert  me  from  my  chief  purpose,  namely,  to 
make  a  book  that  would  furnish  what  the  serious  learner  of 
German  needed,  and  that  in  such  a  form  that  he  could  easily 
find  it — in  a  word,  a  practical  book.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  I  have  tried  to  subordinate  what  was  not  of  chief  importance, 
to  arrange  the  matter  in  a  logical  order,  to  give  crofs-references 
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wherever  they  might  be  of  assistance,  6*  to  incorporate  with  the 
Word-List,  under  one  alphabetical  arrangement,  a  complete  index 
to  subjects,  words,  and  sounds.  To  facilitate  reference,  I  have 
also  presented  the  matter  of  pronunciation  under  the  separate 
letters,  in  the  usual  alphabetical  order  — pages  116-158  —  with 
references  to  the  preceding  sections  in  which  the  general  sub- 
jects and  the  governing  principles  may  be  found  systematically 
presented. 

I  would  repeat  that  the  book  pretends  to  treat  of  Modern 
German  only.  I  could  not  afsume  that  the  average  user  would 
have  a  knowledge  of  Old  6°  Middle  High  German,  and  it 
would  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  aim  of  the  book  had 
I  attempted  to  make  up  for  a  lack  of  such  knowledge.  I  have 
had  in  mind  the  learner  who  starts  from  the  printed  page  of 
a  Modern-German  text  or  the  spoken  words  of  Germans  of 
to-day.  Where,  for  example,  spellings  like  §tifyrt,  SBegier,  ©ott, 
show  him  the  length  of  the  vowel,  I  have  not  supposed  him  to  be 
likely  to  inquire  how  it  happened  to  be  as  it  is.  To  have  made 
distinctions,  such  as  that  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  muta- 
tion, would  as  manifestly  have  been  out  of  place.  Neverthelefs, 
where  a  needed  explanation  demanded  historical  statements,  I 
have  given  them  to  the  degree  that  I  thought  they  could  be  used. 
Moreover,  in  such  a  matter  as  the  development  of  the  forms  of 
the  letters,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  delve  into  the  past ;  for  what 
needed  here  to  be  said  could  be  understood  without  historical 
philological  learning. 

I  trust  it  will  be  obvious  that  I  am  not  the  advocate  of  the 
unique  value  of  the  German  pronunciation  of  any  one  province. 
I  have  aimed  to  enable  the  learner  to  choose  in  each  particular 
that  usage  that  is  most  general  —  which  not  only  will  offend  the 
fewest  ears,  but  which  also  stands  the  best  chance  of  ultimately 
prevailing.  Such  a  iDurchschnittsdeutschy  is  most  likely  to  find 
actual  realization  in  the  capital  of  the  nation,  especially  if  that 
capital,  like  London  6°  Berlin,  stands  on  the  border  of  the 
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Midland  and  that  part  of  the  country  that  has  chief  political 
and  literary  importance  (  §  f6jj.  Wherein  I  may  have  erred 
I  welcome  correction ;  to  be  of  value  criticism  must,  however,  be 
definite  and  specific,  especially  as  regards  locality.  The  necefsity 
of  brevity  has  occasionally  forced  me  to  use  language  that  on  the 
sitrface  may  appear  too  sweeping.  The  statement,  for  example, 
that  a  certain  pronunciation  is  Northern  and  another  Southern, 
must  not  be  taken  too  strictly:  it  simply  means  that  the  difference 
in  usage  as  to  the  matter  under  consideration  is  chiefly  a  geo- 
graphical one  and  that  the  North  favors  the  one  form  and  the 
South  the  other. 

It  would  be  strange  if  my  phonetic  transcription  found  favor 
with  all.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  phonetic  tran- 
scription is  much  more  difficult  when  one  is  trying  to  represent 
iisage  that  is  not  uniform  than  when  he  has  the  comparatively 
simple  task  of  representing  the  pronunciation  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  small  community.  I  have  tried  to  solve  one  or  two  of 
the  difficulties  by  the  use  of  Roman  type,  pages  xxv.  ft,  xxvi.  ft. 
I  anticipate  objection  particularly  to  my  use  of  ay,  erj,  &>c.,  in 
adopted  French  words.  In  most  of  these  words  South  Germans 
use  true  nasal  vowels,  and  educated  Germans  all  over  the  country 
do  so  in  the  lefs  common  ones,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
familiarity  with  French.  But  the  reason  why  South  Germans 
do  this,  generally  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  use  such  nasal  vowels 
in  speaking  German  itself,  a  feature  of  their  German  that  is 
confefsedly  dialectic.  The  fact  that  in  the  Midland  and  the 
North  nasal  vowels  occur  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the 
speaker's  knowledge  of  French,  stamps  them  as  foreign.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  whether  a  foreign  sound  has  ever  been  adopted  by  a 
people  generally ;  in  place  of  it  is  substituted  the  nearest  native 
sound (§  129  c).  The  transcription  of  ©alon  with  -orj  stands  on 
a  par  with  the  transcription  of  ^JMfyeur  with  -or.  This  -orj  will, 
of  course,  in  no  way  prevent  anyone  from  giving  the  real  French 
sound,  he  need  but  look  upon  rj  as  a  sign  of  nasality. 
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Of  what  defects  the  book  may  have  I  fancy  I  am  more  con- 
scious than  anyone  else  can  be.  '  In  the  field  of  Sentence- Strefs 
I  had,  for  the  most  part,  new  land  to  plow ;  there  are  still  many 
spots  that  will  be  the  better  for  more  thorough  cultivation.  In 
the  case  of  Pitch  I  particularly  feel  the  insufficiency  of  my  treat- 
ment. Aside  from  the  evanescent  and  peculiarly  difficult  nature 
of  the  subject  even  when  limited  to  the  usage  of  an  individual,  I 
find  that  there  is  a  tantalizing  diversity  of  usage  in  the  various 
parts  .of  the  German- speaking  territory.  There  are  districts  in 
which  my  statement  (  §  252  b)  that  the  voice  falls  in  commands 
does  not  hold  at  all,  cf.  also  the  quick  rise  in  the  dictatorial  orders 
of  most  army  officers  and  of  some  teachers;  in  some  parts  the  ris- 
ing pitch  at  the  end  of  a  command  is  employed  with  the  implica- 
tion "Pm  going  to  see  that  you  do  what  fsay";  in  still  others  it 
is  regarded  as  suggestive  of  weaknefs  or  querulousnefs,  especially 
when  employed  by  a  man. 

A  few  things  that  might  be  sought  in  the  book  I  have  treated 
but  briefly  or  not  at  all.  The  German  script,  on  page  12  is  in- 
tended only  to  familiarize  the  learner  with  the  forms  that  he 
might  not  understand.  There  was,  therefore,  no  need  of  giving 
all  the  various  approaches  that  the  German  writing  is  making 
to  the  Roman  (  §  12 ).  German  copy-books  can  easily  be  obtained 
from  any  dealer  in  German  books.  —  I  have  given  few  diagrams 
of  the  positions  of  the  vocal  organs,  but  I  would  urge  the  student 
to  avail  himself  of  those  in  Grandgenfs  ( German  and  English 
Sounds'*  On  the  basis  of  his  figures,  I  have  attempted,  in  the 
table  of  vowels  (  §  145),  to  indicate  by  the  placing  of  the  letters 
the  positions  afsumed  by  the  tongue  during  the  sounding  of  the 
various  vowels.  Still,  a  slight  concefsion  is  made  to  schematic 
requirements  by  placing  ii  6°  o  near  the  unrounded  vowels  i  6°  e, 
with  which  they  are  afsociated  acoustically.  They  would  more 
accurately  be  placed  at  the  left  of  e  6*  d.  I  found  it  difficult  to 
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resist  the  temptation  to  accept  Profefsor  Grandgent's  generous 
suggestion  that  I  avail  myself  unreservedly  of  the  results  of  his 
unique  work  in  this  direction.  —  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  a  full  bibliography;  I  have  simply  placed,  at  the  head  of 
each  Book,  the  titles  of  those  works  that  are  most  available  or 
that  were  of  greatest  use  to  me;  dissertations  as  well  as  articles 
in  journals  and  programs  are  rarely  cited.  For  fuller  biblio- 
graphical details  I  would  refer  in  general  to  Paul's  lGrundrifs 
der  Germanischen  Philologie\  for  phonetics  to  Sievers'  ^Phonetik* 
and  Breymanrfs  iDie  Phonetische  Liter atur  von  1876-1895.' 

The  matter  of  nomenclature  I  have  regarded  as  deserving  of 
the  exercise  of  some  conscience.  I  have  retained  '  Fraktur '  and 
1  Schwab ach  '  because  they  designate  peculiarly  German  things; 
but  I  see  no  reason  for  the  slovenly  use  of '  Ablaut '  6°  *  Umlaut ' 
in  English  books.  How  unsuited  they  are  to  English  usage 
may  be  judged  from  the  medley  of  forms  in  which  they  may  be 
heard  in  various  clafs-rooms :  cebfyt,  ablatit,  ablaiit,  6-  what 
not  ?  The  sooner  they  are  thrown  overboard  after  *  Auslaut ', 
*  Lautlehre ',  '  Lautverschiebung ',  6°  the  rest,  the  better.  In 
treating  of  Syllabication  I  was  forced  to  coin  '  Sonoric '(  §  85) 
&>  to  give  new  technical  meaning  to  '  Dynamic '  (  §  86).  I  have 
also  made  'Transferred  Strefs  '  ( §  303),  '  Displaced  Strefs  ' 
( §  304),  6*  '  Impulsive  Strefs  '  (  §  307)  designate  and  distin- 
guish three  related  but  different  things,  <5>°  /  have  limited  '  Shift 
of  Strefs  '  to  cases  affected  by  rhythm  or  other  physical  conditions 
(§  2j8a&>c.)  After  much  deliberation  and  consultation  with 
others,  I  coined  '  Vivic '  and  put  *  Anaemic '  ( §  271,  291 )  to  a 
new  use.  We  have  long  wanted  a  term  to  designate  the  branch- 
ing channels  through  which  the  breath  may  pafs  from  the  wind- 
pipe to  the  outer  air  ;  I  have  suggested  *  Delta '  (  §  71).  I  am 
also  responsible  for  *  Conglomeration  '  and  '  Conglomerate  ' 
( §  333),  for  '  Excrescency '  (  §  122),  for '  Half-Gothic '  (§6), 
&for  the  restriction  of  the  meaning  of '  Gothic '  (  §  5).  The  use 
of '  Italian  Half-Gothic '  was  but  natural  after  my  explanation 
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of  the  origin  of  that  characteristic  type  (  §  9).  The  necefsity 
of  illustrating  the  various  styles  of  type,  as  well  as  my  personal 
interest  in  such  matters,  will  explain  the  somewhat  unconventional 
typographical  drefs  of  this  volume. 

When  studying  the  literature  of  the  subject,  I  have  always 
valued  such  information  as  writers  furnished  as  to  their  personal 
equation,  and  I  shall  here  add  a  few  words  as  to  mine.  I  was 
born  in  this  country  and  English  is  my  mother  tongue ;  but  I 
have,  since  my  childhood,  heard  German  spoken  at  home  by  my 
parents,  who  were  natives  of  Dresden.  Since  coming  to  maturity, 
I  have  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Berlin  6°  Gb'ttingen,  a  year 
at  Jena  6°  Dresden,  and  a  year  at  Strafsburg  <§N  Tubingen. 
The  observation  of  the  various  forms  of  German  speech  that  thus 
fell  upon  my  ear  formed  the  foundation  of  the  present  volume. 
In  my  attempt  to  do  justice  to  all,  I  have  been  materially  aided 
by  friends,  who  have  given  me  valuable  information  and  kindly 
read  more  or  lefs  of  the  proofs.  But,  as  I  could  not  avail  my- 
self of  all  their  contributions,  the  responsibility  for  defects  and 
errors  is  mine  alone.  I  should  mention  in  particular :  For 
North  Germany,  Prof.  Hoops  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
Prof.  Vofs  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mifs  Ida  Guthe  of* 
Chicago,  my  cousin  Mifs  Marie  Apel  of  Gb'ttingen,  6°  my 
colleagues  Dr.  Mensel  and  Mr.  Tobias  Diekhoff;  For  the  Mid- 
land, Prof.  Schilling  of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Pabst  of  the 
Gymnasium  at  Bremen,  Mr.  Reinhold  Knauth  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  <S°  my  colleague  Prof.  Ziwet ;  For  the  South,  Prof.  Bopp 
of  the  Realschule  at  Tubingen,  Mr.  Phil.  Huber,  Principal  of 
the  German  Department  of  the  Saginaw  WS.  Schools,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Weiser  of  the  Detroit  High  School,  Prof.  Ernst  Werner 
of  the  Realgymnasium  at  Karlsruhe,  6°  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Otto  Lefsing  &  Mr.  Edwin  Roedder.  I  am  also  under  ob- 
ligations to  Prof.  E.  M.  Brown  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati for  a  critical  revision  of  *  the  English  style  of  much  of 
Book  III.;  to  Prof.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  George  Rebec  of  the  philo-. 
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sophical  department  of  this  university,  who  have  kindly  read 
and  criticised  chapters  III.  and  IV.  on  Strefs;  and  particularly 
to  Prof.  Hench  of  the  German  department,  with  whom  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  discufs  day  by  day  the  various 
phases  of  the  work,  and  to  whose  scholarship  and  solid  good 
sense  the  book  owes  not  a  little.  But  I  should  fail  to  exprefs  a 
great  persojial  obligation  if  I  here  omitted  to  thank  publicly  one 
whose  aid  has  been  ever  present  since  my  earliest  childhood,  my 
aunt,  Mifs  Camilla  Hantzsche.  This  book  in  particular  owes 
much  to  her  accuracy  and  her  intimate  familiarity  with  German 
usage. 

GEORGE   HEMPL. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 

March  1897. 


NO  TE .  —  For  the  announcement  of  Part  II.,  see  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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But  few  abbreviations  have  been  used  that  need  explanation.  N  = 
Note,  R  =  Remark,  ft  =  foot-note,  @  indicates  that  further  information 
as  to  a  subject  may  be  expected  in  the  Addenda. 

In  matters  of  orthography  the  various  official  spellers  are  referred  to 
by  abbreviations  easily  understood.  See  p  18  ft,  20  N. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  employed  to  designate  dialects  &c. 
and  parts  of  Germany  :  — 

HG     =  High  German 
LG     =  Low  German 
ME     =  Middle  English 
MHG  =  Middle  High  German 
MnE    =  Modern  English 
MnG    =  Modern  German 
NHG  =  New  High  German 

OE     =  Old  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon 
.OHG   =01d  High  German 
E(G)    =  East  Germany 
EM(G)  =  the  eastern  Midland 
M(G)    =  the  Midland 
NE(G)  =  North-East  Germany 
N(G)    =  North  Germany 
NW(G)  =  North-West  Germany 
SE(G)  =  South-East  Germany,  including  Austria 
S(G)     =  South  Germany,  including  Austria  and  Switzerland 
SW(G)  =  South-West  Germany,  including  Switzerland 
W(G)    =  West  Germany 
WM(G)  =  the  western  Midland 
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d    the  long  mid-back-wide  vowel,  like  a  in  'art ',  §  170,  i. 

a      "    short  "        "  "          "     a  "  'artistic',  §  170,  2. 

3  "  "  "  "  usage  varying  between  long  and  short, 

§  1 59  and  §  243  a. 

a      "        "       "       "  "       nonsyllabic,  §  146  N. 

at  "  diphthong  spelled  ei  or  di,  similar  to  i  in  'mine ';  ag  would  be  a 

more  exact  spelling  than 
at,  §  172. 

a$t    "  "  "        au,  similar  to  ou  in  '  house ';  more  correctly 

"S*  §  J73- 

a      "    long  mid-front-wide  vowel,  like  ei  in  'their',  §  176,  i.     Cf  also  e. 
v      "    English  short  low-mixed  vowel  spelled  u  in  '  but '  and  a  in  '  villa '. 

5  "    long  low-front   vowel,   the   sound  of   a  in   '  man '  but  long  or 

drawled,  as  it  usually  is 
in  America. 

6  "    short    "      "  "        the  sound  of  a  in  '  mankind  '  or  in  '  man  ' 

as  that  is  pronounced  by 
Englishmen. 

b      "    voiced  bilabial  stop,  b  in  'boy',  §  178. 

b* 

/3      "         "  "        fricative,  the  to  of  Middle  and  South  Germany ; 

(3*  but  |3   is  more  common, 

§239- 

7  see  below,  above  z. 

c  the  voiceless  top  stop,  k  in  '  sticking '  as  distinguished  from  the  back 

stop  in  '  looker  '.  But 
this  distinction  is  usually 
ignored,  §  205  N  r. 

d     "    voiced  point  stop,  d  in  'dog',  §  184. 

d« 


*  Consonants  printed  in  Roman  type  are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  voiced 
consonants  printed  in  Italics  except  that  they  are  more  or  less  unvoiced  because  next 
to  a  voiceless  consonant,  §  150  N  2,  or  are  entirely  unvoiced  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  §  150  N  3,  223  N  3. 
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$    the  voiced  front  fricative  spelled  th  in  '  this,'  §  i. 

^     "    sign  for  pfennig,  §  1 5. 

e  "  long  mid-front-narrow  vowel,  similar  to  the  first  a  in  '  aerial ', 

§  185,  i  &  N  i. 

/      "    short     "        "    wide          "        like  e  in  '  met ',  §  185,  2. 

I  "  "  "  "  usage  varying  between  long  nar- 

row and  short  wide,  §  1 59. 

I  "  "  "  narrow  "  usage  varying  (§  159)  between 

long  and  short. 

e      "    short     "        "          "  "        t 

e  "  "  "  "  "  nonsyllabic,  being  next  to  a  more 

sonorous  sound,  §  146  N, 
77,  85. 

£  sometimes  used  to  indicate  an  e  that  has  arisen  out  of  a  by  mutation, 

§  120,  3,  125  end. 

e  the  long  mid-front-wide  vowel,  like  ei  in  '  their '.  In  the  Word-List 

e  is  printed  for  length- 
ened MHG  e,  for  such 
MHG  e/s  and  se's  as  are 
still  often  pronounced 
wide,  and  also  for  e  be- 
fore r.  Many  Germans 
pronounce  it  just  or 
nearly  like  a,  others  sub- 
stitute e  for  it,  §  185  N  2. 

^       "    English  long  mid-mixed  "     in  '  bird  '. 

9  "  short  «  "  "  spelled  e  in  <@abe'  (§  186-187), 

nearly  the  same  as  v  in 
'villa'. 

f     "    voiceless  dentilabial  fricative,  f  in  'fox',  §  192. 

g     "    voiced  back  stop,  g  in  'go',  §  194,  196. 

g* 

h      "    voiceless  glottal  fricative,  h  in  'hand',  §  154,  200. 

ft      "         "  top  "  (i)    in    '  id) ',    often    heard   for    hy    in 

'human  ',  §  180,  i  &  N. 

i       "    long  high-front-narrow  vowel,  e  in  '  me ',  §  201,  i  &  R  a. 
f      "    short  "        "      wide          "       i  in  'hit ',  §  201, 2  &  R  a. 


*  Cf  p  xxv  ft. 

t  Vowels  printed  in  Roman  type  are  short  but,  like  the  corresponding  long  vowels, 
are  narrow,  §  144  N  2  b,  §  135  end,  also  §  243  a. 
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I  the  high-front  vowel,  usage  varying  between  long  narrow  and  short 

wide,  §  1  59. 

I  "  "  "  narrow  vowel,  usage  varying  (§  159)  between  long 

and  short. 

i       "    short  high-front-narrow  vowel  t- 

y  "  "  "  "  "  nonsyllabic,  being  next  to  a  more 

sonorous  sound  (§  146 
N>  77»  85)>  y  in  'yet'  as 
pronounced  by  many, 
§  201  N  3,  204  N  c. 

j  "  voiced  top  fricative,  a  more  closely  articulated  form  of  y,  y  in 

'  ye  '  as  pronounced  by 
many,  §  204  N  a. 

I  "  "  "  stop,  g  in  '  give  '  as  distinguished  from  the  back 

stop  in  '  go  '.  But  this 
distinction  is  usually 
ignored,  §  194  N. 

k      "    voiceless  back  "  ,  k  in  '  looker  ',  §  205  &  N  i. 

/      "    voiced  side  sonorous  consonant,  1  in  '  let  ',  §  206. 

1* 

•/  "  "  "  "  "  syllabic  because  not  next  to  a 

more  sonorous  sound, 
§77,  85,  p  128  N  5. 

m     "         "      bilabial  nasal,  m  in  '  me  ',  §  207. 

m* 

•m  "  "  "  "  syllabic  because  not  next  to  a  more  sono- 

'  rous  sound,  §  77,  85, 
p  128  N  5. 

tu  see  below  w. 

n    the  voiced  point         "       n  in  '  no  ',  §  208. 

n* 

•n  "  "  "  "  syllabic  because  not  next  to  a  more  sono- 

rous sound,  §  77,  85, 
p  128  N  s. 

T/      "         "      top  "     ,  ng  in  '  singing  ',  §  209  R. 

t\      "         "      back         "     ,  ng  in  '  sung  ',  §  209  &  R. 

H* 

-i]  "  «<  "  "  syllabic  because  not  next  to  a  more  sono- 

rous sound,  §  77,  85, 
p  128  N  s. 


*Cfpxxvft.  tCfpxxvift. 
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o    the  long  mid-back-narrow-rounded  vowel,    like  o  in   '  note ',  but  cf 

§  210,   iN. 


short 


wide 


narrow 


short 


"  o  in  the  New  England 
dialect  pronunciation  of 
'stone'  &c,  §  210,  2  N  3. 
"  usage  varying  between 
long  narrow  and  short 
wide,  §  159. 

"        usage  varying  (§  1 59)  be- 
tween long  and  short. 
"        nonsyllabic  because  next 
to     a     more      sonorous 
sound,  §  146  N,  77,  85. 

"    long  low-back-narrow-rounded  vowel  in  '  law '. 
"    short  "       "          "  "  "       "  'what',   but   not   the   a 

that  many  Americans 
substitute  for  £ 

"    diphthong   spelled    ett,    au,   &c,  similar  to  oy  in  '  boy ' ;    more 

correctly  og,  0$,  oil,  or  ye 
&c,  §  177. 

"    long  mid-front-narrow-rounded  vowel,  often  substituted  for  e  in 

holding  such  a  word  as 
'day'  in  singing,  and  in 
long  calls  to  animals, 
§216. 

«      §  216,  2. 
"      t. 

"       "       "       "  "  "      nonsyllabic  because  next  to 

a  more  sonorous  sound, 
§  146  N,  77,  85,  177. 

"    voiceless  bilabial  fricative,  the  sound  made  in  blowing,  §  239 end. 
the  voiceless  bilabial  stop,  p  in  'happy',  §  217. 
"          "          front  fricative,  spelled  th  in  'thick',  §  I. 
"    voiced  point  trill,  §  221,  i,  but  cf  §  368. 

"          "         "         "     syllabic  because  not  next  to  a  more  sonorous 

sound,    §   77,   85,  p   128 
N  5>  cf  also  §  368. 
"     glottal  "     §  221,  3. 


short 


wide 
narrow 


Cf  p  xxv  ft. 


t  Cf  p  xxvi  ft. 
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•A  the  voiced  glottal  trill  syllabic  because  not  next  to  a  more  sonorous 

sound,  §  77,  85,  p  128 
NS. 

g     "          "     uvular  "    or  fricative,  §  221,  2. 

z* 

•s  "  "  "  "  "  "  syllabic  because  not  next  to  a 

more  sonorous  sound, 
§77»85.P  128  N  5. 

2    §  15.2. 

s    the  voiceless  front  fricative,  s  in  '  sick  ',  §  222. 

s  "  "  .  "  "  heard  in  Polish  and  in  neighboring  Ger- 

man dialects,  §  181  R  end 
and  Addenda. 

§  "  "  "  "  heard  in  parts  of  Middle  Germany  as  a 

substitute  for  A,  §  180, 
.  iRi. 

/     "  "  "  "          sh  in  ' shoe  ',  §  229. 

t      "  "         point  stop,  t  in  'sitting',  §  231. 

/      "  "        nasal     "      the    second    half    of    t    in    'Whitney',    § 

I53«a 

J      "          "        lateral  "      the  second  half  of  t  in  '  little  ',  p  67  top. 

/>    see  above,  under  /. 

u  the  long  high-back-narrow-rounded  vowel  (§  233),  similar  to  oo  in 

'  fool '. 

U  "  short  "  "  wide  "  "  (§  233),  similar  to  u  in 

'full'. 

U  "  "  "  "  "  usage  varying  between 

long  narrow  and  short 
wide,  §  1 59. 

u  "  "  "  narrow  "  "  usage  varying  (§  159)  be- 

tween long  and  short. 

u      "    short    "        "         «  "  "        t- 

#  "  "  "  •«  "  "  nonsyllabic  because  next 

to  a  more  sonorous 
sound  (§  146  N,  77,  85), 
a  less  closely  articulated 
form  of  w. 

uj    "    diphthong  heard  in  a  few  German  exclamations,  §  235. 


*  Cf  p  xxv  ft.  f  Cf  p  xxvi  ft. 
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ti  the  long  high-front-narrow-rounded  vowel  (§  237),  often  substituted 

for  T  in  holding  such  a 
word  as  '  me '  in  singing, 
and  in  long  calls  to  ani- 
mals. 

U  "  short  "  "  wide  "  "  (§  237, 2),  sometimes  sub- 

stituted for  Z  in  the  call 
'chick,  chick,  chick'. 

u      "       "        "       "     narrow       "  "       t- 

jj.  "  "  "  "  "  "  nonsyllabic  because  next 

to  a  more  sonorous 
sound,  §  146  N,  77,  85, 
177. 

v     "    voiced  dentilabial  fricative,  v  in  '  veal ',  §  238,  2,  239. 

v* 

w  "  "  bilabial-back  "  ,  w  in  '  way ',  a  more  closely  articulated 

form  of  M,  §  77. 

w* 

tu  "  voiceless  "  "  "  ,  used  by  many  speakers  for  ^w-  in 

'  what '  &c. 

0    see  above,  under  o. 

X    the  voiceless  back  "       ,  0)  in  '  attp  ',  §  180,  2  &  N  i,  198,  2. 

y  "  voiced  "  "  ,  g  in  « Xage '  as  pronounced  in  most 

parts  of  NG,  §  198,  r. 

1* 

z      "          "         front  "          spelled  z  in  'zeal  ',  §  223. 

z*  cf  also  §  223  &  N  3. 

3    the  voiced  front  fricative  spelled  s  in  'pleasure',  §  199  d,  204  N  2. 

3*  cf  also  §  204  N  2. 

N     sign  for  slowly  falling  intonation,  §  250. 

N        "       "    gradual  stress,  §  262. 

'        "       "    slowly  rising  intonation,  §  250. 

'       "       "   abrupt  stress  (when  contrasted  with  gradual  stress),  §  262. 

'        "       "    chief  stress,  §  263. 

'        "       "    secondary  stress  when  three  signs  are  needed,  §  263. 

"       "    weak  stress  when  three  signs  are  needed  ;    for  secondary 

stress  when  only  two  are  needed,  §  263. 
'      over  i,  5  21. 


»  Cf  p  xxv  ft.  t  Cf  p  xx vi  ft. 
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'     over  s,  cf  s. 

"       "      vowels,  §  22. 

/     a  sign  to  separate  the  vowels  of  a  gradation  series,  §  117-8. 

/     the  old  form  of  the  comma,  §  57,  30. 

/      "     "         "     "     "    semicolon,  §  58. 

;        "    semicolon,  §  58. 

,       "    comma,  §  57. 

"    apostrophe,  §  65. 
sign  for  the  glottal  stop,  §  154,  2. 

"  1 

„  "     [•  quotation  marks,  §  66. 

P    sign  for  compound  stress,  §  261. 

""  1 

))  «    >  quotation  marks,  §  66. 

>  sign  meaning  'changed  into'  (or   ' changing "1  These   signs   always 

into  '), '  became ', '  to ',     '  earlier     point  in  the  direction 

form  of ',  '  later  '.  \-  of    the    change,   to- 

<     "  "          '  derived  from  ', '  later  form  of ',     ward     the    younger 

'  formerly '.  j  form. 

<]  sign  for  swelling       "j 
P>     "      "    subsiding      i-  stress,  §  260. 
CH    "      "    level 

=     "      "    « equals  ',  « like  ',  '  meaning '. 
—  the  dash,  §  62. 
^ —  sign  for  chief  "1 

"       "    secondary  ^  sentence  stress,  §  263. 

"       "    weak 

"       "    level  intonation,  §  250. 
"       "    length  of  vowel,  §  137. 
substitute  for  m,  n,  §  22. 
the  hyphen,  §  64. 

"-     sign  for  quickly  falling  1 

r       «       ,<         «        rising   |  intonation,  §  250. 

^       "       "    rising  +  falling  "1   . 

-       »       «    falling  +  rising  )  mtonation,  §  254,  256. 

~     sign  for  nasality,  §  133,  207  N  &  R. 
(^/  over  written  u,  §  22. 

sign  for  shortness  of  vowel,  §  137. 
"       "    a  syllable  with  very  weak  stress,  §  263. 
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sign  that  the  sound  written  above  is  nonsyllabic,  §  146  N,  77,  85. 
"      of  vacillation  of  usage  as  to  quantity,  §  159. 

0  "     for  a  syllable  lacking  stress,  §  263. 
over  printed  u,  §  22. 

the  period,  §  56. 

"    turned  period,  p  128  N  5. 
. : :  measures  of  degrees  of  sonority,  §  85. 

over  vowels,  §  22,  185  N  2  end. 
:       the  colon,  §  59. 

"    hyphen,  §  64. 
?        "    question  mark,  §  60. 

1  "         "  "       turned,  see  above,  below  j. 
§      see  above,  below  s. 

§  the  sign  of  a  section  in  a  book. 

!  "  •  exclamation  point,  §  61. 

t  "    dagger,  §  68.     In  the  Word-Liat  it  designates  obsolete  forms. 

-f-  "    sign  for  '  plus  ',  '  combined  with  '. 

*  "    asterisk,  §  67. 

*)  "    sign  of  a  footnote,  §  63  R. 

)i  "      "      "  /-mutation,  §  120. 

'  '     I  marks  of  parenthesis,  §  63. 
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j 
THE  ALPHABET 

EARLY  ALPHABETS 

I.  The  earliest  alphabet  used  by  the  Germans,  as  well 
as  by  their  kinsmen,  the  English  and  the  Scandinavians, 
was  the  Runic  Futhark,  of  which  the  following  are  char- 
acteristic early  forms  with  their  values  :  — 

O, 


\\ 


Note.  It  is  now  usual  to  adopt  Wimmer's  derivation  of  the  runic 
futhark  from  the  Latin  alphabet.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  certainly  proved  as  has  been  supposed.  Most  of  the  runes  may  as 
readily  be  derived  from  other  alphabets,  and  some  of  them,  that  cannot 
be  derived  from  the  Latin  alphabet  without  considerable  assumption 


Henning  :  Die  deutschen  Runendenkmaler,  1889.  Pauli :  Altitalische 
Forschungen,  1885-91.  Sievers  :  Runen  und  Runeninschriften,  in 
Paul's  Grundriss  I.,  1889.  Wimmer  :  Runeskriftens  Oprindelse  og  Ud- 
vikling  i  Norden,  1874;  improved  German  edition,  translated  by  Holt- 
hausen,  1887. 

Arndt  :  Lateinische  Schrift,  in  Paul's  Grundriss  I.  1889  ;  and  Schrift- 
tafeln  zur  Erlernung  der  lateinischen  Palaeographie,  1887-8.  Bech- 
stein :  Die  deutsche  Druckschrift,  1884.  Brockhaus's  Konversations- 
lexikon.  DeVinne,  Historic  Printing  Types,  1886.  Miiller  :  Quellen- 
schriften,  1882.  Thompson  :  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palceography, 
1893.  Wattenbach  :  Das  Schriftwesen  int  Mittelalter,  2d  ed.,  1875  ; 
and  Anleitung  zur  lateinischen  Palceographie,  4th  ed.,  1886.  Die  Buck- 
schriften  des  Mittelalter s,  Vienna,  1852. 


and  manipulation,  find  exact  counterparts  elsewhere,  for  example,  M 
and  the  turned  /  «  Is  A  in  the  Sabellic  and  Venetic  alphabets.  With 
the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  early  alphabets,  it  may  yet  turn  out 
that  the  runes  and  certain  North-Italic  alphabets  have  a  common  origin, 
or  that  the  runes  are  from  an  alphabet  akin  to  the  Sabellic  and  Venetic 
but  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  Latin. 

The  prevalence  of  sharp  angles  rather  than  curves,  and  the  avoidance 
of  horizontal  lines,  are  due  to  the  material  upon  which  the  letters  were 
at  one  time  cut  and  to  the  instrument  used  ;  the  Venetic,  and  to  a  less 
extent  other,  letters  have  the  same  characteristic.  Some  of  the  variant 
forms  that  in  time  arose  were  later  employed  to  differentiate  sounds  not 
exactly  alike  (f)  and  f  =  u  and  w,  cf.  §  16  ;  ^  and  X=J  and  7» 
§§  197,  i,  198,  i,  &c.).  The  frequent  combination  ^  X  usually  blended 
in  a  ligature  :  <>>  £,  or  something  similar  ;  and  this  was  incorporated 
as  a  letter  when  the  futhark  was  formulated  into  three  rows  of  eight 
letters  each. 

2.  Later,  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  of 
Latin  learning  into  Germany,  the  Latin  alphabet  was  intro- 
duced. It  consisted  originally  of  Capitals  only,  which 
usually  had  about  this  form  :  - 


AEVMNRSTBDHCQ 


&c 


But  in  the  process  of  time  the  alphabet  came  to  have  other 
forms,  according  as  writing  material  varied  or  writing  was 
for  different  purposes. 

3.    (a)  By  300  A.  D.,  the  Uncial  letters  had  developed, 
with  strokes  rounded  and  simplified  :  — 


(b)  Out  of  the  uncial  there  arose,  under  the  influence  of 
the  cursive,  the  Half-uncial  :  — 


aeu  m  N  r  rt  b  d  I 


c  q 
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But  the  old  capitals  and  the  uncials  continued  to  be  used  as 
initials  and  in  headings. 

(V)  Out  of  the  half-uncial  and  the  cursive  (§  4)  arose  the 
Minuscule,  which  took  on  different  and  more  or  less  cor- 
rupt forms  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  With  the  revival  of 
learning  that  took  place  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great, 
there  was  a  reform  in  the  writing,  due  mostly  to  the  copying 
of  the  handsome  Roman  half-uncial  of  earlier  times.  The 
following 


shows  the  chief  forms  of  this  Carlovingian  minuscule,  already 
a  close  approach  to  our  lower-case  letters,  §  7,  i. 

4.  Side  by  side  with  the  more  formal  hand  of  the  books, 
there  was  developed  in  rapid  writing  the  Cursive  style,  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  script  and  used  mostly  in  letters 
and  legal  documents.  Of  this  there  were  many  styles  ;  a 
Ravenna  deed  of  572  A.  D.  shows  the  following  forms:  — 


The  influence  of  the  cursive  is  seen  in  the  half-uncial  and 
more  particularly  in  the  minuscule.  Upon  a  later  form  of 
the  Italian  hand  is  based  the  Script  in  vogue  in  Romance 
countries  and  with  us. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GOTHIC  STYLE 

5.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  numerous  book,  charter,  and 
script  hands  developed  and  influenced  one  another.  In 
ordinary  writing,  moderate  speed  and  a  stiff  dull  pen  favored 
the  use  of  connecting  loops  and  the  development  of  a  round 
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hand  of  nearly  uniform  thickness.  In  books,  the  need  of 
great  legibility  cultivated  clear  and  distinct  letters  ;  one 
means  of  accomplishing  this  was  the  use  of  the  stub  pen, 
which,  however,  not  only  favored  the  development  of  a  black 
letter  but  also  the  displacement  of  curves  by  corners  more 
or  less  sharp.  Such  a  pen,  when  lifted  on  the  completion  of 
a  stroke,  was  apt  to  make  a  ceriph,  which  later  developed 
into  the  characteristic  triangular  base  :  j  .  Most  of  the  let- 
ters already  contained  a  perpendicular  bar;  the  extension  of 
this  characteristic  to  such  of  the  remaining  letters  as  ad- 
mitted of  it,  brought  the  written  characters  into  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  which  had 
come  in  during  the  i2th  and  i3th  centuries.  It  had  for 
some  time  been  customary  to  add  to  capitals  extra  perpen- 
dicular strokes  in  red  or  some  other  color  ;  the  imitation  of 
these  in  black  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  perpen- 
dicular columns  and  produced  a  sort  of  lace  work  that  had 
an  effect  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  system  of  columns 
standing  out  from  the  walls  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The 
Gothic  principle  was  most  carefully  carried  out  in  books  that, 
were  intended  for  use  in  divine  service  —  missals,  psalters, 
bibles,  etc.  —  and  in  inscriptions  on  tombs  and  the  like  in 
and  about  the  churches.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
strict  Gothic*  of  religious  manuscript  books  of  about  1450 :  — 

at  v 

a  e  u  nt  n  n  C*.t  b 

This  style  attained  perfection  in  the  types  cut  for  the  first 
bible,  §  8. 


*)  The  term  '  Gothic '  is  often  used  to  include  all  forms  of  black  let- 
ter, cf.  §  9  ft.  In  our  printing  offices  the  word  is  used  of  a  plain  bold- 
face letter :  A  B  C  a  b  C. 
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6.  But  strict  Gothic  was  not  the  only  or  even  the  predom- 
inating style  in  books.      It  was  more  rigid  and  difficult  than 
was  necessary  for  legibility  and  prohibited  the  indulgence  of 
the  temptation  to  let  the  pen  make  graceful  curves  and  tags. 
Those  ordinary  book  hands  that  are  more  unconstrained  but 
still  possess  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Gothic  may  be 
grouped  as  HaIf=Qothic  and  can  be  studied  from  the  types 
cast  in  imitation  of  them,  see  §  9. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  THE  ROCOCO 

7.  i)  Italian    scribes  had  maintained  a  graceful  round 
minuscule  and,  though  this  showed  itself  capable  of  passing 
into  a  handsome  half-Gothic  (§  9,  i),  its  earlier  form  was  re- 
vived when  the  Renaissance  made  it  necessary  to  produce 
many  copies  of  the  earlier  manuscripts  of  the  classics.     This 
comparatively  light  minuscule  hand,  with  the  old  Roman  let- 
ters (§  2)  as  capitals,  came  to  be  associated  with  classical 
learning  and  to  be  called  Roman,  in  German  Sateinifd)  or 
2lntiqua.     Handsome  forms  of  this  are  'French  Old-Style' 
(cf.  the  upper  half  of  the  title-page  of  this  book)  and,  in  bold- 
face, *De  Vinne'  (cf.  the  heading  of  this  paragraph). 

Remark.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  letters  called  Italics  were 
cast  early  in  the  i6th  century  in  imitation  of  the  more  cursive  (§  4)  hand 
in  vogue  in  the  Roman  chancery. 

2)  Even  before  the  Gothic  letter  had  attained  its  complete 
development,  the  new  artistic  spirit  had  begun  its  work. 
While,  as  we  shall  see  (§  10,  n),  the  Renaissance  did  not 
succeed  in  Germany  in  substituting  the  Roman  letter  for 
black  letter,  it  had  an  influence  upon  the  form  of  half-Gothic. 
To  this  influence  the  capitals  were  most  susceptible  :  they 
gave  up  many  of  the  sharp  angles  they  had  received  from 
the  Gothic,  while  muc'h  was  made  of  the  curves  they  had 
retained ;  and  this  tendency  became  still  more  pronounced 


Facsimile  from  Gudrun  Ms.,  1517. 

during  the  rococo  period.  Except  for  the  addition  of  vari- 
ous crooks  and  curls,  but  few  of  the  small  letters  (for  exam- 
ple, final  §,  which  was  originally  a  small  capital  s  written 
above  the  vowel  of  certain  Latin  endings)  could  be  modified 
in  this  direction  ;  in  time  the  attempt  was  given  up  and  the 
Gothic  principle  was  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  small  letters 
wherever  it  could.  Hence  arises  an  unpleasant  lack  of  har- 
mony between  the  style  of  the  German  capitals,  with  their 
rich  curves  and  capricious  ornamentation,  and  that  of  the 
small  letters,  with  their  Gothic  points  and  slim  perpendicular 
columns.  See  §  9,  *b  &  N2. 


STYLES  OF  GERHAN  TYPE 

8.  The  development  of  the  most  usual  styles  of  German 
type  was  as  follows. 
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First,  Strict  Gothic  (§  5),  used  in  printing  the  first  bible, 
but  especially  in  psalters,  missals,  etc.  :  — 

IB  fame  uirqui  non 
atojt  in  ^filiD  unpin 


This  is  well  imitated  in  the  'Altdeutsch'  of  modern  German 
foundries,  cf.  the  fore-title  of  this  book. 

9.  Second,  Half=Qothic,  characterized  by  the  lack  of  a 
triangular  base  (§  5)  to  the  first  columns  of  m,  n,  etc.  (but 
this  was  restored  in  Fraktur,  §7,2  end).  Of  the  many  forms, 
it  is  well  to  specify  :  — 

1)  Italian,  an  imitation  of  the  handsome  black  form  that 
the  Italian  minuscule  had  assumed  by  the  end  of  the  i4th 
century  (§  7).     In  the  hands  of  the  printers  it  soon  devel- 
oped a  characteristic  artistic  form,  cf.  capital  a,  m,  p,  t,  and 
small  v,  w,  h,  in  §  30,  4,  also  the  second  line  in  §  30,  5. 

Note.  This  black  letter  was  used  as  a  text  letter  chiefly  in  Latin 
books  ;  it  was  also  employed  in  headings  to  Roman  and  other  texts.  A 
small  size  (§  30,  4)  often  had  Roman  type  mixed  with  it.  This  character 
is  imitated  fairly  well  i»  the  now  popular  '  Tudor  Black  '  of  our  printing 
offices,  cf.  the  running  titles  of  this  book. 

2)  Bastard,  a  book  hand  influenced  by  the  cursive  (from 
which  it  acquired  the  loops  in  b,  1,  h,  &c.)  and  showing  a 
tendency  to  indulge  in  curves  that  are  more  or  less  graceful. 

Note  i.  A  form  of  this  was  the  most  usual  early  German  type,  cf. 
§  30,  3,  and  the  capitals  in  §  30,  8. 
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Note  2.     The    bastard    of   the    Low    Lands   has    characteristic   fat 
f  and  f  ;   that  taken  to  England  by  Caxton  and  used  in  the  first  books 


quo  ft*  ftfium  ^andt  QHaztft  tfftftf  + 

printed  in  England  is  further  characterized  by  the  peculiar  loops  on 
capital  (&,  QVt,  fl£,  etc.  It  is  well  imitated  and  slightly  improved  in 
the  modern  "  Caxton  Black  ",  cf.  the  dedication  of  this  book. 

3)  (a)  Schwabach,  a  development  of  the  half-Gothic  into 
more  artistic,  harmonious  forms,  §  6.  For  examples  see  §  30,6 
and  the  small  letters  in  &.  Forms  current  about  1650  :  — 


«  9 

(fr)  Recent  Schwabach  emphasizes  those  elements  that 
were  derived  from  the  Gothic,  particularly  the  use  of 
straight  bars.  There  is  thus  a  greater  harmony  between 
the  Schwabach  capitals  and  small  letters  than  between  the 
corresponding  fraktur  characters,  §  7,  2  er.a. 


QH5CUDtP3eyorrj§,  a  ©  ii; 

abcbefgfyijforklmnopqrfs 
t  u  t)  w  x  y  or  H  3  or  z,  &  o  it 

4)  (a)  Fraktur,*  a  modification  of  the  half-Gothic  in  an- 
other direction,  §7,2.  The  small  letters  -were  made  slimmer 
and  the  upright  strokes  of  many  (for  ex.,  t,  i,  j,  it,  a)  were 
bent;  points  were  sharpened  and  curves  extended;  uniformly 
thick  straight  lines  were  displaced  by  curves  (@,  t))  tapering 
at  the  ends;  flourishes  were  added  to  capitals  and  letters  like 


*  The  term  "Fraktur"  (like  "Gothic,"  §  6  ft)   is  frequently  used  in 
a  more  extended  sense,  including  all  forms  of  black  letter. 
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dj,  9,  5  ;  and  the  three-pointed  bases  of  the  strict  Gothic  were 
often  restored  to  some  of  the  small  letters.     See  §  30,  2,  5. 

Note  i.  These  characteristics  are  in  harmony  with  the  artistic 
taste  of  the  time  and  may  be  seen  to  some  extent  in  the  hand  shown 
in  §  7,  2.  The  most  beautiful  and  probably  the  earliest  illustration  of 
this  style  in  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  cut  for  the  Theuerdank 
(1517),  after  the  hand  in  vogue  at  the  imperial  chancery,  §  30,  2. 

Note  2.  Fraktur  was  a  fancy  type  and  was  sometimes  used  for 
headings  for  Schwabach  texts,  but  this  relation  was  soon  inverted,  £N  i. 

(b)  Modern  F/aktur,  a  further  development,  favoring 
full,  rich  curves  in  the  capitals  but  rejecting  extra  flourishes 
and  restoring  the  straight  lines  of  the  strict  Gothic  to  some 
of  the  small  letters,  §  7,  2  end.  Capitals  of  about  1650  :  — 


For  examples  of  early  modern  Fraktur  see  §  30,  10,  n,  12.     The 
capitals  have  at  present  a  stiffer,  more  uniform,  style  :  — 


,  t       U; 


to  E  l)  3,  &  o  ii,  d)=c1j,  <f=cf,  fHs/  &=&  §  "  end. 

Note  i.  Fraktur  is  the  most  common  text  letter  and  is  what  is 
usually  meant  by  "  German  Text."  Gothic  and  Schwabach  are  still 
more  or  less  black,  or  bold-face,  and  are  used  for  headings  and  orna- 
ment ;  but  Schwabach  is  now  again  (N  2  above)  occasionally  used  as 
a  text  letter.  There  are,  of  course,  many  antique  as  well  as  modern 
variations  and  mixtures  of  these  styles. 

Note  2.  For  the  contrast  between  the  capitals  and  the  small  letters, 
see  §  7,  2  end,  also  §  9,  3  b.  The  only  small  letters  that  lack  the  Gothic 
characteristics  are  3  and  j.  Naturally  the  form  of  Z  has  always  made 
it  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Gothic  tendency,  and  3  is  (§  7,  2)  a 
capital  adopted  into  the  lower-case  series.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
only  capital  letters  that  possess  the  Gothic  characteristics  are  U  and  its 
derivative  U,  and  we  shall  see  that  II  is  really  a  lower-case  letter 
adopted  into  the  capital  series,  §  16,  2. 
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RETURN  TO  THE  ROHAN 

10.  In  Germany  the  Renaissance  found  the  art  of  printing 
established,  and  the  early  printers  had,  as  has  been  said, 
modeled  their  types  after  the  style  in  vogue  throughout 
Europe  in  written  books,  namely  the  Gothic,  either  in  its 
strict  or  its  more  current  form.  Hence  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  could  there  do  little  more  than  introduce  the 
Roman  letters  into  Latin  books,  and  in  German  books 
remodel  to  some  extent  the  established  style.  Into  other 
countries  the  new  learning  and  the  new  art  entered  more 
nearly  together  and  the  influence  of  the  Humanists  event- 
ually succeeded  in  supplanting  the  Gothic  character  (except 
for  purposes  of  ornament)  with  the  classical  one. 

n.  Germany,  top,  has  not  lacked  advocates  of  a  return  to 
the  simpler  and  clearer  letter.  Leibnitz  and  Jakob  Grimm 
had  more  or  less  of  a  following,  and  the  latter's  teaching 
encouraged  the  practice  of  printing  philological  and  other 
scientific  books  in  the  Roman  character.  It  is  taught  in  all 
the  schools  ;  and  even  poetry  and  books  of  general  interest, 
very  rarely  newspapers,  are  printed  in  it.  But  most  books 
and  periodicals  that  appeal  to  a  popular  audience  are  still 
issued  in  what  has  now  long  been  termed  German  text, 
§  9,  4<*  N.  Being  at  present  employed  almost  only  in 
Germany,*  it  has  come  to  be  surrounded  with  a  sort  of 
national  halo  in  that  country,  and  this  operates  as  a  check 
to  its  ultimate  replacement  by  the  Roman  character.  The 
Roman  is  more  distinct  and  less  trying  to  the  eyes  than 
Fraktur,  but  it  is  hardly  as  distinct  as  Schwabach.  That 
it  is  as  handsome  as  the  various  German  texts,  can  hardly 
be  successfully  maintained  (Grimm  to  the  contrary  not  with- 


*  The  Scandinavian  countries  long  got  their  type  from  German 
foundries,  and  they  still  use  German  text  to  a  limited  extent.  Switzer 
land  has  come  out  fair  and  square  for  the  Roman  letter  and  even  em- 
ploys it  in  printing  its  "  Rechtschreibebiichlein." 
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standing,  §  30,  17),  esp.  if  the  disparity  between  the  capitals 
and  the  small  letters  (§  8  end)  be  reduced  by  restricting  the 
use  of  the  former  (§  52)  as  in  English. 


Kennft  bu  bas  laub,  mo  bie  3ttronen  blufyu, 
3m  buukelu  laub  bie  golboraugeu  glufyn, 
(£tn  fanftcr  u>iub  pom  blauen  bimmel  wety, 
Die  utYrte  ftill  unb  I^oc^  ber  lorbeer  ftefyt, 
Kennft  bu  es  it)ol]l?    X)afytn,  bal^tn 

id)  mtt  btr,  o  metn  geliebter,  fatynl 


Mignon. 

Kennst  du  das  land,  wo  die  zitronen  bliihn, 
Im  dunkeln  laub  die  goldorangen  gluhn, 
Ein  sanfter  wind  vom  blauen  himmel  weht, 
Die  myrte  still  und  hoch  der  lorbeer  steht, 
Kennst  du  es  wohl  ?     Dahin,  dahin 
Mocht'  ich  mit  dir,  o  mein  geliebter,  ziehn  ! 


Sennft  bit  bag  lanb,  fto  bie  ^itronen 
Sm   bunfeln   laub  bie   golborangen  gluljn, 
©in  fanfter  tninb  t)ont  blanen  ^immel  trje^t, 
®ie  tn^rte  [till  nnb  f)otf)  bet  torbeer  ftefjt, 
Sennft  bu  e^  tt)O^I?    3)al)in,  ba^in 

id^   mit   bit,  o  mein  geliebter,  gieljn! 


GERMAN  SCRIPT 

12.  German  script,  a  descendant  of  a  cursive  half-Gothic 
(§  7),  has  likewise  been  subjected  to  the  dictates  of  fashion. 


n 
o 
P 

q 

r 

s 
t 
u 

Y 
W 
X 

y 

z 
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The  capitals  are  rich  in  curves  and  quirks,  as  are  also  some 
of  the  smaller  letters.  These,  however,  in  their  straight 
lines  and  acute  angles,  sacrifice  perspicuity  to  ease  of 
writing.  '  Some  of  the  letters  have  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  cursive,  §  4.  A  tendency  towards  simpli- 
fication and  approach  to  the  Roman  script  in  vogue  in 
other  countries  (§  4  N)  is  making  some  headway;  the 
simpler  form  of  §  is  now  the  usual  one,  and  the 
simpler  forms  of  9JI  and  31  are  very  common.  The 
ligatures  for  ft  and  j$  with  stunted  f  are  no  longer  in 
general  use. 

13.  Moreover,   all   German  children  learn  Roman  script 
as  they  learn  Roman  print  ;  and  it  is  customary  to  use  it 
in  writing  the  address  on  an  envelope,  and  more  or  less 
customary  to  employ  it   in   certain   abbreviations  (for  ex., 
Dr.,  but  not   ^kof.,   §  30,  21)  and  proper  names,  especially 
unusual   ones.*      Some   have   entirely  abandoned   German 
script ;  but  even  these  employ  a  style  that  we  should  regard 
as   old-fashioned,    and  make   some   of  the   letters,  for  ex., 
f  and  t,  more  like  the  German  script  than  like  that  current 
among  us,  while  X  and  g  are  never  made,  as  they  often 
are  by  us,  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  be  mistaken  for 
German  3>- 

NOTES  ON  THE  ALPHABET 

14.  The  names  of  the  letters  are  :  a  a,  b  be,  c  tse,  b  de,  e  e, 
f  ¥>  9  ^  *)  ha,  t  *,  \jot,  !  kd,  I  el,  m  em,  n  en,  o  o,  p  pe,  q  ku, 
t  er,  \  es,  t  te,  u  u,  t)  fau,  tc  ve,  j  Iks,  9  tp'silon'  (or  upsl'lori), 


*  At  one  time  foreign  words  were  printed  in  Roman,  as  we  sometimes 
print  them  in  Italics :  ©ebriltft  511  St.  Malo,  einc  Familie  OOtt,  &c. ;  and 
this  was  carried  to  the  absurd  extreme  of  dividing  a  word  (sometimes 
incorrectly)  into  its  foreign  and  native  elements :  Curieufen,  Vaganten, 
§  30.  "• 
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3  tset ;  d  a,  b  <?,  ii  u  ;  or  '  mutated  0  '  &c. ;   dj  fie,  fd)  /<?,  §  .?<?. 
For  the  other  digraphs,  see  §  171  &c. 

The  nearest  equivalent  in  English  spellings  would  be :  a  ah,  b  bay, 
C  tsay,  b  day,  e  ay  in  pay,  f  <?/",  Q  ^ay,  {)  >&0/&,  t  «,  j  j^,  !  /kz/fc,  I  el,  m  £w, 
n  en,  o  0/fc,  p/tf)',  q  koo,  r  £r  in  *rfw,  f  h,  t  /ay,  U  oo,  vfou  in  found, 
TO  z/ay,  J  ^j,  ^  ip'siltin,  j  /j*?/. 

15.  i)  When  Roman  letters  are  used,  the  official  spellers 
require  that  f  be  represented  by  s  (though  f  is  also  in  use), 
§  by  s  (§  7,  2),  fl  by  ss,  £  by  fs  or  by  Q  or  f3  (but  ss  is  also 
used,  sz  rarely). 

2)  /(,§  or  ^.  =  d.  (denarius),  that  is,  pfennig.  2C.  =  &c.,  in 
which  2,  like  6°,  was  a  form  of  et  '  and ',  resembling  the 
second  form  of  r,  which  arose  after  o  (see  last  word  in 

§   30,   6). 

16.  i)  The  old  capital  V,  representing  both  vowel  and 
consonant,  assumed  in  the  uncial  the  form  U  (§  3)  and  both 
V  and  U  were  employed  as  initials  in  connection  with  half- 
uncials  and  minuscules,  §  3  b  end.     As  initial  and  capital, 
the  various  forms  of  V  ultimately  displaced  the  various 
forms  of  U   (see  vnfc,  von,  vnfeter,  §  30,  4),  but  medially 
and    finally    the     minuscule     u     remained    (see     burger, 
fycmfuater;  bauon,  §  30,  s,  2);  except  that  v  was  sometimes 
preferred,  next  u,  n,  and  m.     As  the  consonant  was  more 
commonly  initial,  v  came  to  be  associated  with  it  and  to 
be  written  for  it  even  medially;  in  the  i7th  century,  the 
differentiation   (v  or  p  consonant,  u  or  u  vowel)  became 
complete. 

Remark.     Before  u  and  ii  an  f  was  used  rather  than  t),  §  37,  2. 

2)  When  a  capital  u  was  needed,  at  first  a  large  lower- 
case u  was  made  to  do  duty  in  the  printing  offices  (see  §  9, 
3«,  4<5,  30,  10,  u,  12);  later  a  capital  was  provided  by  simply 
making  u  larger,  hence  its  strict  Gothic  form,  in  distinction 
to  that  of  the  other  capitals,  §  7,  2  end. 
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17.  W,   2B,    from    VV    uu    3Su  (see  example  in  §  9,  ,), 

arose  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  was  at  first  called  *  u'-u! '  or 
'boppel=u'  (§30,9*),  as  it  still  is  in  English.  As  it  was 
generally  initial,  it  retained  the  form  that  was  used  initially, 
that  is,  the  one  like  v  rather  than  u.  Occasionally  it  was 
used  for  final  u,  especially  in  diphthongs  (see  3\v,  bewmofctg, 
§  30,  4  and  §  30,  9). 

18.  Even  in  the  earliest  days  i  (=  i)  was  often  extended 
below  the  line,  especially  next  1  and  i,  for  ex.,  in  numerals, 
§  30,  3  end  (as  is  still  done  in  prescriptions)  ;   but  this  was 
mostly  in  Latin  words,  cf.  3ufij,  §  9,  2  N  ;  later  also  in  frej, 
fej,  &c.  §  30,  10.     For  the  dot  of  this  j,  or  "  long  i,"  see  §  21. 

19.  I  or  3>  served  as  a  capital  or  initial  for  the  vowel  /  as 
well  as  for  the  corresponding  consonant  (now  represented 
by  j).     This  capital  letter  was  used  not  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  paragraph,  but  also  elsewhere  initially  :    before 
vowels    (where   it  was   a   consonant  :    far  and  Jar,  §  30,  4) 
and  before   letters   resembling  i,  especially  n,  U,  t  (so  In, 
§  30,  i ;  by  some  only  for  /);  and  this  $  soon  degenerated 
into  3^3  (see  Qr,  3™>  P  6)  and  was  represented  in  the  print- 
ing offices   (§  30,  7  end)  by  the  j   explained  above   (see  jot 
§  30, 3,  jodj  §  30,  5 ;    jfym  §  30, 9*,    jrem,    jm,    jr,  §  3°> 6)- 
As  the  consonant  is  rare  medially,  and  twice  as  frequent  as 
the  vowel  initially,  the  form  j  in  time  became    associated 
with   the   consonant   and  was   written   for  it  medially  (see 
majeftet   &c.  §  30,  9)  as   well    as   initially,    and    later   t  was 
written  in   tfyr,   ifjm,   &c.,   which  had  long  retained  j  (see 
§  30,  10,  beginning  and  end).     The  differentiation  is  not  complete; 
for  there  is  no  separate  form   in  the  capital  German  text 
(some  dictionaries  use  a  crossed  3  for  the  consonant ;    see 
also    §  30,  10),  while    in    script   and    in   the   Roman   letters 
used  in   inscriptions  and  on   sign-boards,  the  capitals  are 
often    confounded,  J   being   still    preserved    as    an   initial, 
for  ex.,  in  JSAAC  as  well  as  in  JOHANN. 
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20.  The  final  ij  explained  in  §  18  was  confused  with  the 
dotted  9  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  this  "double  i" 
(see  §  30,  i)  came  to  be  used  for  i,  especially  finally  and  in 
diphthongs  (see   ft),   tepl,   §  30,  3,  and    §  33   end),   occasion- 
ally  initially    (see    yeder,    yfym,    tyfyren,   &c.  §  30,  i,  7)  and 
next    u,    m,    n,    r,    &c.    (see    tt^nterS,    ropfjfagt,     §  30,  3, 
fyyrten,  ftym,  §  30,  6)  ;  initially  and  to  some  extent  in  diph- 
thongs it  yielded  to  j,  §  30,  7  end,  §  19,  elsewhere  to  t.     See 
also  §  241  R£.     ij,  or  9,  was  also  confused  with  u,  and  so  9 
was  sometimes  written  for  ii. 

21.  In  the   nth  century  the  practice  arose  of  placing  a 
scratch,  or  ',  over  an  i  standing  next  to  u,  and  later  when 
next  to  n  or  m,  to  show,  for  ex.,  whether  ui  meant  ui,  that 
is  m,  or  iu,  that  is  ju,  and  that  m  meant  in  or  ni  and  not  m. 
Later  the  '  was  placed  on  all  i's  (as  is  still  done  in  Tudor 
and    Caxton    type),  and   then  the  '  gradually  (first  in  the 
1 4th  century)  gave  way  to  the  dot,  which  y  had  had  since 
the  6th  century.     Dotted  y  may  still  occasionally  be  seen 
on  sign-boards.     See  also  §  20. 

22.  On  the  model  of  diphthongs,  digraphs  were  sometimes 
made  by  writing  one  letter  after  or  over  another  :    e  is  still 
written  after  i  (§  195,  2  N  i),  but  over  a,  o,  u  (see  fonnen, 
2lnfprud)e,  fyatte,  §  30,  15)  it  has    degenerated    into  two  dots 
(§  30,  21),  while  the  o  of    no  (formerly  a  diphthong,  §  236) 
or  u,  (see  blicfy  flug,  §  30,  s)  no  longer  appears  except  as  a 
curl  above  the  small  written  letter  and  is  now  used  over  all 
*-^s   to   distinguish   them  from   **.     The  old  practice   of 
representing    n    or    m    by    a    ~    over    a    neighboring   letter 
(see  /IDefcbwcrOi0uo[  DCS  berre,  §  30, 4,  ban,  §  30, 5,  etne, 
©turn,  §  30,  9)  especially  when  the  line  was  too  short  for  two 
letters,  may  still  occasionally  be  seen  in  script    ~*  or   ^ 
for  *..^*~~~,  ****;  but  nn  for  unb  (§  30,  i,  5)  is  no  longer 
used.     Sometimes    digraphs  are  made    into    ligatures  :    28 
§  17,  dj,  fc,  &c.,  §9,  4*end,  i  =  et  §  15,2. 
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Remark.  —  2le,  De,  Ue,  were  generally  retained  side  by  side 
with  a  or  a  &c.,  but  are  condemned  by  the  official  spellers. 
They  are  still  used  by  some  printers  because  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  casting  of  21,  &c. 


THE  NUMERALS 

23.  i)  In  the  Roman  numerals,  13  is  sometimes  used  for 
D,  and  ClO  for  uncial  M,  §  3.  u  or  u  (=  secundo)  was  once 
used  for  11  =  2,  but  u  usually  =  v  =  5.  For  i  or  j,  ij,  vj, 
&c.,  see  §  18. 

2)  The  Arabic  numerals  (originally  the  first  letters  of  the 
Sanskrit  names  for  the  numerals)  were  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries,  but  did  not  come 
into  use  until  much  later.  The  German  printed  forms  do 
not  differ  from  the  English,  but  certain  variations  appear  in 
the  written  forms,  i  is  usually  begun  with  an  upward 
stroke,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  for  a  7  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
7  is  often  crossed.  Along  the  French  border,  for  ex.,  at 
Strassburg,  the  French  form  of  5,  which  looks  much  like 
our  9  (compare  those  below),  is  in  use.  The  following  old 
forms,  seen  in  inscriptions  &c.  (cf.  §  9,  2  N),  are  often  not 
understood  or  misunderstood  :  — 


tj 
SPELLING 

THE   NATURE   OF   SPELLING 

24.  Writing  is  not  language,  but  a  more  or  less  imperfect 
picture  of  language.     A  perfect    system   of   writing  would 
have   to   supply   (i)   a  sign  for  each  sound  and  only  one, 
(2)  an  indication  of  its  duration,  or  length,  (3)  an  indication 
of  the  stress  of  voice  that  falls  on  a  syllable  and  the  char- 
acter of  this  stress,  (4)  an  indication  of  the  pitch  and  other 
modulations  of  the  voice.     Such  an  alphabet  would  be  very 
useful  to  a  philologist  and  he  would  be  glad  if  all  writing 
had  been  made  in  it.     But  writing  is  chiefly  for  practical 
purposes,  and  it  is  probably  best  that  it  contain  no  elements 
that  the  reader  can  more  easily  supply  than  interpret.     Most 
alphabets  aim  only  at  the  first  and  in  part  at  the  second  re- 
quirement above. 

IMPERFECT  SYSTEMS 

25.  If  they  succeeded  in  this,  one  might  be  glad,  but  they 
usually  fall  far  short.     For  the  most  part  they  have  not  been 
formed  under  favorable  circumstances  and,  once  in  use,  it  is 


Wilmanns  :  Die  Orthographie  in  den  Schulen  Deutschlands,  2d  ed., 
1877.  The  spellers  ("  Regeln  und  Worterverzeichnis  ")  issued  by  the 
governments  of  Baden  (Bd),  7th  ed.,  1893  ;  Bavaria  (Bv);  Mecklenburg 
(M),  2d  ed.,  1885;  Prussia  (P),  3d  ed.,  1887;  Saxony  (Sx),  32d  ed., 
1894;  Wurtemberg  (W),  4th  ed.,  1890;  Austria  (A),  1892;  Switzerland 
(Sw),  4th  ed.,  1890;  see  §  28  and  N.  Duden :  Orthographisches  Wor- 
terbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache,  4th  ed.,  1893. 
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difficult  to  change  them.  For  example,  the  German  alpha- 
bet was  at  first  an  adaptation  to  Old-German  sounds  of  a 
foreign  alphabet  but  imperfectly  fitted  for  its  new  task  ; 
and  as  these  sounds  have  changed  from  age  to  age,  some 
even  falling  away  and  new  ones  arising,  the  written  repre- 
sentation of  them  has  sometimes  remained  unchanged,  at 
others  been  imperfectly  or  clumsily  modified  by  the  addition 
of  diacritical  marks  or  silent  letters. 

26.  And  so  it  has  come  about  (i)  that  one  sound  may  be 
represented  by  two  letters  (that  .is,  a  digraph),  for  ex.,  the 
g  in  fingen  having  become  silent  (§  121),  ng  is  regarded  as 
the  sign  of  the  back  nasal  ?/,  formerly  represented,  as  in 
Latin,  by  the  n  before  the  g,  as  it  still  is  by  n  before  I  in 
finfen  ;  similarly  the  sound  f  is  represented  by  the  trigraph 
frf)  in  fcptt,  &c.;    (2)  that  two  or  more  neighboring  sounds 
are  sometimes  represented  by  one  letter,  for  ex.,  ts  by  3  in 
gu  ;   (3)  that  two  or  more  neighboring  sounds  may  be  repre- 
sented   by  two    or  more   letters,   neither    of  which    is   the 
ordinary  representation  of  either  of  the  sounds,  for  ex.,  kft 
by   qu  in   quer,  &c. ;   (4)  that  a  sound  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented by  one  letter,  sometimes  by  another,  for  ex.,  s  by 
f  3  ff  or  {5  in  ift,  bag,  laflen,  ba£,  and  e  by  e  in  ©Item,  by  d  in 
alter;    (5)   that  a   letter   sometimes   represents   one   sound, 
sometimes  another,  for  ex.,  n  in  33anl  and  nein  ;  (6)  that  a 
sound   is   not   represented  at  all,  for  ex.,  the  glottal  stop, 
§  154,  2.        Moreover,    in    the    various    parts    of   Germany, 
sounds  changed  differently  and  different  means  were  resorted 
to  to  represent  the  changes. 

REFORH  nOVEHENTS 

27.  Thus,  when  in  the   i6th  century  a  common  literary 
language    developed,  there  was  much  diversity  and  hence 
uncertainty  of  spelling,  even  the  same  writer  using  varying" 
orthography.     Grammarians  succeeded  in  time  in  securing 
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more  uniformity.  During  the  i8th  century,  the  systems  of 
Freyer,  Gottsched  and  Adelung  were  most  esteemed.  In 
this  century  two  movements  were  observable':  the  tendency 
toward  an  historical  or  etymological  spelling,  represented 
by  Jakob  Grimm,  and  the  tendency  toward  a  phonetic  spell- 
ing, represented  by  Rudolf  von  Raumer.  The  former, 
which  could  have  pleased  but  few,  namely  students  of  older 
German,  eventually  yielded  to  the  latter,  which  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  many.  The  latter  was  assisted  by  the  rise 
of  the  new  science  of  phonetics  and  by  the  more  general 
practice  of  stenography. 

28.  Orthographic  conferences  were  held  and  official  spell- 
ers were  issued  by  various  governments  and  schools  ;    more 
or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  historical  school  :   Hanover 
1854,  Leipzig  1857,  Wiirtemberg   1861,   Switzerland   1863  ; 
more   or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  phonetic  school  : 
Berlin    1871,    Austria    1879,    Bavaria    1879,    Prussia    1880. 
Similar  books  were  soon  issued  by  Mecklenburg,   Saxony 
and   Baden,   on   the  basis   of  the   Bavarian    and   Prussian, 
while    the    Wiirtemberg    and    Swiss    books    were    revised. 
These  spellers  harmonize  in  most  important  matters  ;  devia- 
tions from  one  another  will  be  noticed  in  the  rules  below 
and  in  the  Word-list. 

Note.  —  There  is  most  harmony  between  the  spellers  of  the 
states  of  the  German  Empire,  and  their  united  dictum  will  be 
designated  by  G.  (a)  The  Austrian  book  is  more  conserva- 
tive, retaining,  for  ex.,  most  tfy's,  §  35  N ;  it  also  follows  Heyse 
and  Sanders  in  writing  J3  finally  after  short  vowels,  §  228  N  ; 
(b)  the  Swiss  book  is  more  radical,  discarding  tt)  for  t  in  all 
native  words,  and  preferring  siren  to  =ieren  in  verbs,  §  44,  2  N  ; 
it  also  favors  the  use  of  the  Roman  character. 

29.  The  orthography  thus  established  is  employed  in  the 
printing  of  school-books  and  numerous  recent  publications  ; 
but  many  newspapers  and  not  a  few  books  still  follow  some 
older  system.     The  revision  is  but  an  imperfect  one,  suiting 
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neither  those  that  would  have  a  thoroughgoing  reform  nor 
the  conservatives,  and  has  been  the  butt  of  general  abuse, 
partly  because  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Prussian  Minister 
of  Education  (Puttkamer)  who  had  most  to  do  with  its 
promulgation.  The  government  that  established  it  in  the 
schools  prohibited  its  officials  from  using  it  ! 


3o.  VARIETIES  OF  SPELLING 

Illustrating  also  Styles  of  Type,*  and  Diversity  of  Usage  as  to  Capitals. 

(0 

Item  das  v  das  soil  In  mitten  nit  sten  nur  In  anfang  aines 
wartz  Exm  vater  veter  vleifs  vilipp  Item  das  u  mag  gestenn 
nundert  dan  in  mit  des  wartz  od'  zulest  aine  wartz  Ex™ 
euch  du  auch.  Item  das  y.  ist  nach  teutsch  zwai  ii  vn  ver- 
leust  sein  than  vnd  laud  auf  am  I.  Ex™  zway  yeclicher  yeder 
***Item  die  silbn  ch  wirt  am  maisten  zu  lest  der  .wart 
genuczt  Ex™,  sach  swach  gsmach  vnd  ist  ein  silbn  hert 
deuttig  wan  allein  sy  kain  vollkomme  sprach  hat 

Hueber's  Modus  Legendi,  1477. 

(2.  Theuerdank  Fraktur,  §  9, 4«Ni.) 


The  X^euerbanf  of  1517. 


*  The  extracts  are,  mostly,  photographic  or  careful  typographical 
reproductions  of  the  originals,  (i)  and  (7)  are  from  Miiller's  Quellen- 
schriften  and  (9)  is  from  Rothe's  edition  :  I  infer  the  originals  of  (7) 
and  (9)  were  in  Fraktur  of  the  sizes  given  ;  the  original  of  (i)  is  a  Ms. 
probably  in  half-Gothic. 
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(3.  German  Bastard,  §  9,  2.) 

iftlic^ertPoumc/vttb^en  mcrcm  tert  foffbt  to  Plater*? 
fo  Siefeltc  9ce  ttyittcr*  htmpt/u>fc  »ol  fr9oc§  nit  #tc 
*gfteGm/9m  attest  faffin  fr  nicmae  aP/  ate  9cm  pal* 


agt  vnt>  fritcgt.TlPcc  9ifct: 
tn 


Erasmus'  tract  "IMegtmg  beg  1.  ^falmen"  1520. 
(4.    Italian  Half-Gothic,  §  9,  i  N.) 


dccbrmia  tx:rf4dpcit.  Ol?ercft:c 
itcbt  t>ctn  facl>  lei  cti^cdertdv  txrmcr  fme(?uftg  t>ie  von  t)en  yrtx 
ttcilett  t^en  ^annc  cwk  cr^ecn  tidgc  t>ein<»cn  JVP  vnferer  bitt 


_     k  .    ,wfeitr  \mmff  i?ikkrt,wd 

5\vcn5iclpftcn  larmnfibcmel?:tiden  tagk  vo:  txmcrften  tagk 
DCS  nioiian  3uitti8  odcr  ixvvmoDta  vnlcr  Bapftumbs  im  ad?/ 

2Befe(?efi      -R 


Opening  and  closing  lines  of  bull  issued  (1520)  against  Luther. 
(5.    Early  Fraktur,  §  9,  4«,;  except  second  line,  §  9,  i  N.) 


1Rementmein|ocbot>ergefat5 

miff  wb  /  t)tinJ>  fowl  t>o«  mtr/dan  t§  b  in 


Text  of  a  tract  of  Erasmus',  1521. 
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(6.  Schwabach,  §  9,  3«.) 

Da  s  1>  ftcf)  fyaben  abgen>ertbt 
Won  jrem  f>prten  x>nb  ber  n>apb 
t>rtb  ^abett  f>  t>etk(fen  bapb 
©jwb  gmtgen  nad>  besitToites  ftfycyn 
"$n  bteunlbtttitf  be 


5Der  |>  gefurt  |>4t  mtt  lufle 

tn 
t)erlo:en 

Hans  Sachs,  1523. 

(7) 

gronrf  tion  If^IatD  jnn 

©r^leften  /  §rel)er  futtfte  ajtagifter  /  »ur 
ger  pm  23mt#toto  /  tounbfc^t 
bem  Sefer 


e  2Bie  tool  bag  o  tmb  u/fonft  flcmcinliri)  mefjr  langf  benn 
furtf  fein  /  rairb  jnen  bennad)  toeifnnbg  /  omB  fidjernna,  toitten 
fie  $ner(ena,ern  /  obber  and)  jierb  !ja(B/bag  1)  pigcfngt/bodj 
meljr  tuulfr'eljeus  benn  notljalben  /  $nb  big  a,c(d)ict  /  too  fein 
erljoBen  BuojftaB  /  a(g  /  B  b  f  je.  fm^  ba  Bet)  ftcjct  /  alg  tiers 
no^men  /  ^nrljannen  /  mu^en  /  Benn^men  /  rljitm  :c. 

SBeil  bag  t)  alletucfl  lang  ift  /  toirb  jm  on  not  bag  1)  (fold)? 
$uerlena,en)  ^ngefuget  /  toig  ber  gemeine  Brand)  Bet)  uielcu  fjclt  / 
a(g  /  t)()in  tjljnen  tjljren  uub  ber  ajetdjen  /  3o  boa)  /  tjm  ober 
tjnen  u.  /  on  bag  5  fiitufl  lycrc  /  35nb  toirb  ber  aeftalt  /  meljr 
fnr  einen  tiBcrflnfg  /  obber  ^inbcrnnfg  anfiefe^en  /  benn  notljals 
Ben  geBrana)t  /e2Bei(g  ben  ongenBten  (efer  me^r  ^inbert  obber 
fcumct  benn  forbert.  (&ttlitf)t  aBer/fe^en  im  fa)rciBen  %ts 
uuiulid)  ein  I  an  no,  fruiitb  3  /  i"t  brntf  a  ber  /  ein  (ana,  gerab  j 
big  ortg  /  an  feine  ftat  /  29Se(ajeg  mir  am  Beften  gefettt. 

Frangk's  ©anklet),  1531. 
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(8.   Schwabach  with  Bastard  capitals,  §  9,  3*  N.) 

€5pr4<f>  /  wicker  fccr  obcrfl  fiirfl  cfc  we 

feftt]l;/t 

plnlonc 


tfl  em  twQltc£  bficj)  ftir  tot  £  es 
tncmen  man/  &cim  4U<£>  allc  fctn  ffctp 
iff  /&A6  er  cin  en  burner  ot>er  ^au  f  tmr^ 


ucff  er  n/  £&ltcrn/  wctb/  hn  &er  n/et> 
^cit  letb/cf  uter/  £  nec^tenn  /  «4c|)b4rn/ 
frcun&c/  ftm&e  /  oberfei  t  vfi  jc&crtnan 
baltcnfot 


Luther's  Introduction  to  ^efltS  ©nrad^,  1533. 

(9) 
(V)  @o  in  eine  2Bo2t  TD  ber  Ie§te  Su^ftab  ift  :   ober  aitd^  tuan 


am  enb  be§  roojts  nac^  im  r»olgen  bife  ©plben  /  er  /  ere  /  ere§  / 
e  /  en  /  efi  /  efter  /  ete  /  ifd)  /  ertfcfye  /  :c.  rotrbt  b§  n>  gelefen 
tote  em  u.  $ran)  /  §anaro  /  erfreroeft  /  befc^aroen  /  gel)an)ete  / 
2BUlt3ot»  /  (SuntgetDtfdje.  Stum  tft  tt)  **  roan  e§  bem  au  / 
eu  /  **  ^ugefetjt  roojben.  ^Jleiiro  /  graitroe. 

(b)  4)ie  3  /  i  /  j  roerben  gehaucfyet  nit  allein  al§  Selblautenbe 
$8itrf)ftaben  /  rote  in  bifen  2Bo2ten  :  2Ban  ber  2Btrt  rotrbt  lommen/ 
roirb  ic^  jt)m/2c.  fonber  and^  al§  ein  9Jittftimmenber  /  tmb  rotrbt 
[tare!  alfo  auSgefprodjen  /  ba§  man  ^alben  tetls  etn  g  f)62t 
gletd)fam  ein  i  barauf  :   Sung  /  jener  /  t)erjefyen  /  majefiet  / 

fen  /  3ob  /  3acob  /  breijerig  /  &c. 

(c)  2)a§  DJUttel  33  lautet  t)aft  fo  Hnb  al§  ber  jene 
ben  man  bag  boppel  t)  fyeifjt  /  nemltd^  ba§  2B. 

Helber's  £eutjcfje3  <St)lIabterbutt;lein,  1593. 
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(Early  Modern  Fraktur,  §  9,  4j. 

(10)    SDo*  f  (fot>)  mu£txjr  efo 

niemafe  aefdjrfrtm  tver^n  /  atfo  fdjr  ctfcr  matt 
nicfyf  tcdjr  jmmaftir/  j(?/jjjo/  fonticrn  tmmcr* 


^rfiffermn  ^  jo&mff  cmem  ©rHdjWn/wte 
f  ^  gemetni^ct)  pffe^r  gcfftrt  Am  5unjcrDen/jutn 


Ttofi  ge^ctfdit  SBort  au^/  ftotom  man 


ftrtc, 
faff*/  Da^  job  fcm&afettj!  nid)f  (?^ 

TOUp  f)dfTmtfjm/i(jr*  Schottel's  ©prac^  Jhinft,  1651. 


unb  mein  J^etjlanb  t(f  tm  eben/«<    i653. 

(12)        9?eudngcr  tester  unb  biefoerbefletf  cr 
2lbent^eurltd)er 

SIMPLICISSIMUS 


669. 


(13) 

SJJit  ndc^fter  ©elegenljett  t)on  ^ter  tt)itt  i(^  mefjr 
fc^rei6en/ber  |)®5R§R  jet)  tnit  eurer  SBei^ett/unb  fein 
e  euer  fefte3  @^Io§  /  Slmen  ! 

Germandon  in  Pensylvania  Americae 
d.  7.  Aug.  1694. 
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('4) 

2l6er,  o  2Bert,  ba§  nur  ©Dtt  attgegenroartig  erfennet, 
$)arf  fic§  bie  SDicljtfunft  aud)  roofyl  aug  bunller  gerne 

bir  ndfyern  ? 

2BeiIje  fie,  ©eift  6djopfer,  t)or  bem  id)  im  fttllen  ^ier 

bete;  &c. 

Klopstock,  1749. 


(15)  £><ts  jrloldiu  ©te  frrecfrcn,  w(e  ein 
foredjen  mup  /  tembie  ©cogen  ()mn)icberum 
cntbe()rlfc^  ffnb.  Un^  ntemats  roaren  fie 
«fe  fefct.  34  f^«  ten  ©ropen  roefnen  gcogen 
J^anf  ,  6af  (Te  i&re  TCnfpriJc^c  ouf  etnen  5D?«nn 
Ijaben  fa&rcn  iaffen  ,  ben  fd>  boc^  nur  fe'ftr  un^ern 
mtt  fftnen  get^eilet  ^tte.  —  3dj  bin  f^re  (Se? 
biet^ennn,  $ettfjeim:  @ie  Swuc^en  wetter  fcmen 


Lessing,  1770. 
(16) 

Es  haben  sich  daher  seit  der  Wiederherstellung 
der  Wissenschaften  auch  mehrere  gelehrte  Man- 
ner angelegen  seyn  lassen,  diese  Kenntnifs  zu 
befordern  und  zu  verbreiten  ;  nur  dafs  sie  dabey 
verschiedene  Wege  gegangen  sind.  **  Seit  dem 
der  Italianer,  Anton  Pigafetta,  um  1536  zuerst 
Worter  in  den  von  ihm  bereiseten  Landern  sam- 
melte,  *  Was  die  Zweckmafsigkeit  betrifft,  so 
schien  mir  eine  solche  Formel  ihres  Zweckes 
ganz  zu  verfehlen,  wenn  sie  nicht  mit  einer  buch- 
stablichen  Ubersetzung  versehen  ist. 

Adelung,  1806. 
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07) 

Uberall  wurde  sonst  von  den  latein  schreibenden  und 
redenden  geistlichen  lateinische  schrift  an  die  stelle  der 
runischen  gesetzt  ;  **  Hierzu  tritt  aber  noch  etwas  anderes, 
die  haClichste  entstellung  ist  ohne  zweifel  der  romischen 
majuskel  widerfahren  (man  halte  $8$©$  zu  BPGI  ;  auf 
stein  als  capitalschrift  ist  solche  ungeheuer  weder  ehizu- 
hauen  noch  zu  lesen  leicht),  deren  anwendung  unter  der 
minuskel  nur  sein  kann,  den  beginn  der  satze  und  reihen, 
dann  aber  eigennamen  hervorzuheben.  so  wird  sie  allent- 
halben  in  griechischen  oder  lateinischen  biichern,  nament- 
lich  auch  in  deutschen  handschriften  des  ganzen  mittelalters, 
und  noch  in  den  Drucken  des  15,  zum  theil  des  16  jh.  ge- 
braucht.  Jakob  Grimm,  1840. 

(18) 

£)a§  fl  (f3)  fyingegen  ift  ein  ttnrflidjer  $)oppel  =  @onjo  = 
n  a  n  t  unb  ftefyt  al§  folder  nur  nad)  etnem  gefcfyd'rften 
locale,  **;  5-  »•  **  Men,  &  ^fit,  ber  £af3,  ic. 

Heyse's  Grammar,  edition  of  1873. 

(19) 

Es  ist  aber  doch  sehr  fraglich,  ob  die  schreibung  sz 
sich  bewahrt  haben  wiirde,  wenn  nicht  im  silbenanlaut 
das  bediirfniss  vorhanden  gewesen  ware,  zwischen  dem 
harten  und  dem  weichen  laute  zu  scheiden  (vgl.  reiszen  - 
reisen,  flieszen-flieseri),  wahrend  in  der  verbindung  st 

das  S  StetS  hart  ist.  Paul's  Principle^  1886. 

(20) 

gitylt  3^t  e§  nic^t,  ba§  meine  [the  Brook's]  Duette  ba§  §erj 
be§  2Balbe§  ift,  an  metner  ganjen  ©rfc^einung,  an  bem  §auc^ 
t>on  ©efii^I  unb  SSe^mutl),  ber  @ud)  au§  mir  entgegen  at^met? 
UeberaU  errege  t(§  ©efu^l.  **  3)er  ©tcin  fonnte  (Suc^  9ftan= 
er^a^Ien,  benn  jein  ©ebad&tmfj  ragt  in  langft  tjergangenc 
3eiten.  PutUtz,  1890. 


** 
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(21). 

23or  allem  banfe  trf)  §errn  ^Brof.  23  a  r  a  tf  in  ©trafcbttrg  fur  bte 
llberroeifung  feiner  lerjfalijcfyen  ©ammlungen  au3  ber  Sitteratur  beg 
16/17.  ^aljrljunberte),  ferner  meinem  geefyrten  33erleger  $  a  r  I  X  r  ii  b  • 
n  e  r  in  ©trafcburg  imb  !g>errn  D  3  !  a  r  23  o  Ij)  m  e  in  3ieitf)enbad)  i.  33. 
fiir  %>ttfe  in  berfelben  atirfjtung.  **  £>err  Dr.  ^erb.  9Ji  e  n  £  in  ©trafc 
burg  fyat  eine  (Srganjung  **  ber  3iegifter  **  beigefiigt. 

Friedrich  Kluge,  1893. 

THE   BASIS   OF   SPELLING 

31.  Though  the  phonetic  principle  :  Designate  each  sound, 
that  is  heard  in  correct  and  distinct  enunciation,  by  its  appro- 
priate sign,  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  spellers,  its 
application  is  much  restricted. 

1)  The  alphabet  is  imperfect,  §  25. 

2)  Pronunciation  is  not  uniform  and  there  is  no  standard 
of  correctness,  §  158-9,  162-3. 

3)  Where  the  traditional  spelling  has  long  been  fixed,  it 
has  not  been  changed:  tmb  unt,  2lbt  apt;  but  s$apft,  formerly 
$ab(e)f(t),  $abft,  or  ^apft. 

4)  The    spelling   of    a    word    may    be    regulated   by  the 
analogy  of  a  related  word  or  form  that  is  differently  pro- 
nounced :     Sob  Ibblid)  with  b  because  of  £obe§,  mag  with  g 
because  of  mbgen.     This  tendency,  while  natural  enough, 
leads  to  no  good  and  much  confusion  and  cannot  be  carried 
far  anyway  :    for  ex.,  we  can  write  mag,  which  North  Ger- 
mans pronounce  mad)  and  South  Germans  maf,  but  we  must 
write  d)  in  mbd)te. 

5)  Two    words   sounded   alike   or  nearly    alike    may  be 
spelled    differently  to    distinguish  them   to   the    eye.     Xob 
'death',  tot  'dead';    Sib 'eyelid',  £ieb  'song';    bltiuen  'to 
blue',   bleuen  'to  strike';    and  so  formerly  fe^rt  'to  be',  but 
jetn    'his',    §  191.     At   first    sight    this    might    recommend 
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itself  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  by  variety  in  spelling  more  than  a  few  of  the 
many  meanings  a  word  may  have,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  context  will  tell  what  a  word  means  when  written 
as  well  as  when  spoken. 


THE  CHOICE  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  LETTERS  REPRE- 
SENTING THE   SAME   OR   SIMILAR  SOUNDS 

Note.     For  ee,  e&,  e ;   ie,  ifi,  i,  &c.,  cf.  §§  42  &c. 

32.  a,  e(§§i2o,  3;  176,185);  an,  eu  (§§  120, 3;  177,190). 

a  and  du  are  generally  employed  to  represent  mutated  a 
and  cm  when  some  form  of  the  word  or  some  evidently 
related  word  contains  a  or  au.  So  alter,  Sartber,  3Ra'wrie, 
la'uft,  Srmel,  glaubtg,  —  because  of  alt,  Sanb,  ^Haum,  laufen, 
2lrm,  ©laube. 

Note  i.  But  a  and  (ill  are  sometimes  used  though  there 
be  no  corresponding  words  with  a  or  ail  (so  2thre,  rdllfpem) ; 
and  e  is  sometimes  used  where  one  might  expect  a  (so  behetlbe 
£anb,  @ltern  alt,  fertig  ftafjrt). 

Note  2.  2lfore '  ear  (of  grain) ',  anftrd'ngen  '  to  yoke ',  $ar'e 
'  heifer ',  Sartije  '  larch-tree  ',  ttwfiretl  '  to  last ',  but  ©&re 
'  honor ',  anftrengen  '  to  strain ',  ^erfe  '  heel ',  £ertt)e  '  lark ', 
fid)  roehren  'to  resist';  and  blciiien  'to  blue',  grctulid^  'gray- 
ish', but  bleuen  'to  strike',  greulitt)  'horrible',  are  distin- 
guished according  to  §  31,  5. 

33.  ai,  at),  ei,  et)  (§§  172,  174,  i88,  191). 

ai  (a  more  phonetic  spelling  than  ei)  is  written  in  §ai, 
$aifer,  ^rain  'Carniola',  gaie,  Safai,  3Kai,  9Jtaib,  3)lailonb 
'Milan',  the  city  3Mn§,  9Jlai§,  9Jlaifd)(e),  matfd&en.  3)ic  Sat, 
§ain  'grove',  Saib  'loaf,  the  river  Wlain,  S3iain  'balk', 
(Saite  '  string ',  SSaife  '  orphan  ',  are  distinguished  according 
to  §  31,  5,  from  bet  Set  or  Set)  'bey',  bei  'by',  greunb  §ein 
'death',  £eib  'body',  mein  'my',  rein  'clean',  the  river 
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in,  (Seite  *  side,  page  ',  bie  SSeife  *  manner,  tune  ',  ber  2Beife 
'philosopher';  similarly  Said)  'spawn',  -JBaib  'woad',  but 
Seidje  'corpse',  SSeibe  'pasture,  willow'. 

Elsewhere  ci  is  used,  at)  and  et)  now  occur  only  in  proper 
names,  so  23at)ern,  ber  23at)er,  ^orbernep  ;  but  see  §  20. 

34.  M  (§  178). 

The  same  consonant  is  written  finally*  as  medially,  even 
if  there  is  a  change  in  the  sound  (§§  31,  4,  &  108,  2).  So 
plump  like  plumper  ;  Seib,  leiblidj,  like  £eibe3,  &c. 

b  is  written  in  ab,  2lbt,  @rbfe,  §erbft,  rjiibfd),  $reb§,  06, 
Dbft,  $ebhul)n,  felbft,  &c.,  also  in  2Bilbbret,  but  p  in  $apft, 
$rop[t,  &c. 

35.  b,  t,  &t,  tl)  (§§  l84,  231). 

The  same  consonant  is  written  finally*  as  medially,  even 
if  there  is  a  change  in  the  sound  (§§  31,  4,  &  108,  2).  So 
ber  Xob,  Xobfeinb  ^fiinbe,  tobbrtngenb  =lranf  =miibe  -rounb, 
,  &c.,  like  Xobeg  ;  but  tot  *  dead  ',  ber  Xote,  Xotentjaug, 
,  tbten. 

b:  33erebfam!ett  (but  berebt),  $erfcmb  (but  oerfanbt),  unb, 
jemcmb,  &c.,  anroefenb  (but  Slnroefen^ett),  eilenbg,  oollenbS, 
§ufe^enb§,  &c.  (but  unr>erfel)en3,  eigenS,  without  b  ;  see  §  122 
end),  fyoffenb,  enblic^  (but  ^offentlic^,  eigentlidj,  &c.,  with  t, 
cf.  below),  $onfirmanb,  ©jamtnanb,  but  nearly  all  others  =cmt, 
see  below.  For  feib  'are,  be  !  ',  but  feit  '  since  ',  see  §  31,  5. 

t:  Srot,  £mte,  ^ilettant,  ©migrant,  §ofpitant,  &c.  (but 
see  =anb  above),  be^tefyentltd),  eigentlic^,  fle^entlid^,  cjelegent= 
lid^,  fyoffentlidj,  roiflentlid)  (but  ^offenb  above,  eigen3,  &c.), 


*  Consonants  are  said  to  be  (i)  initial,  if  the  first  of  a  word,  and 
even  if  preceded  by  another  stem  (as  in  a  compound)  or  by  a  prefix 
((Stein,  ©e^ftein,  23ei=fpiel,  $rettnb=ft()aft);  (2)  medial,  if  followed  by  a 
suffix  or  inflectional  ending  that  begins  with  a  vowel  ((jifttg,  SBudje^, 
<3rf)luffel);  (3)  final,  if  at  the  end  of  a  word  ($(ir,  33erg,  Qefagt)  or  of  a 
syllable  (3fla&=ci)en/  tti^lid),  lofcte,  §e^=fe).  See  §§  89  &c. 
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ent=,  cmt=.     Xon  'sound',  feit  'since',  but  Xfyon  'clay',  feib 
'are,  be  !  ',  according  to  §  31,  5. 

bt  is  rare  :  er  fcmbte,  gefcmbt,  ©efcmbtfcfyaft,  berebt  (but  23e- 
rebfamleit),  er  Idbt  (but  nrirb),  &c.;  also  names  like  Slrnbt. 
For  6iabt  '  city  ',  ber  ©tdbter,  ftdbttfd),  but  ©tait  and  6tdtte 
'place',  ftatt  'instead',  ftattfmben,  &c.,  see  §  31,  s. 

tlj:  £E)aI,  Staler,  tfyat,  thdtig,  &c.,  £hon  'clay',  (but  Xon 
'sound',  §  31,  s),  X^or,  tfyortcfyt,  £r>ran,  £&.rdne,  tf)un,  £h.un= 
fifdjj,  ^f)Ur(e),  llntert^an  ;  the  names  SBertfya,  2)ietf)er,  ©iintt)er, 
Sotfyar,  Sot^ringen,  Sutler,  DJiat^ilbe,  X^eobalb,  X 
^f)U§ne!be,  2BaIt(^)er  ;  and  many  adopted  words  : 
meter,  X^ron,  3:^ee,  Sitter,  &c.,  cf.  §§  45,  48,  ,5. 

Note,  (a)  In  native  words  G  now  writes  t  not  if)  :  (i)  be- 
fore short  accented  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  those  long  vowels 
whose  length  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  the  like  (£urm  ; 
Stem,  Setl,  teuer  ;  Xeer,  'Sier),  (2)  in  =twn,  stumer,  =tiim 
(©igentum,  Ungetiint),  (3)  medially  and  finally  (2ttem,  raten, 
©erateraofil,  5Rut,  rot,  2Birt,  trert).  (3)  Sw  discards  silent 
E)  after  t  in  all  but  adopted  words  ;  while  A  retains  it  even  in 
most  cases  where  it  is  now  discarded  by  G.  §  28,  N. 


36.  bs(§is°Na),t$,a 

Before  an  s  belonging  to  an  inflectional  syllable  or  to  an 
element  of  a  compound,  the  b  or  t  of  the  stem  is  retained, 
§31,4:  2anb§,  §auptfarf)e,  SRdtfel  :  elsewhere  the  sound  ts  is 
represented  by  §  or  £  (cf.  §  46  Ns),  but  if  in  £otfe<  Dutch. 

37-    f,*,M 

1)  The  sound   of  f  is   usually  represented  by  f,  §192: 
gelb,  feft,  forbern,   fbrbern   (but  oorber,   gut)5rberft),   guile, 
fullen  (but  ooK),  fiir  (but  t)or),  ©trafe,  $ampf  ;   also  in  the 
foreign  words  :    (Slefant,  ©Ifenbein,  gafah  ;   and  in  the  names 
Slbolf,  Slrnulf,  Subolf,  Slubolf,  2Beftfalen. 

2)  tJ  (§  238)  is  written  (never  before  u,  it,  cf.  §  16,  iR):  — 
(a)  initially  (§  35  ft),  in  $ater,  Setldjen,  uer=,  SSerS,  better, 

(©eoatter),  3Sie^,  uicl  'much'  (pel  'fell'),  trier,  SSIiefc,  33ogel, 
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23ogt,  23olf,  t)oE  (but  guile,  fUKen),  DON,  cor  (but  fur),  oorber 
(but  forbern,  forbern),  t)orn,  gut)brberft,  and  their  derivatives. 

(b)  medially,  in  Crewel,   s$ult)er,   and  geographical  names 
like  SBouenben,  §annooer,  §a»el,  £Ie»e,  3ftat)en§burg. 

(c)  finally,    in   foreign   words   like   brat),    -ftert),    ©uftat), 
Set)!o'je. 

3)  J)Ij  occurs  in  ©pfyeu  and  in  foreign  words,  cf.  §  219. 

38-  g,  dj  (§§  i97>  2>  !98>  2)>  I  (§  205)- 

1)  The  same  consonant  is  written  finally  as  medially,  even 
if  the  pronunciation  changes,  §31,  4:    $omg  $bntge,  ga'f)n= 
rid)  ga'f)nrid)e,  2Ber!  2Berle§,  2Berg  Merges. 

2)  g  is  written  :  — - 

(a)  In  names  in  =tmg  (§ebtDtg,  Subnrig,  &c.),  and  in  some 
nouns  in  ?ig :  (Sffig,  ^afig,  £bnig,  pfennig,  &c. 

(b)  In  adjectives  in  =ig :  artig,  giittg,  &c. 

Note.  The  suffix  4trf)  is  regularly  written  with  d),  but  after 
I  of  the  stem  it  has  been  mistaken  for  the  =ig  of  Ijeil=tg,  &c. 
Thus  abelng  for  abel4id^,  and  billig,  obllig,  biicfelig,  &c. 

(c)  In  3agb,  5Ragb,  3Sogt ;  for  mag,  magft,  but  mbd^te,  see 
§31,  4;    for  Xetg  'dough,'  ,3^*9  'dwarf,  but  Xeidj)  'pond', 
groerdj  'awry',  §31,5;  compare  also  Irtegen  '  make  war,  get ', 
taugen  '  be  good ',  fiegen  '  conquer ',  rjerfiegen  '  dry  up ',  with 
lried)en  'crawl',  tauten  'dive',  fiecfyen  'be  sick',  oerfied^en 
'languish,  expire',  and  see  §§  197,  i  R«,  198,  i  R. 

3)  fy  is  written  :  — 

(a)  in  substantives  in  =rtdj  ((Snterid),  gd^nrtc^, 
&c.),  also  in  ^firfid),  SRettic^,  Xepptc^,  &c.  For  ^ei 
Iried^en,  fiedjen,  &c.,  cf.  2  c,  above. 

(ft)  in  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  ?lid)  (cf.  note  to  2  b, 
above),  thus  efyrlid),  gliidlid^,  &c.,  and  so  t>erbffentlid)en,  &c. 
Notice  aEma^lig  <  gemad). 

(c)    in    substantives    and    adjectives    in 
tljimdjt,  &c.;  but  ^rebigt  <  ^rebiget. 
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39-  g$,  IS,  ctf,  (rfS),  djf,  (<j3),  |. 

i)   Stems  in  g,  f,  <f  retain  these  letters  before  the  s  of  an 


ending  or  added  stem  :  flugS  glug,  linfS  lint,  $nid3  fnirffen 
fmrf'en,  ftractS  ftract. 

2)   Elsewhere  the  sound  ks  is  spelled  :  — 

(a)  generally  $3  (§  182):  2l«fe,  2lc$fel,  glad)S,  D$S,  fed>3, 
roadmen,  &c.,  also  Sadden  'Saxony',  $Betd)fel,  &c. 

(/>)  but  i  (§  240)  in  2l#,  gaje,  §eje,  9Zij,  ^e,  and  in 
many  foreign  words  (§  48,  10). 

40.  te(IO/Ia;  n«(nf),na,§i22. 

1)  IS,  nS:  gels,  §als,  §ulfe,  Sinfe,  bie  ©anS  'goose'  (but 
ganj  'whole'),  Sinfe,  roinfeln. 

2)  I§,  n^:  Salj,  @d)mal§r  SSalge,  rodlsen,  gan^  'whole'  (but 
bie  ©an§),  grungen,  San^e,  $opan^  3tan§en, 


41*    \f  \\r  $t  &     For  adopted  words,  cf.  §  48,  12. 

1)  Initially  (§  35  ft),  only  f  (capital  @)  is  used  :  fagen, 
;  and  §auptfad)e,  ©egen,  Utrfegen,  so  ac^tjam,  ©d^idtfal, 

Note.     So  too  before  t  and  p,  an  f  or  @  is  written  for  y 
(§  225):  ftetjen,  ©piel. 

2)  Medially:  — 

(a)  Between  vowels  z  (§223)  is  represented  by  f  :  ©eifel 
'  iostage',  9Jlufe  'muse',  retfen  'travel',  roeifen  'show',  bie= 
j  j  ;  so  too  when  e  is  omitted,  thus  unfrer  for  unferer. 

(&)  Between  vowels  s  (§  228  &  N)  is  represented  by  ff 
after  short  vowels  (§  46  N  3  end)  :  fyaffen,  effen  ;  by  £  after 
long  vowels  :  ©ei^el  '  scourge  ',  3DtuJ3e  *  leisure  ',  reifjen  '  tear  ', 
tueifien  '  whitewash  '. 

(f)  After  consonants,  f  is  written  :  @rbfe,  @ibec^fe,  giid^fe, 
emfig,  &c. 

(d)  Also  before  p  or  t  of  the  stem  :    @fpe,  ^nofpe,  §uftcn. 
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3)  Finally:  — 

(a)  before  t  of  the  stem,  \  is  written  :  21ft,  faft,  &c. 

(b)  for  either  medial  \\  or  medial  |j,  {$  only  is  written  (A 
alone  requires  js  for  medial  ft)  :    faften  but  er  faftf  (cf.  below 
c,  end),  fajste,  gefajjt,  fa^lid)  ;  griifjert  and  so  er  griijst,  griiflte, 
&c.     Notice  also  mi^-  (A  requires  fs)  in  9Jlipraurf),  mijjlid), 
&c.,  and  even  before  vowels,  so  mtjjad)ten. 


Note.    But  atf§,  be3  (besfyalb,  be^felben,  &c.),  rae 
),  &c.),  in  spite  of  aujjer,  beffen,  roeffen,  so  2lg  (A  requires 
Pl.  9lffe,  Sittet  pi.  StUette,  and  =me  in  spite  of  mif[e(n), 
cf.  §  47- 


(V)  for  medial  f,  §  is  written  :  bbfe  but  bb§,  bo^tjaft, 
^eit  ;  but  j  is  retained  by  G  in  forms  like  er  reift  (for  reijet), 
reifte  (A  requires  §,  Sw  allows  either),  though  ft  becomes  j$ 
in  similar  cases,  cf.  #,  above. 

(//)  in  suffixes  and  inflections,  §  (§  8  ft)  is  written  :  5Ttan= 
ne§,  jeneg,  flugS,  Sltla^,  Silbnis  (in  spite  of  Stlbnifjc),  &c. 
So  also  in  grei^eitg!rieg,  £)ien3tag,  &c. 

(<?)  in  words  that  have  no  corresponding  medial  forms,  § 
is  written  :  al3,  bis,  bi^^er,  raag,  e§,  ba§  '  the,  that  ',  ba3= 
jertige,  &c.  For  ba^  (A  requires  baj3)  '  that  '  as  conjunction, 
see  §  31,  5. 

(/)  When  words  like  Saften,  £nofpe,  2Bafjer,  are  divided 
(§  49,  2),  the  retention  of  f  is  preferred,  but  usage  varies  and 
the  official  spellers  are  not  dogmatic  on  the  subject. 


SIGNS   OF   THE    LENGTH    OF   VOWELS 

For  adopted  words  see  §  48,  17. 

42.  When  a  long  vowel  is  not  followed  by  two  or  more 
consonants,  its  length  is  generally  left  unindicated  :  ba,  bar, 
fyaben.  Similarly  before  $,  fd),  &c.  (§  137  N  i),  and  even, 
at  times,  before  several  consonants  (§  141  end). 
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43.  The  length  of  an  a,  e,  or  (rarely)  o  may  be  indicated 
by  writing  it  double. 

Remark.     In  the  adopted  word  Itieren,  -He-  =  if. 


1)  aft:    2(d/  2(a§,  §aar,  ba§  $aar  and  em  paar,  ©aal, 
©aat,  ©taat  (but  ©die,  §drrf)en,  not  (Sadie,  &c.  x  Similarly 
proper  names  :    5lad)en,  bte  3lar(e)  the  river,  Slargau,  §aag, 
§aarlem,  sJJtaa3,  Sftaab,   ©aale,   ©aar,  28aal.     For  bet  Star 
'  eagle  ',  ber  9Jiaat,  but  ber  or  bag  2lr  '  an  are  ',  bie  -JJtafyb,  see 
§31,5. 

2)  ee:  Seere,  Sect,  $lee,  ^rafeel,  See,  fc^eei,  6c^nee,  (See, 
©eele  (but  jelig),  ©peer,  Xeer  ;  and  some  adopted  words,  for 
ex.,  Xfyee  ;    also  the  river  (Spree.     Distinguish  ©eeft  'geest', 
§eer  '  army  '  and  wer^eeren,  leer  and  leeren  '  to  empty  ',  9fteer 
'  sea  ',   Sfteebe  (also  3ftfyebe)  '  roadstead  ',  from  gefyft  '  goest  ', 
fyer  '  hither  '  and  fyefyr  '  sublime  ',  le^ren  '  teach  ',  me^r  *  more  ', 
5?ebe  'speech',  31,  s. 

Note.  In  the  inflection  of  words  ending  in  ee  another  e  is 
not  added  (so  ber  ©ee  =  ze,  beg  .@ee3  =  *«  or  z?9s\  unless  it  is 
intended  to  call  attention  to  the  extra  syllable  ;  compare  Eng- 
lish freer,  agreed.  For  adopted  words  see  §  185  N  5. 

3)  00  :  Soot,  ba§  9Jloor  '  heath  '  (but  ber  9JJot)r  '  negro  ', 
see  §  31,  5),  9Jloo§  ;   but  Sotd^en  not  33botd)en. 

44.  it  represents  I  in  many  words  :  — 

1)  Native  words  like  33ter,  Siebe,  <Sieg.     For  Sieb  'song', 
(Stiel  'handle7,  roteber  'again',  but  Sib  'eyelid',  ©til  'style', 
TDtber  'against',  see  §31,5.      Notice  gtebft,  gtebt,  gieb,  or 
gibft,  gibt,  gib  ;    see  Word-list.     For  fieng,  gieng,  l)ieng,  see 
Word-list. 

2)  Words  of  foreign   origin,  ending  in   =te,  =ter,  =ieren  : 
^artte',  papier',  [tubie'ren,  and  others  like  them. 

Note.  Sw  requires  =tren  in  most  words  (§  28  N),  allowing 
=teren  only  in  a  few  having  a  corresponding  noun  with  =te=: 
barbieren,  regieren,  fpajieren,  &c.,  see  §  31,  4- 
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3)   Some   other   words  of  foreign    origin  :    33rief, 
^riefter,  &c.     For  gteber  '  fever  '  (but  giber  '  fibre  '),  3Jltene 
'  mien  '  (but  9Jltne  '  mine  '),  see.  §31,5. 

Note  i.  In  the  inflection  of  words  ending  in  ie,  another  e 
is  not  added  (so  bdg>  $nie  —  f,  bte  $ttte  =  I  or?'?,  aitf  ben 
$ttien  =  in  or  I'sn),  unless  it  be  intended  to  call  attention  to 
the  extra  syllable  (so  bte  $tttee  =  /£«z">). 

Note  2.  In  some  LG  names,  e  or  t  is  added  to  a  vowel  as 
a  sign  of  length,  so  ^e&oe,  ©oeft,  £roi§borf.  £oaft,  6oaf£>, 
&c.,  <  English,  are  similarly  regarded. 

45.  Ij  is  often  (esp.  before  I,  m,  n,  r,  §  30,  7)  used  to  indi- 
cate the   length  of  a  preceding  vowel  ;   if  t  precede,  the  fy  is 
written  after  that  (£f)d,  &c.,  cf.  §  35  &  N):  gafyrt  (but  §of= 
fart),  $ol)l,  SHufym,  <Sol)n,  ihr,  sJ?aht.     See  §  31,  5,  for  $o&le 
'plank'  (but  Morale  *  bowl,  punch  '),  geltft  'goest'  (but  ©eeft), 
^e^r  'sublime'  (but  §eer  'army',  tjer  'hither'),  hot)!  'hollow' 
(but  fyolen  'fetch'),  tt)r,  lefyren  'teach'  (but  leeren  'empty'), 
9JiaI)b  (but  gjiaat),  9JJa^l  '  repast  '   (but  9M  '  time,  mark  '), 
mafjlen   'grind'    (but   malen  'paint'),   9JJd^re   'mare'   (but 
Waw   'story'),   3Jief)I  'flour'  (but  Mtau   'mildew'),   mef)r 
'more'  (but  9Jteer  'sea'),  9J?ohr  'negro'  (but  9JJoor  'heath'), 
(So^Ie  'sole,  sill'  (but  (Sole  *  brine  '),  U^r  '  timepiece  '   (but 
Ur  <  urus  '),  2Ba^I  '  choice  '  and  2&al)lpla£  (but  2Balfiatt  or 
3Saf)Iftatt  'battlefield'),  roa^r  'true'  (but  roar  'was'),  2Behr 
(but  roer  'who',  28ergelb). 

Note  i.  Before  the  f)  of  ;6eit  a  silent  ^  is  dropped,  so  rof) 
but  3fio&ett;  not  so  in  compounds,  thus  ©troh&ttt,  &c. 

Note  2.  In  some  cases  silent  fy  has  an  historical  value, 
having  once  been  pronounced,  so  fe&en,  fdl),  &c.  (§  200  b). 

DOUBLE   CONSONANTS 

For  the  pronunciation  of  double  consonants  see  §§  155-6. 

46.  i)  After  a  short  vowel  of  the  stem,  a  consonant  is 
doubled  if  it  is  the  only  one  there  :  fallen,  gaU  ;  so  too  even 
if  inflectional  endings  are  added  :  bu  fa'llft,  er  fa'Ut,  be§ 
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ber  ftrafffte,  —  and  nimmft,  triffft,  troff ,  griff,  though  the  in- 
finitive has  a  long  vowel. 

2)  Similarly  in  compounds  and  derivatives  :  §emmfd{)uf), 
JaUtfyiir,  ©ammler,  ©anrmluttg  ;  but  if  the  origin  or  force  of 
either  element  is  not  obvious,*  the  consonant  is  often  writ- 
ten single  :  23rcmb  and  33runft  —  brennen  (but  Sranntroein 
because  of  gebrannt),  ftunft  and  $imbe  —  lennen  (but  f  ennt= 
ltd),  $enntni£  because  of  gefemnt),  ®efrf>aft —  fdjaffen,  fumfen 
—  fummen*,  ©pinbel — fpmnen,  aljo  —  all,  §imbeere,  Singriin, 
2Balnu£,  &c. 

Note  i.     The  consonant  is  not  doubled  in  most  monosylla- 
bles that  are  always  or  often  unaccented  :  in  eo,  in,  bd3,  .&c. 
(cf.  §  144  ft),  also  toeg,  tne3 ;  still  bonn,  benn,  tuann,  roenn. 
Note  2.     In    compounds   two  consonants  are  written    for 
three,  if  all  have  the  same  sound  :  bennocf),  SJftttag,  3)ritteil 
or  S)rittel,  <Srf)tffahrt,  JBrenneffel.     But  c!f,  ^3,  &c.  are  never 
simplified  :  9iiic!fehr,  ©rfju^oU,  @cf)Iu|fa^.     See  also  §  49  N  4. 
Remark.     This  is  the  rule  as  given  in  Bv,  Bd,  and  A  ; 
the  others  prescribe  it  only  in  the  five  examples  given 
above;  but  Sx  permits  it  in  others  :   23etttucf)  or  23ettud), 
©tillleben  or  ©ttlleben,  &c.,  and  Sw  prescribes  and  W 
permits  the  spelling  SBett^ucf),  ©till^eben,  &c. 
Note  3.     For   ff   we   write  rf,  so  23ctc!er  (for  Sdf^fer,  cf. 
§  49  N  i).     As  $  =  ts,  only  t  is  repeated,  so  ^  (=tts),  thus 
fe^en ;    J  is  never  doubled;    §  137  N  i  end.     Digraphs  and 
trigraphs  (rf),  frf),  &c.)  are  never  doubled.     Medial  ff  may  be 
regarded  as  a  double  fj :  beijjen,  but  gebiffett,  &c.  (§  41,  26). 

47.  In  suffixes  having  a  short  vowel  under  a  secondary 
accent,  a  following  single  consonant  is  doubled  only  when 
a  vowel  is  added,  so  3ltla§,  ©ra'fin,  geugnig,  —  but  Sltlaffe, 
(Mfirmen,  geugniffe,  £c.,  cf.  41, 3  N. 

Note.  Still  the  doubling  of  ttl  is  shirked  in  ©ibame,  Srailttgame, 
^ilgriine,  and  in  SteirfjtiiTuer,  forgfanter,  &c.,  even  by  those  who  pro- 
nounce u  and  a,  cf.  §§  237,  N2end,  170,  Nsend;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  £  for  3  is  written  in  ^liebifc,  <2ttegli£,  sJ)fort^,  Scwfifc. 


*  Even  here  there  is  inconsistency,  for  cf  (cf.  §  46  N  3)  and  fc  are  written 
for  f  and  3  in  ftledz,  ftnicfS,  nactt,  je^t,  also  in  brucrfen,  gluctfen,  &c. 
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THE  SPELLING  OF  ADOPTED  WORDS 

For  the  division  of  adopted  words  see  §  50. 

48.  There  is  much  diversity  and  inconsistency  in  the 
writing  of  foreign  words.  In  general,  the  longer  a  word  has 
been  in  the  language  and  the  more  it  has  accommodated 
itself  in  pronunciation  to  the  German  language,  the  more 
apt  it  is  to  be  written  as  a  German  word. 

1)  i  for  Greek  v,  or  y :   ©ipg,  ©ilbe,  Sirup,  ©til,  Sirofal; 
but  ©rjmrtaftum,  £r;ri!,  9JJprte,  ^mpfye,  Srjftem,  &c.,  cf.  §  241. 

2)  ii  for  French  u  :    23rofcf)itre,  £oftiim,  Seltiire,  Xribiine; 
but  3ter)enue,  ^Ketwe,  &c. 

3)  u  for  French  ou  :  SBlufe,  ©ruppe,  Suife,  Suppe,  Sruppe, 
&c.;  but  Souquet,  Gouftrte,  3toute,  Xour,  &c. 

4)  o  for  French  au  :  Scfyaffot ;  but  (Sauce,  ^Bureau,  $la= 
ieau,  &c. 

5)  a  for  foreign  ai  :    gontdne,  9Jttgrcme,   tftrjetil,  St^er, 
^Scibagog,  &c.,  especially  in  =dn,  =d'r:    ^apitd'n,   Sourjera'n, 
^ilttdr,  Selretd'r ;  but  Affaire,  gt)aife,  cf.  §  172  R  3. 

6)  ii  for   French   (o)eu:    gjibbel,   DJlanboer,    $bbel,   &c., 
especially  in  -Q%  :  nert)b§,  religtb^  ;  but  abteu,  Sngenieur. 

7)  f  for  Lat.  c  (Greek  K):    Darnel,  $anal,  dangler,  ^affe, 
Piaffe,  ^lofter,  $rone,  2lbt)ofat,  ^rdbtlat,  3llabemie,  ®emo!ratie ; 
gabrif,  9JJuf«,  2lritl)metil,  ^S^t)fi!;    2lrttfel,   9Jlu§!eI;    bireft, 
^Punft,  2)iale!t,  eleftrtfd) ;  Coalition,  College,  ^ommentar,  $on= 
gte^,  Corruption.  —  But  c  remains  in  cc  and  cqu :    Slccorb, 
5lcqutfition. 

Remark.  —  In  the  same  word  the  >£-sound  must  not  be  dif- 
ferently represented,  so  not  correft  nor  forrect.  £>nbtcatt»u3 
has  c  as  a  Latin  word,  ^nbifattt)  has  f  as  a  Germanized  word. 

8)  Greek  %   'ls  represented  by  r^,  but   pronounced  k  in 
^arafter,  @t)or,Gt)oral,  g^rtft,  6t>rontf,  &c.     See  also  §  181,  i3. 

9)  f  for  French  qu  :   @ti?ette,  9ttarte,  $alet ;    but  Souquet, 
Clique,  &c. 
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10)  Foreign  x  is  retained  :  3awtippe,  Sljiom,  bojen,  (Sjamen, 
@r.empel,  &c. 

n)  J  for  foreign  c,  t,  before  front  vowels  :  gelle,  3^1, 
8an§e,  ^oli^ei,  so  in  the  ending  =§teren,  and  when  final: 
^reug,  ^rtng,  $)tftan§,  SMffererij,  3)uobe$,  ^ofptj.  In  other 
cases  usage  varies  :  g  usually  in  $)e§ember,  $on§ert,  9JJebigtn, 
Officer  ;  c  usually  in  Gigarre,  GirftiS,  foetal,  fpedfifcfy.  Simi- 
larly Septer  or  ©cepter,  §  179  R. 

But  c  is  retained  in  cc,  $C,  and  yc  ;  in  words  originally 
Greek  ;  and  in  names  ;  and  t  is  retained  in  zt\a,  zi\s,  sttOlt  : 
Slccent,  ®igctplin,  @£cettens;  gt)flii§,  Splinber,  9^^inocero§; 
(Sicero,  timber;  martialtfd^,  patient,  Nation,  still  ©rc^te,  =b§. 

And  j^,  rather  than  $,  is  retained  in  gnterme^jo,  ©figje,  &c. 

12)  (f  for  French  c  :  Stfaffe  ;  but  r  or  c  in  ©auce,  ga^on, 
ga^abe  (or  gaflabe),  &c. 

The  j-sound  is  generally  represented  as  in  German  words  ; 
so  6etimbe,  rafieren,  ^enfton,  ^afle,  'Jpaffion  ;  <Spa^,  fpajsen, 


SJiuSfel,  brii§!.     But  before  p  and  1,  f  is  generally 
written  :  §ofpt3,  3)tftang,  2)iftrift  (still  2)igpeng,  ®i§put,  &c.). 

13)  fr^  for  French  ch  :    ^rofd^e,  2)epefc^e,  3Jiafcl)ine,  &c., 
but  g^auflee,  Gtyef,  &c. 

14)  Foreign   (r)rh  is   retained    in   ^{^abarber,    ^R^etorif, 
rfyeumatifd)/  ^atarrl).     So  too  in  the  names  9ft^ein,   9i^on, 


15)  Foreign  th  is  retained  in  Xfyeater,  Xfyee, 
X^ermometer,  2fyron,  Slrit^metif,  9JIet^obe,  &c.  All  such  (ex- 
cept tea)  have  ///  in  English.  Notice  Slutor  for  English 
author,  in  which  h  has  intruded. 

1  6)  Foreign  v,  whether  =  f  or  ro  (cf.  §  238),  is  generally 
retained  :  33eil$en,  23er§,  33ogt,  $ufoer,  brat),  3^en),  SSe^per, 
&c.,  5Rominatio,  rclatit),  &c.  ;  $afe,  ^aoalier,  ^ooeUe,  &c. 
But  ^araroane,  ^ratoatte,  Saroine,  &c. 

17)   Signs  of  Quantity  etc  :  — 
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(a)  In  final  accented  syllables  we  write  (i)  sometimes  ct, 
sometimes  e  —  even  if  the  rest  of  the  word  is  written  in 
German  letters  :  5lEee,  5Irmee,  3bee,  Stfyee,  and,  with  second- 
ary accent,  $affee';  '(Safe',  Goitpe',  Neglige';  (2)  ie  (=t): 
Gfyemie,  ©alette,  $f)ilofopl)te. 

(ft)  In  (i)  final  accented  syllables,  the  following  conso- 
nant is  generally  doubled  if  the  vowel  is  short  :  $)ueE,  teed, 
SBaflett,  nett,  (Mopp,  barorf ;  so  too  before  3\  gigarre,  ©tifette, 
©ruppe;  but  §otel,  SiHet,  bouquet,  Subget,  see  §  138,  N2^. 
In  (2)  unaccented  syllables  the  foreign  doubling  is  some- 
times simplified  :  Sajonett,  Bonier,  ^omabe. 


(Efyapter  it] 


THE  DIVISION  OF  WORDS  AT  THE  END  OF  A  LINE 

Remark.  —  There  is  much  less  uniformity  in  the  rules  the  various 
governments  have  issued  as  to  this  matter  than  in  those  on  spelling. 
For  the  phonetic  division  of  words  into  syllables,  see  §§  88  &c. 

a)    Native   Words. 

49.  i)  Compound  words  are  divided  into  their  elements  : 
^ien^tag,  auf=ftehen,  uoll=enben,  f)er=au§,  I)in=ein,  t)or=iiber, 
bar=auf,  roarntm;  23e=griff,  jersftort,  Un=art,  ent=arten  (but 
em=pfangen,  (Sm^pfang,  §  91  Ni«). 

2)  Beyond  this,  words  are  so  divided  that  the  new  line 
begins,  if  possible,  with  a  single  consonant  (d),  fd),  pf),  £,  if) 
represent  but  one  sound  and  count  as  single  consonants  ; 
for  ng,  cf.  note  i),  see  §§  89,  91  :  lob=te,  grtif)=Ung,  Xromm= 
ler,  @rb=fe,  $)rerf)3=ler.,  lo=ben,  33ii=d)er,  nm=fcf)ert  ;  so*  tapper, 
frat^en,  Iaf=ten  and  Itf=peln  or  Ia§=ten  and  H§=peln,  §  41,  s/. 
So  ab=Iig,  though  the  phonetic  division  is  a=blig,  §  91,  Na. 

Note  i.  Double  consonants  as  well  as  bt  and  ttCJ,  though 
representing  but  a  single  sound  each,*  are  divided,  and  d 
becomes  If*:  £rom=mel,  wif^fen,  (Stable,  ^tn^ger,  33ti!-fer. 

Note  2.  For  giin;fttg,  ang=ftigen,  fum^pfig,  ^ar^pfen,  &c., 
see  §  91,  2. 

Note  3.  What  is  cut  off  must  contain  at  least  one  syllable, 
and  a  division  must  be  avoided  if  but  one  letter  is  thereby 
set  off,  so  never  ft^reng,  2l;bel. 


*  Bv  &  W  put  ng  with  the  preceding  syllable  ($tng=er) ;  A,  Bv,  &  Sw 
put  jp,  ft,  £,  tf,  pf,  as  well  as  cf),  frf),  J,  &c.,  with  the  following  syllable 
(Ia=ften,  IHpeln,  fia^cfen,  fra^en,  &c.) ;  P  &  Sx  do  so  with  bt  (@ta=bte, 
*ertt)an=bte),  and  P  &  W  with  pf  (tto^pfen) ;  W  also  specifies  that  ft  of 
a  superlative  should  not  be  divided  (treil=fte,  be^fte). 
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Note  4.  Most  (not  Bd)  of  those  who  drop  one  of  three 
consonants  in  compounds  (§  46  N  2  &  R)  restore  it  when  the 
word  is  divided  (@c&iff;fahrt,  &c.),  except  in  ^{it-tag,  ben^nodj. 


b)  Adopted   Words. 

50.   Foreign  words  are  divided  about  as  native  words  are. 

1)  Compounds  are  divided  into  their  elements  (Gfr_=empel, 
3nter=effe,  £)emo=frat,  sD£irrO'ffop,  s$ro=blem  (and  usually  ^ro= 
fetyt,  s$ro=fobte),  Xran^aftion  (but  observe  £ran=jtt  and  tran= 
fpirteren,  and  so  ab-ftraft). 

2)  (a)   A  single  consonant  goes  with  the  following  vowel 
(s3Ke=ter,  $rt=tif,  pf^djifd), .^ro^^ct,  cf.  §  49,  2);  (b)  two  con- 
sonants are  separated  (^Jlagsnolic,  2lrith=meti!),  but  a  stop 
consonant  goes  with  a  following  I  or  r,  §  91,  3  (^Pu=bli!um, 
9teglige',  $a=tro=Ilu§,  ^a=tra^e,  ^e=trwm,  @mi=grant);  (c)  of 
three  consonants  the  last  two  go  to  the  new  line  (ele^trifd), 
ob=ffur),  and  f  goes  with  following  tr  (TOnt=ftrant);  (d)  two 
vowels  of  different  syllables  are  separated  (^re=atur,  $o=efie). 
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THE   USE  OF  CAPITALS 

51.  Capital  letters  have  already  been  spoken  of  as  the 
originals  of  all  letters,  §  2.     We  have  also  seen  that  when 
the  text   came  to  be  written  in  small  letters,  the  capitals 
were  used  to  distinguish  certain  words,  §  3.     The  capital 
beginning  a  chapter  or  stanza  was  usually  larger  and  more 
ornamental  than  one  used  elsewhere,  and  was  frequently  of 
a  different  style.     Thus  it  might  be  Roman  while  the  rest 
was  uncial  or  minuscule,  and  it  was  often  Roman  or  uncial 
when  the  rest  was  Gothic. 

52.  The  words  in  the  text  that  were  first  distinguished  by 
capitals  were  proper  names,  the  names  of  the  Deity,  &c.;  as 
is  still  the  case  in  English.     See  the  selections  in  §  30.    -But 
German  printers  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  embellishing 
their  pages  with  the  ornamental  capitals,  and,  in  spite  of  fre- 
quent protests  from  the  grammarians,  the  practice  was  taken 
up  in  writing,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  i  jth  century,  all  nouns 
were  written  with  a  capital  initial.      In  this  century  most 
words  that  could  in  any  way  be  construed  as  standing  for 
nouns    (for   ex.,   jemanb,   tnandjer,  a(Ie§,   &c.)    came   to   be 
weighted  down  with  capital  initials.     See  §  30,  20.     The  use 
of  a  long  or  capital  i  in  writing  tfyr,  ifym,  ifynen,  &c.  (§  19) 
was  specialized  to  distinguish  these  forms  when  used  for  the 
second  person  and  was  extended  more  or  less  to  other  pro- 
nouns designating  the  second  person,  §  54,  5.     The  height 
of  absurdity  was  reached  in  the  practice  (still  to  be  observed 
in  some  devotional  books)  of  distinguishing  such  words  as 
©ott  from  ordinary  nouns  by  the  use  of  two  capitals  :  ©Dtt, 


bet  §@rr,  §  30,  u.  Gottsched  championed  the  cause  of  the 
capitals  and  made  a  great  splutter  at  those  that  would  have 
relieved  the  language  of  them. 

53.  Jakob  Grimm  was  the  most  radical  opponent  of  capi- 
tals,   discarding  them   except  to  mark   new   paragraphs   or 
lines  of  thought  and  to  designate   proper   names,   §  30,  17. 
He  has  been  followed  by  most  philologians  in  the  matter  of 
common  nouns  and  pronouns  (§  30,  19),  and  by  the  official 
spellers  in  the  cases  of  some  of  the  pronouns  (§  55,  4),  but 
the  "  correct  "  use  of  capitals  still  forms  an  unnecessary  task 
for  the  learner.     That  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  fraktur 
capitals  among  the  Gothic  small   letters   is  unharmonious, 
has  been  pointed  out,  §  8  end  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
disagreeable  than  a  whole  word  printed  with  these  purely 
initial  letters  :    3@@U@,  §69191,  §  30,  »,  13. 

RULES 

54.  A  capital  letter  is  now  used  to  begin  :  — 

1)  A  sentence,  usually  a  line  of  poetry,  and  a  quotation 
preceded  by  a  colon.      (But  not  in  '§=  @§  or  ®a3.) 

2)  Substantives  (§unb,  ©laube)  and  words  used  as  sub- 
stantives (ber  9^eicf)e,  ®ute3  unb  33bfe§,  ba§  ^Ztcfyts,  jebem  ba£ 
Seine,  ba3   ©rfyebenbe,  ©ebrucfteS,  Sefen  imb   ©cfyreiben,  ba§ 
28enn  unb  ba§  2lber,  ba§  2lbc,  2)eutfc^  lernen  *),  including  an 
adjective  used  after  etroa§,  tnel,  &c.  (etttm§  9teue§,  ntd^ts  ©ute3). 
Similarly  after  =  in  compounds  ;  see  examples  in  §§  46  R,  64, 3. 

3)  Adjectives  and  numerals  following  a  noun  as  a  cog- 
nomen ($arl  bet  ©ro^e,  2Bilfyelm  ber  (Srfte). 

4)  Adjectives   and   pronouns   in   titles  (@c.  ^Rajeftdt,  bte 
^aiferlic^e   $oftr    ber  SSirflidje   ©efjetmrat),   so   too   in   bag 
©djttmrje  5Jieer,  bte  SSereinigten  ©taaten. 


*  In  this,  2)eutfd)  is  a  noun  =  '  the  German  language';    but  in  beiltfcf) 
jprcd)CU  the  word  is  regarded  as  an  adverb. 
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5)  The  personal  pronouns  @ie,  Sfyrer,    3^n^>    and   tne 
possessives  3^r,  Sfyre,  3fy*>  &c.,  when  these  forms  are  used 
for  the  second  person  (to  distinguish  them  from  fie  '  they ', 
ifyr  '  their ',  &c.)  ;   in  letters  also  the  forms  of  $)u  and  £)ein, 
singular  and  plural.      §  52. 

Note.  Similarly  when  the  second  person  plural  is  used  for 
the  singular  (^jhr,  (Slier,  (Slid)),  or  the  third  person  singular 
for  the  second  (masc.  (Sr,  Seiner,  %fym,  S^  ©ein ;  fern.  <5te, 
3&rer,  3&r).  For  (Sin  see  §  263  N3. 

6)  Adjectives  derived  from  the   names   of  persons,  (bie 
©rtmmfcfyen  sJJJard)en,  bie  §omerifd)en  ©ebtcfyte,  bie  2)euerlic^fd)e 
33ud)()anbhmg,  Sutl)'er(i)fd)  or  Sut^'(e)rifd^  §310,2),  and  adjec- 
tives in  =er  from  names  of  places  (ber  Joiner  ®om,  ©c^roeijer 
£dfe).     See  §  55,  2, 3. 

55.  Capitals  are  not  used  in  other  cases  :  — 

i)   Substantives  that  have  practically  become  other  parts 
of  speech  :  — 

(a)  Prepositions  :  cmgeficfytS,  befyufS,  fraft,  urn  ...  rwHen, 
t)on  .  .  .  roegen,  &c. 

•(&)  Conjunctions  :  faK§r  jumal. 

(f)    Indefinite    numerals  :    etn    paar    '  a   few '    (but  $aar 
'pair'),  ein  bif$en  'a  bit'  (but  Si^en  'small  bite'). 

(//)  Adverbs  :  morc»en§,  DormittagS,  &c.  (but  beg  3ftorgen§ 
«&c.,  and  @onntag§  &c.),  ^eute  abenb,  gefiertifrii^,  &c.,  an= 
fang§,  rec^t^,  tcilS,  eine§tetl§,  jebenfalte,  &c.  (but  fd)Ur»mften 
gaH§),  guterbtnge,  meinerfeits,  gettlebenS,  einmal,  oiclmol(«), 
bieSmal  (but  ba§  etne  9JiaI,  btefes  SJlal,  Dtelc  3J?ale),  berart, 
glucflidjerroeife,  &c.,  biSroetlen,  jett^er,  aCe^eit,  geroifferma^en, 
berma^en,  &c.  (but  iiber  aHe  9Ka^en),  unterroegS,  beijeiten, 
norber^anb  'for  the  present',  bergauf,  jat)tauS  jafyrein, 
roeg,  of)negleic^en,  won  alterSfyer,  guied^t,  beileibe  nic^t 
tage. 

(e)  Parts  of  verbal  phrases  :  ad^lgeben  and  ic^  gebe  ad^t  &c. 
teiltiaben,  ^anbtiaben,  ftanbfyalten,  ^auS^alten,  ^o^nlac^en,  t)of>n 
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fprecfyen,  preiggeben,  ratfcfylagen,  ftattfinben,  teilnefymen,  nwfyr* 
nefymen,  t)on  nbten*  and  im  fianbe  fein,  in  ftanb  and  §itred)t 
fetjen,  511  ftanbe  and  §u  ftatten  tommen,  iiberljanb  nefymen,  §u 
leibe  and  gu  Hebe  tfyun,  gu  nidje  and  §u  nid)te  macfyen, 
bringen,  con  ftatten  gefyen,  gu  teil  roerben,  in  ad)t  nefymen, 
ad)t  laffen.*  —  Similarly  leib  (and  not,  reefy)  tfyun,  freunb  (and 
feinb,  gram,  fcfyabe,  fdjulb,  tt)illen§)  fein,  e§  ift  mir  angft  (so 
leib,  not,  tt>ef)e,  rao^I),  e§  gefd)iet)t  mir  red)t,  e§  ift  mir  einerlei. 
Thus  34  nefyme  bran  teil,  but  54  nefyme  feinen  Xeil  bran. 
2)a§  lie^  er  aufjeracfyt  but  ^)a§  lie^  er  au^er  alter  2l4t.  SBann 
finbet  ba§  ftatt  ?  but  @in  gute§  28ort  finbet  eine  gute  Statt. 
3ft  er'§  nid^t  imftanbe  ?  but  $)a§  §au§  ift  in  tr>ofynlid)em 
(Stanbe.  @§  t^at  ifnn  leib  but  @r  tfjat  fid)  ein  Seib  an. 

Note.  When  the  elements  of  such  phrases  are  supposed 
to  retain  their  individual  values,  the  substantive  retains  the 
capital :  $olge  leiften,  5iebe  ftefien,  £a!t  fialten,  £ro£  bieten, 
^pla^  gretfen,  im  ©ttcfye  lafjen,  im  Segriff  jein,  311  ^iifjen 
fallen,  511  SSJJute  fern,  511  SBerfe  ge^en,  &c.  But  this  distinction 
is  very  difficult,  see  §  53. 

2)  Adjectives  that  are  derived  from  the  names  of  persons, 
but  have  come  to  have  a  secondary,  more  general,  meaning  : 


*  The  official  spellers  are  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory  as  to 
these  words.  P  at  -first  favored  writing  preposition  and  noun  as  one 
word  and  the  verb  separately  (and  was  followed  by  Bd)  but  later,  along 
with  W,  decided  to  separate  the  preposition  too  in  most  cases  ;  and  Sx 
prefers  this  spelling  ;  still  in  some  cases  not  even  the  verb  is  separated. 
P  &  W  prescribe  and  Sx  recommends  in  urf)t  nefjmen/  cwfjer  ad)t  lafjen, 
311  ntt^e  macfien,  im  and  aujjer  ftanbe  fein,  in  ftanb  fe^en,  511  ftanbe  fom= 
men,  oon  ftatten  gel)en,  511  ftatten  fommen,  511  teil  rcerben,  similarly  W 
(P  is  silent)  ^U  Hebe  and  ju  letbe  t&ltn,  and  P  (W  here  joins  Bd)  con 
nbten  fein  ;  while  in  all  these  Bd  prescribes  and  Sx  allows  tnad)t  nefittten, 
gunu^e  madjen,  &c.  But  P,  W,  Sx,  &  Bd  prescribe  jurecfit  mac&en  or 
je^en  (but  the  Bd  word-list  prescribes  5urerf)tlegen  =!ommen  =roeifen), 
and  W  &  Sx  (P  silent)  prescribe  jtttoege  bringen,  while  Bd  prefers 
juroegebrinqen.  W  prescribes  (P  silent)  ^unic&te  madjen,  Sx  prefers 
$u  nidjte  mad;en,  while  Bd  prefers  junicfjtemacfyen  ^gefien  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  P  &  Sx  prescribe  itberhanbneftmen,  W  &  Bd  iiberhanb  nebmen, 
B  has,  with  P,  i'tber[)anbnebmen,  311  ftanbe  fommen,  311  teil  roerben,  but 
is  silent  as  to  the  others. 
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erne  lutfyerifdje  ©emeinbe,  ein  mofyammebanifdjer  Jiirft,  fyomeri* 
fd^eS  ©elacfyter.     Cf.  §  54, 6. 

3)  Adjectives   and   adverbs   derived   from  the  names  of 
countries  or  districts  :    bie  englifcfye  ©pracfye,  bte  romijcfyen 
Segionen,  bie  beutfcfye  glotte,  beutfcfy  fprecfyen  (§  54, 2  ft),  bie 
rfjeimfcfyen    ©table,   bie   babifcfyen    ©cfyulen,   fdOroei^erifrf)   but 
Scfyroeiger,  §  54, 6- 

4)  All  the  pronouns  and  numerals  not  specified  in  §  54, 
3, 4,  s,  thus  :   ber,  biefer,  jener,  berjenige,  berfelbe,  einer,  feiner, 
jeber,  jeglicfyer,   beibe,  bie  betben,  ber  ndmlic^e,  ber  etne,  bei 
erfte,  ber  erftere,  ber  groette,  ber  le^te,  a(Ie,  fdmtlic^e,  einige, 
etlid^e,  ntet)rere,  t)iele,   etnjelne,  roemge,   anbere,  Derfd^iebene, 
bie  anbern,  bie  iibrigen,  man,  jemanb,  ntemanb,  jebermarm, 
manner,  ett»a§,  nic^tg,  einigeS,  anbereS,  t)iel,  metjr,  tDetiig,  bapj 
meifte,  ba§  geringfte,  ba§  raenigfte,  ba§  anbere,  folgenbes,  nac^= 
ftel)enbe§,   obige§,  ade  beibe,  alte  brei,  ber  erfte  befte,  jeber 
beftebige,  fein  anberer,  niemanb  anber§,  aHe§  moglicfye,  aHe§ 
anbere,  nid)t§  anbereS,  mandjjerlet,  t)ielerlei.     So  too  :  in  aHem, 
t)or  aEem,  unter  anberem,  im  folgenben,  im  iibrigen,  bei  or 
trot}  aEebem,  im  uorfterjenben,  fiir§  erfte,  §um  le^ten,  bi§  in§ 
etn^elnfte,  nic^t  im  mtnbeften.      Similarly  :    alle  neun  n>erfen, 
auf  aHen  t)ieren  fried^en,  mit  fedjfen  fal)ren,  gu  groeien  gefyen. 
In  @r  ift  immer  nodj)  ber  alte,  ber  alte  =  berfelbe ;  but  in  @s  ift 
ber  Sllte,  2llte  =  'old  man'. 

5)  Adjectives  and  adverbs,  such  as:    grojs  unb  flein,  gleidj) 
unb  gleidj,  arm  unb  reid[),  jung  unb  alt,  fyod)  unb  nieber,  burd) 
bidt  unb  bitnn,  iiber  furg  ober  lang,  won  flein  auf,  auf  or  ju 
beutfd) ;    Wbnften§,  frii^eften§,  auf§  befte,   aufg  fdjjonfte,  auf^ 
neue,  am  or  jum  beften  (but  jum  attgemeinen  Seften),  mit  nad)= 
ftem,  r>or  furgem,  ol)ne  raeitereS  *  at  once ',  bet  roeitem,  bis  auf 
roeitereS  'for  the  present',  t)on  neuem,  feit  langem,  im  aflge= 
meinen,  im  ganjen,  im  gangen  unb  gro^en,  im  groften  ganjen, 
tm  roefentlic^en,   inSbefonbere,   urn  ein  bebeutenbeS,   nid^t  tw 
geringften,  unterm  Ijeutigen  (=  ^eute),  be§  na^ern,  beS  bftern( 
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in  gutem  or  im  guten,  eg  ifi  mein  eigen,  eg  ift  bag  ricfytige 
(=  ricfytig),  eg  ift  bag  befte  (—  am  beften),  eg  fcfyeint  bag  »er= 
niinftigfte ;  fein  moglic^fteg  t^uu,  gui^aben  (so  =f)etj$en,  =fagen), 
gu  eigen  geben,  feilbteten,  feil^alten,  tt)al)rfagen,  gum  beften 
Ijaben,  gu  gute  fallen,  t)orlieb  nefymen,  beim  alten  laffen,  ben 
furgern  giel)en,  ing  reine  bringen,  im  reinen  or  im  llaren  fein,  im 
ftUIen  bleiben,  im  triiben  fifdjen.  But  3<i)  bin  auf  bag  Su^erfte 
gefa^t.  $u  guter  Se^t  or  jugutetle^t.  3m  Jreien  fein.  3Sir 
fprec^en  won  2Utem  unb  3ieuem.  @ei  ntc^t  blo£  im  ©ro^en  treu ! 


(Efyapter  r> 
PUNCTUATION* 

56.  The  Period  is  used  at   the  end  of  declarative  sen- 
tences,   and   of   headings   of    chapters    and    the    like,    also 
generally    after    abbreviations    and    the    ordinal    numerals. 
Hbttig  griebrtd)  28tlb,elm  III.  [=  ber  3)rttte] ,  roelcfyer  am  16. 
[  =  fed^efyttten]  S3?orjember  1797  fetnem  SSater  auf  bem  £h.rone 
gefolgt  roar,  fyielt,  rote  biefer,  an  ber  sJieutraIitdt§politi!  feft. 
§.  33.  =  jum  Seifpiel,  it.  f.  ro.  =  iinb  fo  roeiter.     But  the  period 
is  generally  omitted  after  abbreviations  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem :  m  =  Meter,  mm  =  Millimeter,  cbm  =  $ubifmeter ;   also 
after  ^/{  =  Wait  (M.  =  9ReiIe)  and  ^  =  pfennig,   §  15,2. 
Many  (for  ex.,  W)  use  the  period  after  I,  II,  &c.  only  before 
substantives.     For  the  decimal  point,  see  §  57,  iNs. 

57.  The  Comma  (now  ,  formerly  /,  §  30)  is  used  :  — 

i)  Between  co-ordinate  parts  of  a  sentence,  but  not  gen- 
erally before  unb  unless  the  co-ordinate  parts  be  clauses. 
Srf)  fyabe  Iprifdje,  eptfdje  unb  bramattfcfye  ©ebid)te  oerfa^t;  id) 
habe  iiber  A'unft,  iiber  ^fytlofopfyie,  iiber  X^eologte,  iiber  ^oliti! 
gefdjrieben  —  ©ott  t)er§ei^'§!  But  $)ie  ^unft  ift  lang,  unb 
ift  unfer  ^eben.  Cf.  also  the  sentences  in  the  following  §§. 

Note  i.  When  co-ordinate  clauses  have  one  or  more  ele- 
ments in  common,  no  comma  is  used  before  unb  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  (^ertrcute  auf  ©ott  unb  ntcfyt  auf  sJJ{enftt)en),  unless 
it  is  intended  thereby  to  set  them  off  for  separate  considera- 
tion (3)rtnnen  nwltet  bie  ftticfitige  SwuSfrcw,  unb  Ijerrfdjet 
roetfe  im  fian^lio^en  $retfe,  unb  lehret  bie  9JZaba^en,  unb  roefiret 
ben  ^naben,  &c.)  ;  but  one  is  generally  used  before  aber,  bod), 


*  On  the  basis  of  the  rules  in  W ;   the  others  in  G  do  not  treat  the 
subject  of  punctuation. 


so 


and  unb  when  =  aber  (£)er  2lbenfr  war  jrf)on, 
Though  a  comma  is  generally  used  before  unb  when  there  is 
no  common  element  in  the  clauses  (%tf)  erjatylte  i&tn  bte  ©e= 
frf)id)te,  unb  bann  fam  er  gletcfy  mit,  see  also  unb  bag  in 
6  below),  it  may  be  omitted  in  short  sentences  (S)ie  ^ifcfye 
fprtngen  unb  ba3  SBafjerfyu&n  tautfjt  unter). 

Note  2.  Nor  is  a  comma  needed  before  ober,  the  com- 
paratives al3  'than',  'as',  and  rote  'as',  'like',  teiB  —  tetls, 
balb  —  balb,  foroo&l  —  al3  aud),  entraeber  —  ober,  roeber  — 
nodfj,  &c.  ©3  tnufj  btegen  ober  brecfyen.  ^tf)  bin  befjer  al6 
man  benft.  $09  iiebe  ifon  rate  meinen  Sruber.  S)u  mu^t 
entroeber  ftetgen  ober  finfen.  Salb  la^t  er  ba  balb  bort  ein 
(StiidE.  But  a  comma  is  used  (6  below)  before  alia  '  when  ' 
(and  '  as  '  =  '  when  '),  tote  '  when  ',  '  how  ',  and  the  parenthetic 
'  as  ',  also  before  als>  bafj. 

Note  3.  Distinguish  between  ©in  fraftiger  lunger 
SJiann  and  ©in  junger,  !rdftiger  3Jiann,  in  which  latter 
the  adjectives  are  co-ordinate. 

Note  4.  The  comma  is  not  needed  in  §aupt=  3e^;  uno 
©igenfc^aft^rabrter  and  the  like,  but  some  use  it. 

Note  5.  In  German  the  comma  rather  than  the  period  is 
used  as  a  decimal  point,  or  separatrix  ;  but  the  decimal  figures 
are  generally  made  smaller  :  2,87  «pfb.  or  2,37  spfb.  =  2.37  Ib. 

2)  Before  and  after  parenthetic  statements  (cf.  §  62  and 
§  63):  Unb  ifyr,  id)  fyofT  e3,  W*  mir  rmllig,  bet. 

3)  Similarly  before  and  after  vocatives  and  such  exclama- 
tions as  do  not  require  an  exclamation  point,  and  after  ja, 
nein,  freilid),  nun,  and  similar  words  beginning  a  sentence  : 
3a/  ja,  man  miifs  bag  (Seine  fceifammenfyalten.     (Si,  3Sater,  roaS 
ftefyft  bit  fo  6b3  ?     sJhm,  e§  finb  bod^  liidjtige  Seute  unter  ifynen. 

4)  Before  and  after  appositives,  and  adjectives  and  parti- 
ciples that  follow  their  nouns  as  appositives:  X)en  Dber&efefyl 
iiber  bie  faiferlic^e  5lrmee  iibernahm  be§  Haiferg  6o^n,  gerbi= 
nanb,  ^tonig  t)on  33b^men  unb  Ungarn.     (Not  so  when  ©ofyn 
&c.  are  often  used  with  a  name  and  become  almost  a  part 
of  it  :  9J£ein  6ofyn  gerbinanb  unb  beine  ©c^roefier  9Jiarte.)    £)ie 

ift'§,  bie  heilige,  bie  hohe,  bie  gu  bem  §immel  un§  bie 
baut.     So  before  a  participial  clause  that  follows  the 
main  verb:    2ln  bem  Ufer  fiefy'  id)  lange  Xage,  baS  Sanb  bet 
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©riedjen  mit  ber  (Seele  fucfyenb.     But  ©oldjeg  bet  mir  bentenb 
fd)lief  id)  ein. 

5)  Before    pronouns    and    adverbs    that,    somewhat    like 
appositives,  repeat  the  idea  of  the  preceding  word  or  words  : 
3)er  kroner,  ber  fud)t  in  ber  @rbe  Scfyoft.     $bnnt  ifyr  eg  erraten, 
biefeg  sJtatfel?     $orl)in,  ba   bradjt'    ber  SDeobat  beg   $aiferg 
©efunbfyeit. 

6)  Before   all   subordinate   clauses,   including  restrictive 
relative  clauses,  where  no  comma  is  used  in  English.     (But 
see  §§  58-9.)     3aNfcn  @ie  nid)t,  bajj  bag  uerlangte  ^uftfpiel 
fyeute  nid)t  mittommt ;  eg  fiel  mir  erft  fpat  ein,  eg  311  fucfyen,  unb 
bag  fyabe  id)  balb  eine  l)albe  ©tunbe  ot)ne  (Srf-olg  get^an.     2)ie 

,  bie  mit  ber  3lufgabe  fertig  finb,  biirfen  nad^  §aufe  ge^en. 

er  liigt,  um  bie  ©trafe  Don  fid)  ab^uroenben,  o^ne  ju  be= 
benfen,  bajs  er  bamtt  aufg  neue  fiinbigt.  See  also  the  examples 
in  §  56. 

Note.  But  infinitive  clauses  with  ju  do  without  the  comma 
in  short  sentences  and  where  no  misunderstanding  could 
thereby  arise,  for  ex.,  when  the  ju-clause  precedes.  @r  fyoffte 
511  ftegen.  3Jtein  SBort  surutfjtme&Tnen  ^abe  id)  fetnen  ©runb. 
^a^  ben!e  in  bie  <Stabt  31:  ge&en,  but  ^rf)  benfe  bran,  in  bie 
©tabt  311  gehen  according  to  4  above.  And  such  a  comma 
must  not  break  up  a  relative  clause  like  Seine  2hlftrtige, 
roelcfye  id)  fyoffe  ju  beiner  ^ufriebenhett  au^gefuftrt  ju  ^aben  &c 

7)  In  cases   where   the   semicolon  would   usually  be  re- 
quired, were  not  the  sentence  too  brief:    33eftetle  bein  §au§, 
benn  bu  mu^t  flerben.     2)er  ©eift  ift  twttig,  aber  bag  ^e*W  *P 
fd)n)ad^. 

58.  The  Semicolon  (now  ;  formerly  /)  is  used  (i)  instead 
of  the  comma  when  the  latter  would  be  too  weak  or  must 
be  used  as  a  subordinate  mark  of  punctuation  ;  (2)  instead 
of  the  period  when  this  would  too  distinctly  separate  mem- 
bers that  have  some  definite  connection.  It  often  stands 
before  benn,  aber,  bod),  &c.,  but  see  also  §  57,  7 :  2)em  $flan= 
genretd)e  gefybren  an :  @id)en,  SBudjen,  Xannen ; 
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Hirfd)baume  ;  SSet^en,  ©erfte,  §afer.  $)er  33au,  in  bem  bet 
ftonig  fdjlaft,  beftefyt  .au3  §ol§;  ©trot)  unb  $ed)  liegt  gnrifd&en 
ben  -JBanben  unb  unter  ben  SDielen.  £)ie§  tft  aber  aud)  alleS, 
tr>a§  id)  SfyneK  fyeute  fcfjreiben  tann;  benn  iiber  ben  2lrran$e= 
ments  i[t  mir  ber  $opf  gan$  rtwfte  geroorben.  Cf.  examples 
under  §  57,  iand6.  (3)  In  such  cases  as  §  59,  3,  (cf.  note 
there)  :  @§  ift  ein  ftitleg  unb  einfac^e§  pebantifdjjeS  Seben  tm 
§aufe  ;  bie  Gutter  fd^iittelt  ben  ^'opf  iiber  ©ellerts  frf)n)ebifd)e 
©rafin,  bie  Softer  lieft  ent§iic!t  in  ^leiftS  grueling  unb  fingt 
am  Glacier  t)om  ^Beild)en  unb  worn  Samrn  ber  §Iur,  unb  ber 
35ater  trdgt  bie  ^ieber  beg  ©renabierS  in  ber  £afd;e.  Cf.  §  66, 

i,  last  example. 

59.  The  Colon  is  used  :  — 

1)  Before   a  direct  quotation.      $)a  fagte  ber  erjte:    ,,S)u 
fbnnteft  mir  einen  ©ef  alien  tfyun." 

Note.  The  word  of  saying,  or  the  like,  is  often  omitted 
(see  §  66,  i,  first  example),  and  such  sentences  border  on  those 
under  3,  below;  similarly:  sjfdrf)  etlicfyen  Xagen  erhielt  id) 
roieber  ein  gericfytlitfjeio  <Sd)reiben  :  bie  ^priuatflage  roar  cwf= 
ge&oben. 

2)  Before  an  explanatory  appositive,  especially  if  it  con- 
sists of  a  series  that  stands  in  apposition  to  some  preceding 
general  word  or  gives  examples  of  a  principle  stated.      Cf. 
the   first   example   in    §  60.     53onifaciu§    errid)tete  im    3a^ 
741  t)ier  neue  SiStiimer:    SBUr^burg  fiir  Dfifrcmfen,  Suraburg 
fur  §effen,  ©rfurt  fiir  X^iiringen,  ©idtftabt  fiir  ben  5Rorbgau  an 
ber  ©renje  33apern§.     2luS  Sutler's  ©pradje  fd)bpften  berou^t 
ober  unberou^t  bie  erften  beutfc^en  ©rammatifer  :  gabian  Sratt9^ 
(1531),    Albert   Dlinger   (1573),     3oF)anne3    (5Iaju§   (1578). 
2Beftgerm.  ai  roirb  gu  a  \  ad  dib,  stdn  Stein,  hat  fyeifj,  &c. 

3)  Before  a  clause  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  or 
as  explanatory  of  what  precedes,  though  this  relation  is  not 
expressed  by  any  conjunction:    ©eroij}  roar  ©rabbe  eine  gan$ 
franffyafte  3^atur,  unb  aud)  unter  giinftigeren  Umfta'nben  ware  er 
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nid)t  anberg  geroorben  al3  rait  ifyn  fyeute  tennen:  er  nwfete  fid) 
nid)t  gufammen§uh.alten  rote  fein  ^orbilb,  §einridj  t)on  ftleift, 
er  befa£  gar  fein  ©efiifyl  fiir  bie  gorm,  unb  fo  floft  ifym  ber 
reicfyfte  ©toff  auSeinanber  ober  roirrte  fid)  ju  einem  $nauel. 

Note.     But  in  such  cases  it  is  now  more  common  to  use 
the  semicolon  (cf.  §  58,  3). 

4)  Occasionally  as  a  means  of  separating  clauses  whose 
members  are  subdivided  by  semicolons. 

5)  To  indicate  a  correlative  or  oppositional  relation  be- 
tween words,  &c.  :    5lud)  lommen  3fteime  nrie  ft  a  d)  :   X  a  g 
unb   ©  a  dt  :  X  a  g   «or. 

60.  The  Interrogation  Point  is  used  after  a  direct  ques- 
tion, even  if  that  is  an  incorporated  part  of  a  sentence  : 
2luf  bie  grage :    2Ba3  ift  2Ba^r^eit  ?   giebt  e§  t)erfd)tebene  2lnt= 
roorten.     Only  one   ?  is  used  with  two  or  more  closely  con- 
nected questions  :    3ft  fyter  etn  SSunber  gefdjefyen,  ober  b.aben 
mid)  meine  Slugen  geta'uf^t?     See  also  §  61  N. 

The  interrogation  point  is  used  after  an  indirect  question 
only  when  it  stands  by  itself  and  is  thus  equivalent  to  a 
direct  question  :  Db  fie  an  33ergfelbt§  ©mil  bacfyte  ?  But  @r 
fragt,  ob  bag  unfer  (Srnft  fei. 

61.  The  Exclamation  Point  is  used  after  an  exclamation 
or  a  statement  that  the  writer  wishes  to  call  special  attention 
to  ;    in  general  it  is  used  in  German  more  lavishly  than  in 
English,  being  often  employed  even  after  the  address  at  the 
head  of  a  letter  :    2(d) !  bie  ©attin  ift'S.     D  roie  fd)bn  ift  biefe 
2Belt!     2Benn  eg  bie  $bnigin  mare!     $)a§  l)ab'  idj  bir  gum 
le^ten  9M  gefagt !     Seben  <5ie  red)t  roo^l !     ,,3^  roerbe  mir 
bod^  t)on  einem  £necj)t  nid^t  follen  befef)len  laffen !"  fagte  S^ggeli. 
^affagiere  ba^in  fteigen  fyier  um  (raenn  ber  Slnfd^iu^  nid^t  pa^t, 
bann  beffer  in  3^na !),  be^tjalb  !urjer  Slufentfyalt ! 

Sieber  greunb ! 

2)ein  Srief  t)om  &c,     Cf.  also  example  in  §  57,  i. 
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Only  one  exclamation  point  is  used  with  several  closely 
connected  exclamations:  ^iefyet,  ^tefyet,  fjebt !  Ste  beroegt 
fid),  fd)n)ebt! 

Note.  An  exclamation  point  may  be  added  to  an  interro- 
gation point  to  express  astonishment,  indignation,  or  the  like  : 
SOBie  aber,  roenn  bie  <5cf)iUer  bie  fcfybnen,  ftimmhaften  f  in 
faufeln  ober  riefetn  nicfyt  gum  2lu3br.u<f  bringen  unb  roetjje 
rate  roeife  ober  reifsen  roie  reifen  fprecfyen  ? ! 

62.  The  Dash  is  used  (i)  to  indicate  a  dramatic  break  in 
a  sentence  (see  example  under  §  57,  i),  and  (2),  especially 
in  elevated  style,  in  place  of  the  comma  (§  57,  2)  or  a  mark 
of  parenthesis  :    ©nblid)  fdjciute  er  mid)  an  nut  einem  tiefen, 
abgrunbtiefen,  flefyenben  Slid  —  id)  rjerftanb  tfyn  —  unb  bann 
fan!  fein  §aupl  ^erab  auf  bie  XrommeL 

By  some  a  prefixed  dash  is  used  (3)  to  indicate  a  change 
of  situation  (of  speaker,  of  point  of  view,  of  train  of  thought) 
and  so  may  take  the  place  of  quotation  marks  :  — 

—  5tebe  beutlicfyer,  2Hter;  rote  fyat  er  e§  gemadjt  mtt  beiner 
©eele  ?  —  @r  fcfynneg  lange,  enbltd)  fprad)  er:' — SSaritm  bieg 
erjd^len,  i^r  §erren  ? 

63.  The  Marks  of  Parenthesis  (  )  are  generally  used  in 
cases  where  something  not  at  first  intended  is  thrown  in 
parenthetically,  where  a  synonym  or  explanation  is  to  be 
added  or  a  reference  made  to  an  authority.     They  corre- 
spond to  our  (  )  and  generally  to  our  [  ].     (Cf.  also  §  57,  2.) 

3d)  frage  (benn  fyteritber  mujs  id)  rjor  aflem  ©etmf$ett  fyaben) : 
btft  bu  ber  Skater  ?  ®ie  2lftronomte  (§immel3=  ober  ©efttrn= 
funbe)  ift  etne  erfyabene  SSifjenfc^aft.  33t§  btc^t  rjor  bent  (Srfdjei* 
nen  t)at  §egel  nod)  baran  gefd^rieben  (§egel§  Sriefe  I.  80).  So 
about  critical  comments  inserted  in  the  writing  of  another, 
where  we  use  [  ]  :  Uberfycwpt  brtnge  id)  tnelletd)t  etne  ©efeH= 
fd^aft  banner  gufammen,  bie  ^tynen  (@o !)  fiirdjterltd)  genug 
fein  foH. 

Remark.  A  )  is  often  added  to  a  reference  to  a  foot-note, 
thus  *)  or  t)  where  we  use  only  *  or  t. 
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64.  The   Hyphen   (=  in    German   text,    sometimes   -    in 
Schwabach)    is   used  :  — 

1)  At  the  end  of  a  line,  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  divided 
word  (see  the  ends  of  some  of  the  lines  below). 

2)  To  represent  that  part  of  a  word  that  is  common  to 
several,  but  expressed  in  but  one,  or  that  need  not  be  ex- 
pressed at  all  :  SSielletdjt  mrgenbs  !am  bie3  alle§  fo  pfyantafie=  unb 
poefieooK  true  im  <5d)tt)aben=  unb  Jranlenlanbe  $um  2lu3brurf. 
SDatnit  bie  $raft  burd)  3nn=  unb  SufcreS  brtngt.     Cf.  §  57  N4, 
and  examples  in  §  35. 

•JBerner  bemerlt  in  feiner  Drtfyograpfyie  (1629)  @.  61  aud), 
bajj  mandje  fiir  t)  e  r  =   immer  t)  o  r  =   fdjreiben. 

3)  To  connect  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  that  is  com- 
posed of  proper  names  or  of  members  having  equal  function, 
that  is  particularly  long  or  has  as  one  member  but  a  letter 
or  two  (cf  .  also  §  46  N  2  R)  :  — 

i)ie  Setpjig^reSbner  ©ifenbafyn. 


faiferlid). 

greimiQige.  ®er  unfer  ©oetfye^afyrfwd)  bieSmal  fdjmiicfenbe 
Sic^tbrucf  reprobujiert  eine  geicfynung,  tt)elc^e  fid^  im  ©oetl)e= 
sJlational=9Jiufeum  t)orfinbet.  gm  Saufe  be§  5Jlonai§  werben 
^rioatbocent  Dr.  3of).  2Baltt)er=3ena  [=Dr.  3Salt^er  au§  Sena] 
Uber  ©oetlje^  geologifd^e  ©tubien  unb  <SammIungen,  foroie  ^rof. 
Dr.  @rid()  @d)mibt=^erlin  iiber  ben  Xattn^aufct=^t^u8  fpredjen. 
gugleid^  geraann  i^n  ©oet^e  fiir  bie  fyumortfttf  depopulate 
Sttteratur  be§  15ten  unb  16ten  ga 
S,  bet 

Note.  Not  only  are  the  words  of  an  important  or  em- 
phatic sentence  sometimes  separated  by  wide  spaces,  as  is 
done  with  us  ;  but  the  letters  of  an  important  or  a  quoted 
word  are  often  spaced,  where  we  should  use  italics,  see 
examples  in  §§  59,  5,  64,  2  end. 


*  In   such   multicompounds   the   hyphen   separates  only   the   chief 
members. 
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65.  The  Apostrophe  is  used  :  — 

1)  To  indicate  that  one  or  more  letters  usually  written 
have  been  dropped  ;    these  letters  are  generally  such  as  are 
apt  not  to  be  heard  in  speaking.     Qcf)  Iteb'  tfyn,  tt)0  ift'S  ? 
fjetl'ger  ©ott  (cf.  example  under  §  57,  i,  2>  4).     '§  roar  e'mal  'ne 
alte  grau.     Cf.  also  §  67,  i. 

Note,  (a)  In  the  contractions  of  the  article  or  the 
demonstrative  bd(r)  =  with  prepositions  (itt3,  beim,  brailf,  &c., 
§  114),  the  apostrophe  is  not  used,  (b)  And  so  in  the 
case  of  other  words  having  two  forms  in  common  use : 
Xbiir(e),  £01119(6)3,  bem  £omg(e),  unf(e)re,  &c.  So,  too, 
in  proper  names  :  @oet&e£),  @d)iller.£>,  no  longer  ©oet&e'3 
(as  still  recommended  by  Sanders)  ;  but  see  2  below,  &c. 
(c)  The  =e  of  the  imperative  originally  belonged  only  to 
weak  verbs  and  a  few  strong  verbs  with  similar  presents, 
but  it  has  now  spread  to  many  strong  verbs.  It  is  customary 
to  use  an  apostrophe  for  an  =e  dropped  from  weak  verbs 
and  those  strong  verbs  that  usually  have  =e :  erbarm'  bid), 
road)'  ailf,  Mtt',  ft^',  &c.;  but  even  in  these,  W  would  do 
without  the  apostrophe,  (d}  The  spellers  prescribe  the  writing 
Sejfingfdje  $abeln,  $of$fd)e  ^ettung,  &c.,  but  ^effing 'fdje  &c. 
are  still  very  common  and  are  recommended  by  Sanders. 

2)  To  indicate  the  genitive  of  nouns  already  ending  in  s ; 
so  $0(5'  Sutfe,  £)emoftf)ene£>'  3Reben  ;  but  see  N  b  above. 

66.  i )  Quotation  Harks  are  used  about  as  in  English, 
but   their  form   varies   thus  „  "  or  n  «  less  commonly  ,  '  in 
German  text,  and  ,,  "  or  »  «  or  »  «  or  c  3  in  Roman. 

Unrrjillig  ftie^  ifjn  ber  ^er^og  t>on  fid^ :  ,,S3ifl  bu  ein  §unb, 
ba£  bu  mir  bie  gu^e  lecfen  roillft  ?"  ,2lUe  3Jtann  an  23orb ! ', 
fc^aEt  ber  9tof  in  ber  ©efa^r. 

»Mein  Geschaftcc,  sclir^ibt  er  ein  anderes  Mai,  wgeht 
gut ;  ich  habe  so  viel  Geld,  Gewalt,  Verstand,  Menschen 
und  Geschick  dazu,  als  notig  ist,  und  da  kann's  wohl  nicht 
fehlen«. 

2)  Some,  especially  philologians,  while  using  „  "  for  real 
quotations,  employ  c  }  or  *  '  for  single  words  or  titles,  where 
we  do  the  same  or  use  italics:  Formen  wie  ebani  cEbene', 
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ebanon  c  ebnen  ',  kamen  hauptsachlich  durch  Analogiebildung 
zu  stande.  2)er  9tame  '2)eutfd)'  gilt  &c.  6d)iiejjt  fid) 
c@gmont'  feinem  Urfprunge  nacj)  an  ben  c@o£',  fo  nwrjeln 
'Spljigeme5  unb  c£affo'  gang  in  ben  2Beimarer  Serfyaltniffen. 

3)  Sometimes  the  colon  is  regarded  as  sufficient  (@oit 
fprad) :  @3  werbe  Sic^t !),  or  a  dash  (§  62,  3),  or  spacing 
(§  64,  3  N),  is  employed. 

Note.  When  a  quotation  occurs  within  another,  the  usual  marks 
may  be  employed  or  they  may  be  doubled  :  ,,3)a3  finb  bie  flitter  ^utf3, 
bie  er  neben  tneinen  ©lans  &angt,  als>  raoltte  er  fagen :  ,/,,-ftutt,  finb 
meine  ©aben  nia^t  bod)  fc&oner  ?"/y  3lber  fd^nell  finb  fie  uemmnen". 

67.  The  Asterisk  is  used  (i)  to  mark  the  omission  of  a 
letter  or  word  ;   (2)  to  refer  to  a  footnote,  when  it  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  ),  thus  *),  §  63  R ;   (3)   as  a  sign  of  ex- 
cellence,  especially  in  guide  books;    (4)   to  designate,  in 
philological  books,  a  reconstructed  or  theoretical  form. 

68.  The    Dagger   is   used    (i)    to   refer   to    a   footnote, 
§  63  R  ;   (2)  as  a  sign  of  death  (because  of  its  resemblance 
to  a  cross):     t  16.  San.  1853  =  geftorben  16.  $an.  1853. 
t  ©tephan  Subroig  3totlj  =  '  The  late  Stephan  Ludwig  Roth.' 
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PHONETICS 

69.  The   PHONOLOGY  of  a  language  is  that  part  of  its 
grammar  which  states  and  classifies  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage ;    in   the  phonology  of    an   historical   grammar,   the 
development .,  of  the  sound-system  is  also  given. 

70.  PHONETICS  is  the  science  of  speech  sounds.     The  first 
attempts  at  phonetic  analysis  were  naturally  directed  toward 
the  audible  effects  of  the  sounds,  hence  the  terms  "liquids", 
"hard",  "soft",  &c.     When  phonetics  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science,  it  was  the  physiological  and  mechanical,  or  the 
organic,  side  that  received  most  attention  ;  hence  the  terms 
and  classifications   now  in  vogue.     The  scientific  study  of 
the  acoustics  of  human  speech  has  only  begun  and  is  beset 
with  much  difficulty.     An  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
of    phonetics   is    essential    to   a  correct    understanding    of 
the   sounds   of  a  language,    and  is   of  great   assistance  in 
acquiring  them. 

71.  THE   ORGANS   OF   SPEECH 

The  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  is  termed  the  Larynx 
see  figures  in  §  96.     Here  are  two  elastic  membranes  called 


Bell :  Vocal  Physiology  and  Visible  Speech.  Brandt  :  German 
Grammar,  4th  ed.,  1888.  Bremer :  Deutsche  Phonetik,  1893.  Grand- 
gent  :  German  and  English  Sounds,  1892.  Lloyd  :  Speech  Sounds  (in 
"Phonetische  Studien  "),  1890-2.  Meyer:  The  Organs  of  Speech,  1882. 
Paul:  Principien  der  Sprachgeschichte,  26.  ed.,  1886.  Sievers  :  Phonetik, 
4th  ed.,  1893  ;  and  Phonetik  in  Paul's  Grundriss  I.,  1889.  Storm  : 
Englische  Philologie  I.,  2d  ed.,  1892.  Sweet  :  Primer  of  Phonetics, 
1890.  Techmer:  Phonetik,  1880.  Trautmann  :  Die  Sprachlaute,  1884-6, 
Vietor  :  Phonetik,  3d  ed.,  1893-4.  Phonetische  Studien. 
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the  Vocal  Chords.  They  are  attached  to  the  interior  walls 
of  the  larynx  and  at  the  back  to  two  movable  cartilages 
called  the  Arytenoids.  The  opening  between  the  chords 
is  called  the  Glottis,  more  specifically  the  chord  glottis,  and 
that  between  the  cartilages  the  cartilage  glottis.  Above  the 
larynx  is  the  soft  body  called  the  Epiglottis,  which,  on  the 
approach  of  food,  covers  the  glottis  so  that  the  food  will 
pass  into  the  gullet  and  not  into  the  windpipe.  The  pas- 
sage between  the  larynx  and  the  mouth  passage  is  the 
Pharynx.  The  pharynx,  the  mouth  passage,  and  the  nasal 
passages  may  collectively  be  called  the  Delta.  The  roof  of 


E  =  Epiglottis  (&e§lbecfel)  ;  G  =  Gullet  (©petferofire)  ;  H  =  Hard 
Palate  (Barter  ©autnen) ;  LL'=Lips  (^ippen)  ;  N  =  Nasal  Passage 
(9£ajen&b&le) ;  S  =  Soft  Palate  (roeitfjer  ©cwmen) ;  T=Tongue  (gunge) ; 
U  =  Uvula  (gcipfrfjen)  ;  V  =  place  where  the  Vocal  Chords  ( 
btinber)  are  attached;  W  =  Windpipe  (Suftri)f)re). 
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the  mouth  is  termed  the  Palate  :  the  front  part  is  hard,  be- 
ing strengthened  by  bone,  while  the  back  part  is  soft  and 
movable  ;  as  may  be  felt  with  the  finger.  The  soft  palate 
ends  in  a  pendulous  body  called  the  Uvula  ;  it  may  be  seen 
with  the  aid  of  a  hand-glass.  The  remaining  organs  of 
speech  are  more  or  less  in  sight  and  so  are  familiar. 

THE   PHYSICAL   BASIS   OF   SPEECH 
Breath 

72.  The  essential  element  of  ordinary  speech  is  breath, 
which  is  directed  against  the  organs  of  speech  in  breath 
impulses. 

Note  i.  Rarely  a  word  is  spoken  with  inspiration  (com- 
pare a  sob)  instead  of  expiration  :  this  may  happen  in  the 
case  of  \a  yes,  neitt  no,  and  some  exclamations,  for  example, 
ba  !  there!  and  my ! 

Note  2.  Sounds  may  be  made  by  the  organs  of  speech 
without  inspiration  or  expiration,  for  ex.,  by  suddenly  separat- 
ing two  moist  surfaces  :  the  lips  —  a  kiss ;  the  front  of  the 
tongue  and  the  palate  —  the  expression  of  mild  disapproval 
spelled  tut ;  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate  —  a  cluck. 
A  well  trilled  r,  a  t,  &c.  may  be  made  while  the  mouth  passage 
is  entirely  closed  at  the  back  by  the  raised  tongue,  the  air  back 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  being  forced  out  by  the  rising  of  the 
middle  of  the  tongue,  and  this  may  be  done  even  when  the 
lips  are  closed. 

Voice 

73.  The    chief   phonetic    activity  of   the    breath    is  the 
production  of  voice.     This  is  the  sound  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  §§  71,  96  c.     It  maybe  ob- 
served by  sounding  any  vowel,  or  by  alternating  an  j-hiss 
with  a  0,  and  is  much  plainer  if  the  ears  are  stopped.     As  it 
cannot  come  out  without  passing  through  and  being  modi- 
fied by  the  resonances  of  the   passages  of  the  delta,  it  does 
not  occur  pure. 
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Note.  When  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords  are  so  slow  that 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  the  sound  produced  is  not 
called  voice  but  the  glottal  r,  §  221,  3.  This  sound  requires  less 
breath-impulse  than  voice  and  consequently  often  takes  the  place  of 
voice  when  one  is  tired,  usually  at  the  end  of  a  long  vowel,  but  at  times 
throughout  the  vowel.  An  affection  of  the  throat  or  excessive  beer- 
drinking  may  cause  a  temporary  or  habitual  substitution  of  this  trem- 
bling [SBterbdfj]  for  voice  ;  it  is  even  affected  by  some  men  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  more  impressive. 

74.  (a)  The  loudness  of  voice  depends  upon  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibration,  and  this  upon  the  force  of  the  breath- 
impulse,    (b)  Its  pitch   depends   upon   the   rapidity  of  the 
vibrations  and  this  upon  the  elasticity  and  shortness  of  the 
chords;  hence  the  higher  pitch  of  the  voices  of  women  and 
children.     The  pitch  may  be  raised  by  stretching  the  chords 
and   thereby  increasing  the   elasticity,    or  by  limiting  the 
vibration  to  a  part  of  the  chords  (falsetto  voice,  see  §  221, 
2  R,  3  Ri).     (V)   Like  other  musical  sounds,  the  voice  con- 
sists of   a  fundamental   and  various  over-tones  ;   upon  the 
number  and  intensity  of  the  latter  depends  the  quality  of 
the  voice. 

Resonance 

75.  The  passages  of  the  delta  act  as  resonance  chambers. 
The  resonance  may  be  animated  by  the  sound  produced  at 
the  glottis    (normally  voice,  rarely  whisper  or  breath)  ;    it 
may  be  roused  by  the  sound  produced  at  the  place  of  articu- 
lation ;    or  it  may  be   excited  in  both  places  at  the  same 
time.      The   character  of  the   sound    that   strikes   the    ear 
therefore  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  original  sound 
and  upon  the  shape  of  the  resonance  cavity  that  it  excites. 

76.  In  the  case  of  the  vowels,  there  being  no  local  sound 
other  than   voice,    the    resonance   is   of  great    importance, 
§  132.     Thus  a  differs  from  i  only  in  resonance  ;    and  the 
same  is  true  of  //  in  ha  and  h  in  hi,  and  of  the  various 
nasals.     The  articulation  of  /I  and      ls  almost  identical  and 
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so  the  difference  between  them  is  almost  wholly  one  of 
resonance.  On  the  other  hand,  f  and  s  differ  also  in  the 
character  of  the  local  sound,  the  breath  being  differently 
directed  against  the  teeth  and  the  lips ;  and  so  do  p  and  k, 
in  that  the  organs  making  the  explosions  differ  sufficiently 
to  give  in  each  case  the  local  sound  a  different  character. 

Sonority 

77.  Sonority,  or  the  force  with  which  a  sound  strikes  the 
ear,  is  promoted  particularly  by  voice   and  is  reduced  by 
obstruction.       The  most    sonorous    sounds  were    early  ob- 
served and  called  "  vowels";    of  these  the  highest  are  the 
least  sonorous,  hence/  u  (unsyllabic  /  //,  §§  146  N,  204  N  i) 
were    called    "  semi-vowels ".      The    next    most    sonorous 
sounds  are  called  "•  the  sonorous  consonants  "  or  "  vowel- 
like   consonants";    the  least  sonorous  consonants   are  the 
voiceless  stops. 

ANALYSIS   OF   SPEECH 

78.  Our  analysis  of  our  speech  is  very  imperfect,  in  fact 
the  vast  majority  of  people  would  never  make  any  conscious 
analysis  at  all  were  it   not  forced  upon   them   in   learning 
to    read.     Moreover,  the  analysis   thus  made   is   often   an 
erroneous  one  :  the  written  word  is  not  a  true  picture  of  the 
spoken  word,  but  one  imagines  it  is  and  that  he  speaks  as 
he  writes.      And  when  he  discovers  that  he  does  not,  he 
imagines   that    he    is   wrong    and    the   writing   right.     The 
analysis   that  our  writing  shows,  was   originally  imperfect, 
and    has   become    more    so    because    of   the    changes    the 
language  has  undergone,   §§24  &c. 

79.  The  analysis  of  human  speech  is   by  no  means  an 
easy  matter.      Just   how   much   shall   be   regarded   as   one 
sound  ?  and  How  much  divergence  may  a  sound  present  and 
yet  be  regarded  as  the  same  sound  ?    are  difficult  questions, 
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and  depend  for  their  answers  largely  upon  practical  consid- 
erations. That  various  and  inconsistent  answers  have  been 
given  need  not  cause  surprise. 

80.  When  a  sentence  is  spoken,  the  organs  of  speech  pass 
through  an  infinite  series  of  changes  of  position,  during  each 
of  which  more  or  less  sound  is  produced.     In  some  positions 
the  organs  of  speech  remain,  if  for  only  a  minute  space  of 
time,  and  the  sound  is  recognized  by  the  ear  and  is  called 
a  Sound.     Through  the    intervening  positions   they  pass 
with  lightning  rapidity  and  the  ear  usually  fails  to  perceive 
the  sound  produced  ;  such  a  transition  sound  (or  series  of 
sounds)  is  called  a  Glide. 

81.  A  syllable  consisting  of  two  or  more  vowels  is  sometimes 
more  or  less  correctly  analyzed  into  its  elements,  at  others  it 
is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  unit  and  called  a  diphthong  or  a  triph- 
thong.    A  Diphthong  (§  146)  usually  consists  of  two  vowels 
(one  syllabic  and  the  other  not)   and  an  intervening  glide  ; 
but  it  may  consist  of  one  vowel  and  a  glide.     The  unsyllabic 
part  (often  indicated  by  a  subordinate  n)  is  usually  short,  but 
it  may  be  long,  for  ex.,  2lu !  au  as  an  expression  of  pain. 

82.  In  $erle  one  first  closes  the  lips,  then  keeps  them 
closed,  and  afterwards  opens  them  ;  as  the  sounds  produced 
during  these  stages  usually  accompany  one  another,  they  are 
regarded  as  a  unit  and  we  speak  of  "the  sound/  "  and  call 
it  a  Stop,  §  149.     We  usually  regard  the  two  consonants  in 
*Papa  as  the  same,  but  only  the  stressed  one  is  aspirated, 
§  149  N.      An  Aspirate  is  generally  regarded  as  a  unit ; 
and  this  is  often  the  case  even  after  the  breath  glide  develops 
(§  149  ft)  into  a  fricative  cognate  with  the  stop,  the  couple 
being  called  an  Affricate,  for  ex., //"in  ^funb. 

83.  Sounds  often  vary  according  to  their  neighborhood 
(§  119),  but  such  variation  is  frequently  ignored.     For  ex- 
ample, we  do  not  usually  distinguish  between  the  /£'s  in  $ien 
and  $uf),  though  they  are  made  some  distance  apart,  §  205  N. 
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We  begin  and  hold  t  in  flatter,  ©attel,  and  fatten  alike,  but 
we  end  it  differently  in  each  case.  The  first  is  exploded  at 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  second  at  the  side,  and  the  last  not 
through  the  mouth  at  all  but  in  the  pharynx  and  so  through 
the  nose,  §  153,  2.  It  would,  therefore,  more  correctly  be 
written  #,  that  is,  half  front  stop  and  half  nasal  stop.  So 
in  2lft  we  may  have  a  distinct  k  +  a  /,  but  we  usually  have 
only  the  first  half  of  a  k  and  the  second  half  of  a  t ;  in 
§cinbe  the  point  of  the  tongue  does  not  drop  at  the  end 
of  n  (as  it  would  if  a  vowel  followed)  but  remains  up  for 
the  d ;  similarly  in  lam  mit,  Settbecfe,  feitbem,  fnajjp  be§af)lt, 
grob  foefyanbelt,  &c. ;  cf.  §  157,2  &  §  223^5. 

SYLLABLES 

84.  Of  the  sounds  heard  some  have  greater  prominence 
than  others  :  this  may  be  due  to  (a)  greater  length,  or  dura- 
tion, of  the  sound,  §§  102-3  5    (P)  superior  sonority  of  the 
sound,  §  77  ;    (c)   higher  pitch  of  the   sound,  §  101  ;    (d) 
higher  pitch  of  the  voice,  §  74  b  ;   (e)  greater  breath-impulse, 
or  stress,  §  100.     When  the  prominence  of  a  sound  over  that 
of  its  immediate  neighbors  is  due  to  (b)  or  (e),  we  recognize 
it  as  forming  a  syllable  ;   when  the  prominence  of  a  sound 
over  that  of  another  prominent  one  is  due  to  (//)  or  (e),  we 
perceive  it  as  accent.     Accent  will  be  treated  in  a  separate 
chapter,  §  244  &c.  , 

Sonoric   and    Dynamic   Syllables 

85.  In  such  a  word  as  §cmb  hant  there  is  the  very  sono- 
rous sound  a,  the  less  sonorous  n,  and  the  very  unsonorous 
h  and  t.     Arranged  as  they  are  in   this  word,  the  sounds 
present  but  one  prominence  of  sonority,  namely  at  a,  which 
may  be  represented  thus    ::    ,  and  the  word  is  felt  to  be 
monosyllabic.      But   the   same    sounds   may   be   otherwise 
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arranged,  for  example,  as  in  fatten  hatn,  that  is,    j  : ,  in  which 
the  two  very  sonorous  sounds  are  separated  by  a  less  sono- 
rous one,  and  the  word  is  therefore  felt  to  be  dissyllabic  even 
if  it  be  uttered  with  but  one  breath-impulse.     Syllables  due 
to  prominence  of  sonority  may  be  called  Sonoric  Syllables. 
Note  i.     Any  sound  by  itself  is  syllabic  :  D  !,  3ft!   (an  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction),   and  hisses  like  (£g> !    @rf) !     In  a 
group  of  sounds  the  most  sonorous  is  syllabic  :  this  is  usually 
a  vowel  (,^>anb),  often  a  sonorous  consonant  (Sjbanblt),  some- 
times a  spirant  (St !  ^Pft !),  rarely  a  stop  between  other  stops 
(the  /  of  pracfcally). 

Note  2.  Minor  prominences  are  generally  not  noticed : 
thus,  to  most  persons  such  a  word  as  9ie^  nets  is  monosyllabic 
though  the  unsonorous  t  really  breaks  the  word  into  two 
sonoric  syllables. 

86.  A  word  like  gefyen  may  be  pronounced  with  one  breath- 
impulse   and   is   then   monosyllabic  =  gen  ;    or   with  two,  a 
heavy  one  and  a  light  one,  and  is  then  dissyllabic  =ge*m  or 
ge*-n.     Such  syllables  may  be  called  Dynamic  Syllables. 
The  word  fyatte  may  be  pronounced  with  one  breath-impulse 
and    then    has  two  sonoric    syllables,  or  with   two  breath- 
impulses,  and  then  its  two  syllables  are  dynamic  syllables 
as  well  as  sonoric  syllables. 

Remark.  If  the  new  breath-impulse  begins  after  an  inter- 
vening consonant  has  begun,  the  consonant  is  said  to  be 
doubled,  or  geminated,  §  156. 

87.  In  German,  as  in  English,  the  syllable  following  an 
unstressed  syllable  or  a  long  stressed  syllable  is  a  dynamic 
syllable  :  ge^bracfyt',  fye^rem' ;  ©a'be,  §tin'be,  fyei'lig  ;  that  fol- 
lowing a  short  stressed  syllable  is  usually  a  sonoric  syllable  : 
©al'le,  ©offer,  tyat'ten,  &c.,  §  85. 

Note.  (a)  Dialectically  (especially  in  Switzerland  and  on 
the  Slavic  border)  a  dynamic  syllable  is  produced  after  short 
syllables  too.  (b)  On  the  other  hand,  in  parts  of  Germany 
a  syllable  consisting  of  2,  of  3  +  a  sonorous  consonant  (or 
of  a  syllabic  sonorous  consonant,  §  187,  2  NS),  or  of  a  weak 
suffix  (like  ;ig,  =ifd),  &c.)  is  only  a  sonoric  syllable,  whether 
the  preceding  syllable  is  long  or  short. 
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Syllabic  Limits 

88.  i)  When  a  consonant  causes  its  more  sonorous  neigh- 
bors to  divide  into  two  sonoric  syllables  (§§  85,  87),  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  them,  or,  we  may  say,  the  boundary 
lies  in  the  consonant  :  fatten  hat-n,  fyat  er  hat-r,  etc. 

2)  When,  however,  a  new  syllable  is  formed  by  a  new 
breath-impulse  (§§  86,  87),  the  new  syllable  begins  when  the 
new  breath-impulse  does. 

89.  When  one  consonant  separates  the  syllables,  the  new 
impulse  usually  begins  with  the  consonant.     In  German  and 
English  this  normally  occurs  only  after  long  stressed  syllables 
and  weak  syllables,  §  87. 

Note  i.  (a)  Etymological  consciousness  often  interferes: 
er=adjten,  »er=alten.  (£)  Still  it  yields  in  many  familiar  words 
and  groups,  esp.  if  the  consonant  is  sonorous  (§  149,  2  6)  and 
precedes  the  stress :  [)e=rauf ,  &i=neitt',  ba=rcw<o/,  toa-rum',  VOQ- 
run'ter,  nosru'ber,  nnebe^rum',  no^Uen'ben,  nie^teid^f,  a^Uein', 
et^nan'ber,  roof)4an',  ^rie'be^ttau',  in  2ld)t  'f-*d?x*',  am  @nbe 
'd-men'dz,  gute^ttSTbenb,  rarely  in  compounds:  D^bad)t',  Jpe'= 
bam'me,  $el'le-raf'fel,  §  154,2.  (c)  So,  too,  in  Middle  and 
South  Germany  in  liberal!',  eito'bern,  e^rin'nern,  tyt'itin', 
and  in  South  Germany  in  many  more. 

Note  2.  (a)  Compounds  (for  ex.,  lte&=a'ugeltt  with  6  =p, 
§  178,  2,  gug^cmfer  with  g  =  x  or  k,  §§  194,  i  b,  198,  2)  generally 
show  a  marked  contrast  to  (b)  derivatives  (for  ex.,  bie=bifrf), 
3tt=gig,  Soiling,  etc.)  and  (c)  conglomerates  like  those  in  N  1 6. 
Cf.  §  91  N  i. 

Note  3.  A  voiced  consonant  before  elided  final  ^e,  regularly 
passes  to  the  vowel  of  a  following  word  only  in  the  case  of  a 
verb  and  a  weak  personal  pronoun:  &ab'  id)  hd'btfi,  fyab'  e3 
hd'fas,  roerb'  id)  ver'dth,  fam'  id^  kH'mtfi  (like  lam  es  kti'mss), 
lef  id)  le'tffl,  also  poetic  ber  Soro'  ift  lo'vfst  but^erb' 
tmmer  vtrt  '?m-r,  ^ab'  alleg  hap  'dtes,  §  108, 2.  And  so  in 
<Qab'tmb@ut,  Sieb'  unb  Suft,  ^reub'unb  Seib,  3lug'  unb  D^r, 
most  Germans  have  /,  /,  &c. 

90.  This  division  is  also  generally  followed  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  and  other  foreign  languages  and  so  in  adopted 
words:  pro=t)t=fo=rifc^/(g)t)=po=te=nu=fe/?Dfle=t^o=be,5lngIi=:ciSmu§. 
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Thus  such  vowels  become  long  when  stressed,  §  141,  138  Na, 
and  narrow  (§135)  vowels  remain  narrow  when  unstressed, 
though  short,  §  144  N  2. 

Note.  Etymological  feeling  may  prevent  this  (§  1  26,  2  end)  ; 
thus  usually  with  in=  ffltt=:  2>K'UttbatiOtt  with  fnot  i,  (Snn=obe 
with  u  not  u  ;  sometimes  with  fub=  :  ©uborbtttdtion  pro- 
nounced zvi-bor-  or  zup-or-,  §  135  end. 

91.  i)  When  more  than  one  consonant  intervenes,  the  new 
impulse  and  syllable  usually  begin  with  the  last  consonant  : 
fd&ledHe/  SUcHe.  But  :  — 

2)  Affricates  (pf,  ts,  tf,  etc.,  §  82)  usually  go  to  the  sec- 
ond syllable  :   §o=pfen,  f)e=tfen,  fla=tfd)en  ;   still,  the  second 
syllable  is  often  only  a  sonoric  syllable,  the  division  lying  in 
the  stop,  §  87  N  b.     And 

3)  (a)  In  derivatives  in  =er  and  =ung,  a  stop  usually  goes 
with  the  following  sonorous  consonant  :    9Jla=!ler,  33e=ttler, 
23ii=ttner,  and  (with  b  =  d  not  /)  £an=blung,  §an=bier.     (b) 
So  in  the  South  and  the  East  in  derivatives  in  =Iein,  =lid), 
=Itng,  =ni§:  £in=blein,  lie^blid),  Stealing,  6Iin=blin9g,  Sil=bni§, 
for  kmt-lain  &c.     (c)  Similarly,  in  adopted  words,  a  stop 
usually  goes  with  the  following  I  or  r,  §  50,  2  :  ^u=blilum, 
9J?e=tnrm,  §t)=bra,  $8t=bliotf)et  ;    less  often  before  m  or  n  : 
3l=6ner,  sometimes  2lria=bne,  2)o=gma,  $^Ie=gma,  but  9Rht)tf)= 
mu§.     So  before  j  and  t)  usage  varies  :    2lbt)erb  'a-dverp  or 
Jdt-verp,  abieii  'd-d/o'  or  'at-]d\  so  Slbuofat,  Slbjeltit),  ^Ibjutant, 
Slbjitnlt,  and  many  more. 

4)  After  a  sonorous  consonant,  pf,  ft,  g  (=  ts),  &c.'  go  to 
the  second  syllable:   bam=pfen,  ^ar=pfen,  em^pfinben,  Nia, 

g  ts$an-(f)sifi. 


Note  i.  (a)  Etymological  consciousness  usually  interferes 
(§  1  26,  2  end)  in  the  case  of  native  compounds  :  ent=f  Cigen, 
£)cmb=arbeit  (b  =  ^),  &c.,  but  the  rarer  emy?  has  yielded(§  91,  4) 
and  one  often  hears  33efann=(t)jrf)aft,  §an=(b)fd^llb,  &c.  (b) 
Derivatives  regularly  yield  (§  89,  N  2)  :  fin=biJ4,  lebensbtg, 
@n=bung,  &c.  So  too  fel=bcmber. 
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Note  2.  Syncopated  forms  usually  retain  the  old  division  : 
9l=bler,  bi=ttre,  fieMge,  geroe^'ne,  &c.,  §  137  R2;  not  so  in 
writing:  Mtt=re  or  bit=tre,  §  49,  2  end).  But  cf.  §  197,  i  Re. 

Note  3.  The  composition  of  foreign  words  is  generally 
ignored,  §  332:  Xrcm^f  action,  ^n=t(e)reffe,  &c.  (still  antaritifcf) 
Otherwise  the  rules  in  §  50,  2,  91,  3  c,  hold  good. 


92.  A  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is  an  Open  Syllable, 
one  ending  in  a  consonant  is  a  Closed  Syllable.  §  88  &c. 

93.  i)  A  Short  Syllable  is  one  that  ends  in  a  short 
vowel  :  fyatte  ha-tz.     A  Long  Syllable  is  one  that  contains 
a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  or  a  short  vowel  and  one  or  more 
following  consonants  :  ba,  ;JRai,  Saft,  laf=ten.     A  single  final 
consonant  may  pass  over  to  a  following  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel  (§  94)  ;    in  that  case  the  final  syllable  is  short  if  its 
vowel  is  short,  hence  an,  roeg,  &c.  count  as  short  syllables. 

2)  The  absolute  duration  of  a  syllable  depends  in  part  on 
the  number  and  usual  length  of  the  sounds  it  contains  (thus 
the  syllable  ail  is  shorter  than  (gtraujj),  in  part  on  the  time 
that  can  be  spared  for  it  and  justice  be  done  to  the  other 
syllables  in  the  stress-group,  §  94  (thus  trail  decreases  in 
length  in  trau',  trau=rig,  £raii=ring,  traurige). 

94.  We  fancy  that  we  separate  words  in  speech  as  we  do 
in  print,  but  most  people  seldom  pause  in  the  midst  of  what 
they  are  saying  except  to  draw  breath  or  reflect  ;    in  fact, 
pausing  is  so  rare  that  it  attracts  attention  and  has  come  to 
be  used  to  rouse  flagging  interest,  suggest  a  new  point  of 
view,  introduce  a  new  member  in  a  series,  &c.,  §  245  N  i. 
But  our  speech  falls   into   Stress=Qroups  containing  one 
heavily  stressed  syllable  usually  accompanied  by  one  or  more 
less  heavily  stressed  ones.     See  §  276. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   SOUNDS 

95.  Speech-sounds  may  be  variously  divided,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  various  points  of  similarity  and  of  difference. 
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(i)  5tate  of  the  Glottis 

96.  (a)  A  sound  produced  when  the  glottis  (§71)  is 
open  and  the  breath  passing  freely  through  it,  is  called  a 
Breathed  Sound  ;  see  figure  a.  (f)  A  sound  produced 


(«) 


when  the  chord  glottis  is  closed  and  the  breath  is  forced 
through  the  cartilage  glottis  (§  71),  is  called  a  Whispered 
Sound  ;  see  figure  b. 

Note.  Breathed  and  whispered  sounds  may  also  be  called 
voiceless  sounds,  and  as  whispered  sounds  are  rare,  the  term 
Voiceless  Sound  is  generally  understood  to  mean  breathed 
sound. 

(c)  A  sound  produced  when  the  glottis  is  almost  closed 
and  the  breath  is  putting  the  vocal  chords  in  vibration,  is 
called  a  Voiced  Sound  ;  see  figure  c. 

(2)  flanner  of  Approach  of  the  Organs  of  Speech 

97.  A  sound  varies  according  as  the  organs  meet  and 
stop  the  breath  or  leave  a  larger  or  smaller  opening, 
§§77,  149.  Sounds  made  in  the  same  way  are  called 
Coordinates. 

(3)    Place  of  Approach 

08.  It  may  be  the  lips,  a  lip  and  the  opposite  teeth, 
the  tongue  and  the  palate,  the  palate  and  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  or  the  two  vocal  chords,  that  approach  ;  §§151  &c. 
Sounds  made  at  the  same  place  are  called  Cognates. 
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(4)   The  Passage  Used 

99.  It  may  be  the  mouth  passage,  the  nasal  passage,  or 
both,  §§  152-3. 

(5)   The  Degree  of  Force 

100.  If  the   breath-impulse    (§72)    is   considerable,   the 
sound  is  called  a  Strong  (or  Fortis)  Sound,  if  inconsiderable 
a  Weak  (or  Lenis)  Sound.     This  difference  in  force  may  be 
due    (a)  to   difference   in    the   original   impulse   (§150  N), 
(b)   to   the   situation    of  the   sound    in    the    breath-impulse 
(§  1 08),  (c)  to  the  amount  of  obstruction  the  breath-impulse 
meets    (for  ex.,  in    voice  and  whisper)    before  it  produces 
the  local  sound  (§  150  N  i),   (d)  to  the  amount  of  breath 
spent  in  making  preceding  open  consonants  (§  150  Ni£). 

(6)  The  Pitch 

101.  Sounds  may  vary  in  pitch,  either  because  the  length 
of  the  vocal  chords  is  made  to  vary  and  hence  the  rapidity 
of  the  vibrations  (§  74*),  or  because  the  shape  of  the  vocal 
passages  varies  as  the  organs  of  speech  are  shifted  in  order 
to  produce  the  different  sounds. 

(7)  Quantity  or  Duration 

102.  A  sound  may  be  held  for  a  greater  or  less  time. 
There  are  many  degrees  of  quantity  or  length,  but  we  can 
usually  get  on    with   the   designations    Long   and   Short. 
At  times  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  greater  length  of  a 
vowel  in  a  monosyllable  like  Xfyal  as  Over-long  (§  93, 2), 
though   we  usually  call   it  long  ;    and  the   quantity  of  the 
vowel  in  such   words  as  §irtbu  (§  144  N4*)  and  rocmrt  as 
Half=long,  though   we   usually  class   the   former   as   long 
and  the  latter  as  short. 
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103.  Consonants,  too,  may  vary  in  quantity,  but  German 
consonants  are  usually  short,  §§  155-6  ;    compare  the  /  in 
fyilf  with  that  in  help  and  the  n  in  .gjanb  with  that  in  hand. 

CHANGES   IN  SOUNDS 

104.  That  speech  changes  and  must  continue  to  change 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  given  serious  consideration 
to    the    subject.     In    order    that    it    should  not    be  so,   all 
people    must    be    just    alike    and    must    not    change,    they 
must  have  had  the  same  experiences  in  the  past  and  live 
now  under  the  same  conditions,  keeping  an  even  tenor  of 
age,  health,   and  temperament. 

1)  But  all  this  is  not  so.     To  take  but  one  or  two  of  the 
points  mentioned.     A  community  consists  of  old  and  young. 
A  child  learns  the  speech  of  its  parents  by  (conscious  or 
unconscious)  observation  and  imitation.     This  observation 
and   imitation   is   more   or   less   imperfect,  and  the   child's 
speech    differs,    perhaps    imperceptibly,    from    that    of    its 
parents  ;    but    such   slight    deviations,    if  more    or    less   in 
the  same  direction,  amount  to  something  in  the  course  of 
several  generations.     Besides,  people  are  not  alike  :    a  per- 
son  of  nervous  temperament  speaks  more  rapidly  and  with 
different  play  of  stress  and  pitch  from  that  of  a  phlegmatic 
person  ;  he  will  execute  some  articulations  more  completely 
than  a  more  sluggish  person,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
will  glide   over   some   that  a  slower   speaker  will   observe. 
One  person  gives  sudden  and  unpremeditated  expression  to 
the  sensation  uppermost  in  his  mind,  another  reflects,  and 
considers  his  subject,  his  listener,  and  the  various  circum- 
stances, §  272,  279.     Each  person  varies  from  day  to  day  in 
health  and  spirits  and  so  speaks  differently  at  different  times. 

2)  Thus  a  word  or  a  sound  varies  in  the  mouths  of  differ- 
ent people  and  in  that  of  the  same  person.     Any  individual 
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word  or  sound  varies  according  as  it  happens  to  appear 
in  this  or  that  kind  of  sentence,  in  this  or  that  part  of  a 
sentence,  under  this  or  that  stress  or  pitch.  A  word  or 
sound  occurring  frequently  under  a  certain  condition  is 
remembered  best  as  it  there  occurs,  and  it  may  then  be 
reproduced  in  that  way  even  under  other  conditions,  §  126. 
Thus  ncid)  and  genug  occur  mostly  in  unstressed  positions, 
and  their  long  vowels  there  became  shortened  (§  109)  ;  now 
many  speakers  pronounce  them  with  short  vowels  even 
when  stressed  (§  i44Ni«end). 

3)  Sound-change  is  going  on  constantly,  the  new  form 
existing  side  by  side  with  the  old.  Usually  one  of  them 
ultimately  crowds  out  the  other,  but  not  always.  A  man's 
prevailing  temperament  will  give  the  cast  to  his  average 
speech ;  the  prevailing  temperament  of  a  community  (whether 
a  family,  a  town,  or  a  nation)  will  give  the  cast  to  the  average 
speech  of  that  community.  Climate  affects  health  and 
temperament  and  thus  favors  certain  tendencies  in  certain 
localities. 

105.  The  majority  of  sound-changes,  however  distinct 
when  complete,  are  due  to  conditions  of  intonation,  accent, 
and  rhythm  —  things  vague  and  not  easily  observed  and 
measured ;  and  almost  all  sound-changes  are  traceable, 
either  ultimately  or  immediately,  to  temperament  and  mental 
fibre,  which  in  turn  are  the  result  of  inheritance  and  sur- 
roundings. For  practical  purposes  we  may,  however,  classify 
sound-changes  as  Phonetic  and  Psychological  :  the  first, 
if  the  immediate  cause  of  the  change  lies  in  one  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  word  or  sentence,  that  is,  the  stress 
or  pitch  falling  on  it,  the  time  allowed  it,  the  character  of  its 
neighbors  ;  the  second,  if  the  change  is  due  to  the  mental 
associations  aroused  by  the  meaning  or  form  of  the  word. 
Those  changes  that  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained, 
we  can  for  the  present  designate  as  Spontaneous,  §  130, 
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PHONETIC  CHANGES 


106.  Phonetic  changes  are  gradual,  progressing  through 
innumerable  imperceptible  stages.     They  may  be  most  con- 
veniently classified  according  to  their  causes,  though  in  some 
cases  more  than  one  cause  is  present,  §  105. 

CHANGES  DUE  TO  STRESS,  PITCH,  AND  Tine 
Pitch 

107.  Raising   the   pitch   during   the   pronunciation   of   a 
vowel,  gives  that  vowel  a  different  character  ;    if  the  vowel 
frequently  occurs  with  this  high  pitch,  the  ear  becomes  ac- 
customed to  it  and,  should  the  pitch  in  time  be  reduced, 
preserves  the  new  vowel  quality  by  compensatory  change  in 
the  position  of  tongue  or  lips.     For  gradation,  see  §  117. 

Unvoicing 

108.  i)   The  breath-impulse  is  soon  spent  :  in  such  a  word 
as  English  bad  the  impulse  gets  so  weak  that  it  can  vibrate 
the  vocal  chords   only  half  through  the  final  d,  which  thus 
closes  voiceless  but  weak,  §  100*.      If  the  task  of  vibrating 
the  chords  be  given  up  with  the  end  of  the  vowel,  the  final 
consonant  is  voiceless  (as  in  German  33db)  and  stronger  than 
the  old  d  (§  150  Ni«),  but  weaker  than  initial  t. 

2)  (a)  In  this  way  all  German  final  (§35  ft)  voiced  stops 
and  fricatives  have  become  voiceless,  though  the  voiced 
sound  still  be  written.  Thus  b,  b,  g  are  final  and  =  p,  t,  d) 
or  !,  in  &ob,  lob=te,  $inb,  tinb=Itrf),  §anb=arbeit,  Sag,  tag=lid), 
$bnig  (but  not  in  £o=be§,  bie=bifdj,  Xa=ge,  ltn=bifd),  $onige, 
nor  in  ii=bler  <  itbeler,  &c.,  §  91  Na).  Similarly  when  final  =e 
is  elided  :  id)  fyab'  bit,  id)  roerb'  midji,  tdj  fyab'S  gefagt,  &c. 
For  fyab'  id)  &c.,  see  §  89  Ns.  (&)  In  various  parts  the 
sonorous  consonants  and  even  unstressed  vowels  (espe- 
cially i)  tend  to  become  more  or  less  voiceless  when  final, 
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§  132  N2.  Similarly  unstressed  syllables  like  ge=,  be=,  =tg, 
=id)t,  =e§,  e§,  ber,  ben,  &c.,  are  apt  to  be  whispered,  or 
weakly  breathed  §  100,  and  not  voiced,  §  96,  cf.  to  in  to-day, 
to-gether,  I  want  to  go,  &c. 

Shortening  and  Lengthening 

109.  The  syllable  with  most  stress  usually  gets  most  time, 
and  syllables  less  heavily  stressed  get  less.  Thus  unstressed 
vowels  become  short,  and  weakly  stressed  vowels  tend  to 
shorten  :  OHG  scr^bffri~^>  scrl^ba^re^  scr^bce're^  scr$ber*> 
NHG  @<i)ref  ber.  See  also  §  142  &  N«. 

no.  (a)  In  stressed  open  syllables  a  vowel  is  apt  to 
lengthen,  §§  137,  i,  141*  :  ge-ben  >  geben,  /&-£?> £a=ge,  s$o=len 
but  pol=nifd),  fd)la=gen  but  6rf)lad)t.  (V)  In  a  stressed  closed 
syllable  a  long  vowel  is  apt  to  become  short  before  voiceless 
consonants,  §§  137,  i,  141$:  we  still  say  Dftern  but  usually 
Often,  oftlid),  &c.  and  always  Stdjt,  bad)te,  &c.  ;  ^o$  and 
fyofyeS  but  §od)3eit,  3Rat  but  in  Wiirtemberg  3RstfeI,  &c.  See 
§  139  N,  also  §  140. 

Narrowing  and  Widening 

in.  Vowels  that  are  prolonged  ("long  vowels")  tend  to 
narrowness,  §  135,  while  short  vowels  do  not  need  this 
economical  adjustment  of  the  organs. 

Rounding  and  Unrounding 

112.  The  back  vowels  u  and  o  are  rounded,  and  the  back 
vowel  a  tends  when  long  either  to  become  a  front  vowel 
or  to  acquire  rounding  (see  §  136,  §  170  N  i,  and  cf. 
IE  a>  Gc  o,  and  OE  d>  MnE  <?),  while  the  back  rounded 
vowels  o  and  ti  tend  when  short,  especially  if  unstressed,  to 
lose  their  rounding  (cf.  IE  o  >  Gc  a,  and  OE  o  >  MnE  a,  at 
least  in  the  speech  of  the  northern  States,  while  OE  #  also 
has  become  unrounded  and  has  more  or  less  approached  a). 
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Obscuring 


113.  When  time  and  stress  are  lacking,  the  specific  tongue 
position  required  for  a  vowel  may  be  incompletely  attained  ; 
thus,  weakly  stressed  vowels  tend  to  be  sounded  with  the 
tongue  in  the  neutral  position,  that  is,  as  9  §  187,  i  ;  —  but 
if  such   a  syllable   afterwards   gets   stress,    it   may  get   the 
more   energetic   articulation  of   a  front   or  back  vowel  (as 
un  of  genwnben,   §  117,  arose  out  of  m<.-n).     Native  un- 
stressed final  vowels,  as  a  rule,  long  ago  became  e  (=  <?)  : 
OHG  erda  >  @rbe,  kohl  >  §i%,  haso  >  §afe,  faru  >  fafyre, 
§  365.     In   SG  dialects  this  9  has  generally  become  silent 
(§  187,  iNi),  as  in  English.     The  u  of  unstressed  unb  often 
becomes   ,?,    and    the    weak    article    eitt    may   become    (j)n 
(§  1  88  R2)  ;  but  weakly  stressed  vowels  (other  than  e)  are 
not  generally  obscured,   §   i66c,  which   is   due  to  the  fact 
that  they  long  retained  some  stress,  §  365. 

Loss  and  Insertion  of  Sounds 

114.  Vowels    and    consonants,  especially    if    unstressed, 
may    in    rapid    speech    entirely    disappear  (in  part   due  to 
§§119,  121)  :    b(a)rcwf,  i(n  be)m,  cm  (ba)£,  (id))  f)ab(e  ba)3 
£id)t   umcjeiDorfen,    id)    fya6(e    e)3,   roa3   fyaf(t)    b(u   ben)n  ?, 
roer    f)at    (it))n    cjefefjen  ?,    33rot   (u)n(b)    ^tlc^,    (ei)ne    alte 
grau,    fo  (ei)ne,  (@ute)n  3lbenb  !    (or  namt,  §121),  e§  roar 
etnmal  ein  l)eiliger  "ilRann,   (V)j  war  (/)mal  -n  heil(i)g'r  man, 
ba§  tf(t)  ttic^(i)  met(n)  SSater  (§  231  N2,  §  208,  N2^),  fie  trtnl(t) 
!ein   2Bafler.      In   North   Germany   often    (Super(inte)nbent, 
e^ge^llic^,  or(be)n(t)ltd).     Some  of  these  —  the  contractions 
of  prepositions  and  article  and  of  ba(r)=  with  prepositions  — 
are  also   good  literary  forms,  §65  N«;    and   such  pronun- 
ciations  as   5RenbeI(§)fol)n,    9JJoI(t)!e,    &c.    are    established, 
or  at  least  common,  cf.  §§  223  Ns,  156,3,  121.     The  other 
contractions   may   be   heard  in  the  talk  of  persons  whose 
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education  and  culture  are  above  criticism ;  but  not  all 
speakers  abbreviate  to  the  same  extent,  and  most  people 
are  unaware  of  the  degree  to  which  they  contract  and  slur. 

115.  In  this  way  OHG  £v?to  >  geben  gebm,  then  geb-n, 
and,  with  assimilation,  geb'tn  and  gem  (§  119),  and  OHG 
habeton  >  MHG  habeten  >  fatten  hafrn.     That  is,  a  vowel  +  a 
sonorous  consonant  became  a  syllabic  consonant.     §  125. 

116.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sonorous  consonant,  whether 
syllabic  or  not,  may  become  vowel  +  consonant.     So  dia- 
lectic Slrabeit  for  Arbeit  (compare  ebm  for  '  elm '),  and  §immel 
with  distinct  e  when  held  in  singing,  for  the  usual  him- 1. 

Gradation 

117.  The  most  important  historical  phenomenon  of  this 
sort  is  Gradation  (German   Slblaut).     This  is  a  difference 
of  vowel  due  to  a  difference  of  accent  and  time  in  the  Indo- 
European  period  in  various  forms  of  a  word  or  in  related 
words  ;  cf.  Greek  etSov  otSa  tSeti/.     Gradation  is  very  promi- 
nent   in   Germanic    languages,    particularly   in    the    strong 
verbs.     Moreover,  the   diversity  of  vowels  is  increased  by 
the  diversity  of  neighboring  consonants,   §§  119,  126,  123. 
Thus  the  gradation  '  e  /  o  /  no  vowel '  appears  as  '  i  /  a  /  u  ' 
in  nrinben,  roanb,  getrjunben,  28mbe,  SStrtbel,  3Banb,  gettwnbt, 
roanbern,    and  by   mutation    roenben,    SBenbe,  &c.;    but   as 
'e./t/a/o'  in  fyelfen,  fyalf,  gefyolfen,  §ilfe,  &c.     See  §  113. 

Note.  The  term  'gradation'  does  not  designate  a  simple 
phenomenon  but  the  result  of  such  processes  as  are  explained 
in  §§  107  &c. ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  processes 
were  all  going  on  at  the  same  time  and  that  gradation  reflects 
the  status  of  stress,  pitch,  etc.  of  one  definite  time,  §  118  N. 

118.  Though  usually  restricted  to  the  results  of  Indo- 
European  conditions,  the  term  "gradation"  may  with  perfect 
propriety  be  applied  to  similar  phenomena  in  any- language 
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or  period.     So  historical  /  tits' fory  /  his1  try    les'son  ;  ©ra'jie  / 
graces';  gu'/8u;  mfr' /  mtr  /  nrr ;  &c.     §i44Ni. 

Note.  Here  we  can  easily  observe  the  complications  that 
may  arise  in  the  process  of  time,  §  117  N.  Old  strong  have 
regularly  became  hefv  in  'behave',  and  old  weak  have  be- 
came hcev ;  but  now  this  latter  is  retained  only  as  a  strong 
form  of  '  have  '  and  has  by  its  side  various  new  weak  forms  : 
hav,  ^v,  v.  Dialectic  of  and  iif  are  not  weak  forms  of  strong 
Ciuf  but  of  the  older  uf,  of  which  ailf  is  the  regular  modern 
representative  (§  173,3). 

CHANGES  DUE  TO  NEIGHBORING  SOUNDS 

Remark.  Some  of  the  changes  most  conveniently  arranged  under 
this  head  are,  on  ultimate  analysis,  more  or  less  due  to  one  of  the 
preceding  causes.  See  also  §  105. 

Assimilation 

119.  If  we  regard  such  a  word  as  §tt)elf  as  made  up  of  the 
voiceless  stop  t  +  the  voiceless  fricative  \  +  the  voiced  frica- 
tive n)  +  the  vowel  e  +  the  voiced  I  +  the  voiceless  fricative 
f,  we  see  that  in  passing,  for  ex.,  from  f  to  tt),  not  only  must 
the  tongue  position  and  the  lip  position  be  changed,  but 
also  the  state  of  the  glottis.  That  all  these  changes  might 
not  tie  made  simultaneously  should  not  surprise  us  ;  and 
yet  a  slight  temporal  displacement  in  such  a  case  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  sound.  If  the 
position  of  tongue  and  lips  be  shifted  before  the  vocal 
chords  are  put  into  vibration,  a  part  at  least  of  the  tt)  is 
voiceless,  §  150  N  2  ;  if  the  tongue  position  for  rrj  be  changed 
to  that  for  e  before  the  lip  position  has  been  changed,  the 
vowel  will  be  more  or  less  rounded,  that  is,  it  will  become 
b,  and  so  the  word  is  now  sounded  and  spelled  groblf.  In 
this  way  sounds  gradually  assimilate  to  one  another. 
Assimilation  may  be  mutual  :  thus,  sk>sc  (c  =  palatal  >&)> 
sfi,  (spelled  fd))  >//*>/  the  present  sound,  still  spelled  fd). 
Cf.  also  Jhe  voicing  of  medial  fricatives,  §  223,  i. 
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Mutation 

120.  i)  Assimilation  may  pass  on  through  several  sounds, 
for  ex.,  in  mutation  (German  Umlaut).  In  such  a  word  as 
OHG  gasti  the  tongue  began  to  assume  something  of  the 
position  of  /  before  the  /  was  complete,  later  even  before 
the  s  was  finished,  and  still  later  while  the  vowel  a  was  be- 
ing made.  Thus  s  and  /  became  somewhat  palatalized  and 
a  came  to  be  formed  with  a  tongue  position  more  and  more 
like  that  of  i ;  this  it  retained,  though  s  and  /  in  time 
regained  the  usual  form  of  s  and  /. 

2)  By  mutation  we  understand,  then,  the  change  produced 
in  a  vowel  by  a  following  vowel  or  semi-vowel.     The  high 
front  vowel  /  (or  the  corresponding  semi- vowel  j )  early  made 
a  preceding  mid-front  e  high,  that  is,  just  like  itself;    and 
later  made  preceding  back  vowels  front,  that  is,  somewhat 
like   itself.     The  /'  (or  /)   has   in   most    cases    long   since 
changed  to  e  =  ^  (§  187)  or  disappeared. 

Remark.  )i  is  a  convenient  symbol  for  z-mutation  :  thus 
e)1  means  "  e  affected  by  /-mutation." 

3)  Thus  tf>\\    a)1  at  first  >  e,  later  a  (§  32)  ;  o)l>b; 
u)^!!;    avO^au    (§32):    rtimmft  rumtrtt  <  OHG  nimis 
nimit,  older  nemis  nemit,  but  rmr  nefytnen  <  OHG  nemames, 
©aft   pi.    ©afte<MHG  geste<OHG  gesti.      So    tyodj    but 
fybher,   2Bitrf   but    2BiirfeI,   §au3  but   §a'ufer ;    also   fengen 
'singe',  fatten  'fell',  &c.  < *  sangjan  'to  make  sing',  &c.; 
mcinnlid).     Cf.  English  man  men,   old  elder,   strong  strength, 
Wales  Welsh,  drank  drench,  sat  set,  who}e  heal,  doom  deem. 

Note,  (a)  Mutation  has  spread  by  analogy  (§§  126  &c.)  to 
some  forms  that  did  not  have  /  or/ :  so  fallen  now  has  ftillte 
gefcillt  <  valte  gcvalt,  cf.  nennen  nannte  &c.  (b]  On  the 
analogy  of  old  derivatives  in  -jan  like  fettfctt,  fallen,  &c. 
above,  some  new  ones  have  been  formed  with  mutation : 
btiffen  <  baff,  brditnen  <  braiin,  &c.  (c)  As  mutation  fre- 
quently appeared  in  the  plural  (®tifte,  Samnter,  &c.),  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  plural,  and  spread  to  words 
whose  plural  never  had  i  :  jammer,  Stpfel,  &c. 


Loss  of  Sounds 

121.  Temporal  displacement  and  consequent  assimilation 
may  lead  to  a  loss  of  a  consonant  :  if  in  such  a  word  as  lcmge§ 
larigds  the   back   of  the   tongue   drop   just  before  the   soft 
palate   has   closed  the  passage   to  the   nose,   no   g   will  be 
produced  ;     thus    medial    g    became    silent    after    n.      So 
fydben  halm  often  >  hdb-m  (with  half  b  and  half  m)  >  ham  ; 
in    North    Germany  jagen  zay  'n  often  >  zdyr}  >  za?f  ;     and 
£bn>en  >  lorn  ;  so  fc  (=  sts)  >  ss  or  ts  §  179  «R,  §  155  R,  cf. 
t(fi  e)S  moglidj)  ?,  and  ltft>  &/  §  231  N2  ;  and  English  of(f)en, 
whis(£}le,  &c.     See  also  §  114. 

Excrescency 

122.  Temporal  displacement  may  also  lead  to  the  utter- 
ance   of    an    extra    consonant,    especially    a    stop  :      MHG 
mm(e)re>  minber,  English  even(ing]  but  2lbenb,  je=mann  > 
jemanb,  ein(e)§  >  einft,  dialectically  anbet§  >  anberft  ;  cf.  Eng- 
lish against  and  vulgar  once  with  final  /.      So  occasionally 
in  such  words  as  3CKO^/  ©cm(t)g>,  §  40  ;  but  not  nearly  as 
commonly  as   in   English.      In  unstressed   endings    (unt)et= 
fefyenS,  §ufefyenb§,  §  35)  usage  varies,  some  inserting  a  weak 
stop,  some  not,  without  regard  to  the  spelling. 

Changes  in  Quantity 

123.  i)  The  time  spent  on  one  sound  may  be  decreased 
.to  the  advantage  of  a  neighboring  sound,  R,  p.  80  :  thus, 
the  stressed  vowel  before  a  final  r  regularly  becomes  long  : 
bar,  er,  cor,  &c.  §  140*  ;  and  that  before  r  +  consonant  very 
frequently:  §art,  roerben,  ©eburt,  &c.  §  140*. 

2)  Similarly  a  glide  (§  80)  may  become  a  regular  sound  ; 
and  a  vowel  or  a  consonant  may  be  reduced  to  a  glide 
§  187,  2,  or  disappear  §§  200-5,  154,  i  R. 
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Dissimilation 

124.  Unlike  sounds  next  one  another  tend  to  assimilate, 
as  has  just  been  shown  ;  similarly  sounds  slightly  separated 
from  one  another  tend  to  become  dissimilar.     This  is  most 
apt   to   happen   in   adopted   words  :    thus   Latin  peregrmus 
appears   as    pilgrim,   that    is,   r-r>l-r,   and    the    cognate 
r-n  >  r-m.     $nobiaud)  is  for  older  $I=,  @bel§borf  for  @ber§= 
borf,  33arbier  is  dialectically  SBalbier,  and  in  parts  of  the 
Midland  ge=  is  sounded  jz  if  g  or  f  follows :    jegcmgen,  jefom= 
men,  but  gebradjt,  §  196  R.     One  of  the  two  sounds  sometimes 
disappears :    thus    sometimes    in    fo'bern,    $a'§er,    ^u'fiirft, 
ma'fcfyieren,   Oua'tier,  SSu'ttemberg,  like  occasional   English 
*  no'thern  '  or  *  northe'n ',  *  fo'ward ',  '  su'prise  ',  &c.  ;    and  in 
@leftricttat,  ©tofticitat,  &c.  with  c  =  (/X  §  179*.     One  of  two 
adjoining  fricatives  may  be  dropped  before  another  conso- 
nant :    fed)[§]5ef)n,   ©ed)ter  MHG  sehter  or  sester  <  sehster  ; 
but    it    usually   becomes    a    stop,    so    dj§    (originally  =  xs) 
generally  >/£.$•,  §  182. 

Metathesis 

125.  Metathesis,  or  leaping,  is  most  apt  to  happen  in  the 
case    of   a    sonorous    consonant   and   an   adjoining  vowel  : 
when  such  a  syllable  is  weak,  being  next  a  more  strongly 
stressed  syllable  or  word,  the  vowel  disappears  and  the  con- 
sonant   becomes    syllabic,    §  115  ;    if    then,   through    more 
stress  or  slower  speech,  it  resolves  into  vowel  +  consonant, 
the  consonant  is  apt  to  appear  next  a  cognate  consonant. 
So  older  German  bresten  >  berften,  and  compare  brennen  with 
Sernftein.     This  metathesis  is  more  common  in  Low  German 
and  English  (cf.  burn,  through,  &c.  with  brennen,  burd)),  and 
most  HG  words  showing  it  are  of  LG  origin.     Cases  like 
@ffig<OHG    gtzih  <*atlk<  Latin    acetum,-  and    the    NG 
Slafyn  <  kane    for    SG    9iad)en    (OE   nacd),    must    have    a 
psychological  explanation,  §  130. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  CHANGES 
Analogy 

126.  i)  The  pronunciation  of  a  word  may  be  changed  to 
accord  with  one  that  is  associated  with  it  in  the  mind  :    the 
stressed  vowel  of  Xa=ge,  2Be=ge,  mo=geri,  &c.  became  long  by 
a  phonetic  principle   (§  no),  and  now  most  Germans  use 
the   long   vowel   in    Xag,    2Beg,    and   mag   as   well,    §  138. 
MHG  sprach  drasch  >  fpracf)  brafd)  by  analogy  to  sprachen 
drasche?i.     gtflelf  >  gwblf  by  §  119  ;   now  many  by  analogy  to 
^tt)blf  say  6If  for  elf.     Medial  g  became  silent  after  n  by  §  121, 
and  final  ng  followed  the  analogy  of  medial  ng,  §  209  &  K  3. 

2)  Similarly,  mental  association  often  prevents  phonetic 
change  :  thus,  we  should  expect  a  long  vowel  to  shorten 
when  in  inflection  the  number  of  consonants  following  it,  is 
increased  (§  no  *),  but  this  does  not  often  happen,  being 
prevented  by  the  analogy  of  the  forms  without  the  additional 
consonant,  §  139  &  N.  Cf.  also  §§  182  end  &  R  187,  2N4. 
The  struggle  between  the  phonetic  and  the  psychological 
principles  is  constantly  going  on  in  all  languages. 

Contamination 

127.  Analogy  may  result  in  contamination,  or  the  blend- 
ing of  two  similar  words,  phrases,  or  categories.     So  MHG 
uche    '  toad  '    and   unc  t  snake  '  >  Un!e    '  toad  '    or  '  snake  '  ; 
French  choiiette  '  owl'  +  Ufyu    '  owP  >  Sd()ttf)U   '  owl  '.      The 
past  participle  of  effen  was  ge=efjert,  but  when  this  had  con- 
tracted to  gefjen,  the  analogy  of  participles  like  gegeben  led 
to  the  present  form  gegeffert. 

Popular   Etymology 

128.  A  specific  form  of  contamination  results  from  mis-' 
taken  etymologizing.       People  of  all  classes  indulge,  con- 
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sciously  or  unconsciously,  in  mental  association  of  words  of 
similar  sound  or  meaning,  and  they  often  change  the  pro- 
nunciation to  make  it  accord  with  a  supposed  derivation. 
Popular  etymology  more  commonly  affects  foreign  and  anti- 
quated words,  and  makes  them  more  like  common  words. 
Thus  gu  guter  £d}  '  as  a  farewell  (drink  or  feast) '  was 
confounded  with  guletjt  '  last '  and  became  $u  guter  8e£t. 
The  older  (Sinflut  'universal  flood'  being  confounded  with 
©iinbe  'sin',  has  become  ©iinbflut.  French  z/0//>^>  MHG 
veils  and  this  >  SSelete  (as  MHG  mm  >  mein  §  188  R3),  but 
by  association  with  gefl  '  hide '  and  6ifen  *  iron ',  it  has 
assumed  the  form  ^teHetfen.  This  etymologizing  may  even 
be  erudite  :  as  when  the  spelling  Xfyiirtngen  (with  Germanic 
fricative  ///,  or  />)  was  substituted  for  the  HG  £)uringen 
(§  13 if)  and  pronounced  with  /.  Such  etymologizing  may 
be  not  only  unconscious  but  almost  incredibly  absurd,  as 
when  enje^en  became  ergbtjen  under  the  influence  of  ©bije. 

Speech=Mixture 

129.  A  more  or  less  conscious  change  may  take  place  in 
one's  pronunciation  in  imitation  of  that  of  another  district 
or  class,  or  of  individuals  who  like  to  set  fashions  in  such 
matters.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  those 
seeking  to  speak  a  more  general  or  literary  dialect,  (a)  It 
often  leads  to  "  exceptions  ",  the  new  pronunciation  being 
acquired  only  in  those  words  that  are  in  general  use  in  the 
society  speaking  the  superior  dialect,  while  the  older  pro- 
nunciation is  retained  in  technical  and  local  words  and 
those  that  are  avoided  in  good  society,  (b)  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  a  person  given  to  generalizing,  it  leads 
to  the  ignoring  of  special  cases  and  of  justifiable  exceptions 
to  the  supposed  rule,  and  may  bring  about  comical  results  : 
a  person  who  naturally  sounds  au  as  o  (§  173  Rs),  when 
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trying  to  speak  fine,  is  apt  to  substitute  cm  for  his  o  not  only 
in  and)  but  also  in  Dfen,  &c.  See  also  §  225  Niend.  (V)  It 
often  leads  to  the  substitution  of  similar  familiar  sounds  for 
the  new  ones  heard  :  so /for  j  in  words  of  French  origin, 
§  199,  id ;  see  als6  §  207  R  &  §  187,  i  N  i«  end.  This  is  called 
Sound=Substitution. 

Remark.  Similar  phenomena  occur  in  acquiring  one's 
mother  tongue.  A  child,  either  because  of  inaccuracy  in 
hearing  or  because  of  insufficient  ability  to  reproduce,  substi- 
tutes similar  sounds  for  those  heard.  These  may  be  but 
slight  deviations  from  the  original  sounds,  §  104,  i,  or  they 
may  be  sounds  produced  by  entirely  different  organs,  as  when 
the  uvular  and  glottal  r's  are  substituted  for  the  front  r,  §  221. 
Then  again,  as  the  child  gradually  gives  up  his  baby-talk  for 
the  speech  of  grown  people,  he  is  learning  a  new  dialect ;  and 
though  he  get  sounds  correctly  in  the  new  words  that  he 
learns,  he  is  apt  to  retain  the  wrong  sounds  for  some  time  in 
the  words  he  has  long  known.  He  may  even  pronounce  a 
word  correctly  in  a  new  sense  and  incorrectly  in  a  familiar 
one,  thus  giving  rise  to  doublets. 

SPONTANEOUS  CHANGES 

130.  We   may  designate   as   spontaneous   changes   those 
which,  while  doubtless  due  to  some  psychological  condition, 
to  temperament,  or   to  climate,  are  as  yet  not  thoroughly 
explained,  §  105.     Such  are  cases  of  metathesis  like  dialectic 
^urt)el  for  ^utoer,  §  125  end  ;  the  change  of  u  to  au  in  German 
and  English  hus>  §att3,  house ;    the  voicing  of  initial  frica- 
tives   in    southern    England,    Holland,    and    north-western 
Germany,  §  223, 2;'   and  such  nasalization  as  appjiirs  in  our 
northern  States  (§  133),  Scandinavia,  and  parts  of  Germany. 
Here  too  may  be  classed  most  of  the  changes  involved  in  the 

High-German  Shift  of  Consonants 

131.  This  is  an  important  modification  of  the  Germanic 
consonants,  forming  the  chief  distinction  between  Low  Ger- 
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man  and  High  German.  It  affected  the  voiceless  stops 
mostly,  and  the  tongue-tip  consonants  in  particular.  Eng- 
lish words  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  unshifted  Germanic 
consonants. 

(a\  Initially  and  when  After  sonorous  After 

doubled.  consonants.  vowels. 

/  >  pf  :  pouad  ^Pfunb,  Slpfel  ;  f  :  sharp  fcfyarf  ;  f  :  deep  tief. 
/  >  5  (=  ts)  :  to  ju,  ©$ltt  ;  5  (=  ts)  :  salt  ©alg  ;  f  :  out  au3. 
:  come  fommen,  3u#;  f  :  workSSerf;  rf):ekeaurf). 


Note.  A  spirant  weakened  (§  1  50  N  ib]  a  following  stop 
and  prevented  it  from  shifting  :  fpinnen,  fte&en,  ^raft,  3)lacf)t. 
The  later  change  of  jv£>  fo^  =/"is  due  to  mutual  assimilation, 
§  1  19  end.  tr  too  remained  unshifted:  tread  treten,  bitter 
bitter.  frf)arf  &c.  had  pf  in  OHG. 

(b)  The  voiced  stop  //>  t  :  dead  tot  ;  but  nt  <  nd  returned 
to  nb  :  binben.     b  and  g  may  be  said  to  have  not  changed, 
but  they  are  often  spirants,  especially  medially,  §§  178  Ri, 
197,  198. 

(c)  The  voiceless  fricative  ]>  >  voiced  and  then  >  b  :    the 
ber,  feather  geber,  when  doubled  it>tt:  gittidj.    /appears 
as  f,  //  (=  x)  as  I)  and  rf)  (=  x,  ^  or  £)• 

Remark.  A  full  treatment  of  this  subject  belongs  to 
historical  and  comparative  grammar. 


Chapter  ij 


GERMAN    SPEECH =SOUNDS 


Remark.  It  is  convenient  to  retain  the  traditional  division  of  sounds 
into  vowels  and  consonants  (§  77),  and  to  adopt  under  each  some  of 
the  more  exact  classifications  as  to  manner  of  production. 


THE   VOWELS 

1132.  A  vowel  is  voice  modified  by  the  resonance  (§§  75-6) 
of  one  or  more  of  the  passages  of  the  delta.      For  example, 


The  High-front-rounded  Vowel  u  in  ^iite ;    showing  the  two  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  formed. 

in  the  formation  of  an  oral  vowel,  the  tongue  is  so  placed 
that  the   passage  is   divided  into  two   chambers  :    each  of 
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these  has  its  resonance,  and  the  quality  of  the  vowel  is  de- 
termined by  the  relative  resonance  of  the  two  chambers,  or 
of  the  smaller  chamber  on  the  one  hand  and  the  two  together 
on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  some  vowels,  for  ex.,  u,  the 
protrusion  of  the  lips  presents  a  third  chamber ;  as  does 
also  the  lowering  of  the  soft  palate  in  the  case  of  nasal 
and  nasalized  vowels. 

Note  i.  As  the  essential  thing  is  the  relative  resonance  of 
the  chambers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
chambers  may  vary  (and  actually  do,  even  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual), provided  the  ratio  remain  constant,  see  cuts  *  above. 

Note  2.  If  whisper  (§  96)  or  breath  takes  the  place  of 
voice,  we  have  the  so-called  "whispered  vowels"  or  "breathed 
vowels",  §  1 08,  2&. 


Palate  Positions 

133.  Most  vowels  are  oral,  that  is,  the  passage  to  the  nose 
is  closed  by  the  soft  palate,  §  71.  If  the  soft  palate  hangs 
loose,  so  that  some  breath  passes  through  the  nose,  the 
vowel  is  said  to  be  nasalized.  In  the  "nasal  twang"  com- 
mon in  the  northern  States,  the  soft  palate  does  not  hang 
so  low  as  in  the  French  and  SG  Nasal  Vowels,  §  207  N. 


*  These  figures,  as  well  as  those  in  §  134,  are  taken  from  Grandgent's 
German  and  English  Sounds.  As  to  his  drawings  Mr.  Grandgent  says : 
The  large  drawing  in  each  cut  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
mouth ;  the  tongue-line  indicates  the  position  of  the  central  groove  of 
the  tongue  —  not  that  of  the  side  edges,  which  are  nearly  always  lower 
than  the  middle  strip.  The  relative  height  of  the  edges  and  of  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  may  be  seen  from  the  upper  one  of  the  two  smaller 
diagrams  given  ;  in  the  case  of  the  front  vowels,  the  drawing  represents 
the  passage  between  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  roots  of  the 
teeth,  as  it  appears  when  the  head  is  thrown  back  ;  in  the  case  of  ?7,  the 
figure  shows  the  highest  part  of  the  tongue  that  can  be  seen,  and  the 
section  of  the  palate  that  is  over  it.  The  third  diagram  gives  a  front 
view  of  the  lips. 
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Tongue  Positions 

134.    i)   If  the  tongue  is  pushed  forward  while  a  vowel  is 
being  sounded,  the  vowel  is  a  Front  Vowel ;    if  the  tongue 


The  High-front  Vowel  i  in  bieten. 


The  High-back-rounded  Vowel  it  in  2Jhit.* 

is  drawn  back,  the  vowel  is  a  Back  Vowel ;  if  the  tongue  is 
in  a  neutral  position,  the  vowel  is  a  Mixed  Vowel,  §  187,  i. 
2)  If  the  tongue  t  is  raised  rather  close  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  while  a  vowel  is  being  sounded,  the  vowel  is  a  High 
Vowel ;  if  the  tongue  is  moderately  lowered,  the  vowel  is  a 
Mid  Vowel  ;  if  the  tongue  is  considerably  lowered,  the  vowel 
is  a  Low  Vowel.  The  vowels  in  the  following  words  are  : 
///,  high-front  ;  pet,  mid-front  ;  pat,  low-front.  Cf.  §§  77,  135. 


*  See  footnote  on  page  89. 

t  In  rising  as  in  falling,  the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw  generally  act 
together. 
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Remark.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  positions  in 
which  the  tongue  may  be  put  are  innumerable  and  the  corre- 
sponding possible  vowels  innumerable,  also  that  such  terms 
as  '  front ',  '  mid ',  &c.,  while  very  practical,  are  not  exact. 
For  example,  the  German  back  vowels  are  more  back  than 
the  English  back  vowels  are  ;  and  many  speakers  make,  for 
instance,  each  of  the  following  vowels  slightly  lower  than 

the  preceding  one  (@ee,  fe&ett,  fefor,  SSciter,  nwfjren),  but  we 
usually  call  them  all  mid. 

Narrowness 

I35«  Vowels  often  appear  in  pairs  :  one  clear  and  bright, 
the  other  of  a  duller  quality.  Sometimes  the  clearer  vowel 
is  simply  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  and  they  are  called 
respectively  Close  and  Open.  Sometimes  the  clearer  vowel 
is  produced  by  a  tenseness  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue,  which  bulges  up  and  thus  narrows  a  portion  of  the 
resonance  chamber ;  in  the  case  of  the  back  vowels  there 
appears  also  to  be  at  times  a  tenseness  and  retraction  of  the 
soft  palate.  Such  vowels  have  been  called  Narrow,  and 
those  formed  without  stringency  Wide.  In  this  book  the 
term  "narrow"  is  used  for  the  clearer  vowel,  and  "wide" 
for  the  duller,  whether  the  difference  be  due  to  height, 
tenseness,  or  some  other  cause.  I  e  u  o  are  generally  nar- 
row, and  I  e  u  o  wide,  §  1 1 1  ;  when  short  vowels  are  narrow, 
they  are  represented  in  the  phonetic  transcription  by 
Roman,  not  Italic,  type  ;  so  rtlatlrf. 

Rounding 

136.  If,  while  a  vowel  is  being  sounded,  the  lips  are 
brought  pretty  close  together,  protruded  (§165,  i),  or  rounded 
as  in  whistling,  the  vowel  is  called  a  Rounded  Vowel. 

i)  Rounding  is  conservative  of  breath  and  is  often  re- 
sorted to  in  holding  long  notes  in  singing,  §§  216,  237,  and 
in  calling  at  a  distance  (cf .  piig  for  '  pig '  in  calling  pigs 
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in  some  of  the  northern  States).  In  making  vowels,  it  is 
needed  the  more  the  farther  back  the  place  where  the 
tongue  approaches  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  §  112. 

2)  Hence  rounding  is  characteristic  of  back  vowels,  front 
vowels  being  usually  made  with  a  somewhat  long  opening 
of  the  lips.  When  back  vowels  become  front  (§  120, 2)  they 
keep  their  rounding  for  some  time,  but  tend  to  lose  it  :  thus 
0  ii  have  become  e  i  in  most  of  South  and  Middle  Germany 
and  in  parts  of  North  Germany.*  This  pronunciation  is  not 
yet,  however,  recognized  as  good  usage,  the  rest  of  the 
country  yielding  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  to  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  North.  But  even  North-German  poets  seldom 
hesitate  to  rime  rounded  with  unrounded  forms :  9Jieere 
gefybre  (Heyse,  TObcfyenUeber),  roeit  fyeut  (Tieck,  §erbftlteb), 
Siebe  tritbe  (Voss,  $)er  28ed)fel). 

Quantity 

137.  If  a  vowel  is  sounded  quickly,  it  is  called  Short;  if 
it  is  prolonged,  it  is  called  Long.  See  §  102. 

i)  STRESSED   VOWELS 

In  German  a  stressed  vowel  is  generally  long  in  an  open 
syllable  and  short  in  a  closed  one  (but  see  §  141)  :  long  in 
ba,  @fya'o§,  fya'ben,  28e'ge§  ;  short  in  ba§,  ©periling,  fyat'te, 
meg. 

Remark  i.  For  the  definition  of  open  and  closed  syllables, 
see  §  92  ;  for  syllabic  division,  §§  88  &c. 

Remark  2.  In  cases  of  syncope  like  e'bler,  ti'brig,  ®efror= 
ne3,  ©egner,  regnen,  £Ugner,  2lbIer<MHG  adel-ar,  the 
stressed  syllable  remains  open  and  its  vowel  long,  §  91  Na. 

Note  i.  It  is  not  customary  to  double  a  digraph  or  a 
trigraph  (§  46  NS),  and  so  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  when  the  pre- 
ceding syllable  is  closed  and  its  vowel  short.  Before  ng 
(formerly  =  r}g)  and  generally  before  frf)  (formerly  =  sk)  and  cfj 


*  The  same  change  had  begun  in  the  earliest  English  known. 
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(formerly  =  xx  <  &x)  a  vowel  is  short,  but  generally  long 
before  foreign  pf)  (==/)  and  tt)  (=  t),  §  90.  The  vowel  before 
j  (=  fcs)  is,  of  course,  short,  also  that  before  ^  (§t^e,  §  46  N  3), 
but  not  before  5  (-ftotn^e).  Contrary  cases  will  be  explained 
under  each  vowel,  §§  170  &c. 

Note  2.  A  short  vowel  occurs  in  some  exclamations  in  an 
open  syllable  or  one  that  is  closed  only  by  the  glottal  stop 
(§  1  54,  2)  :  ba  '  there  now  !  '  na  '  well  ?  '  or  «  quit  !  ',  ja,  f)a, 
baft,  pal). 

Note  3.  In  some  words  an  old  long  vowel  before  two  or 
more  consonants  has  remained  long  ;  such  cases  are  recorded 
under  each  vowel,  §§  170  &c.  This  is  most  common  before 
(i)  ts  (when  spelled  5  §  137  Niend)  :  Srejel,  bn§en,  &o3pls', 
tn'je,  and  even  before  ^  in  the  names  ©la£  and 
;  also  in  East  Middle  Germany  in  many  words  that 
elsewhere  have  £  and  short  vowel  (aitfmit^en,  §U^eI,  <Scf)tnu£, 
@pa&  &c.);  (2)  st:  bUfter,  tyuften,  Dftern,  £roft,  rottft,  &c.  ; 
(3)  tf  (spelled  tjcf))  in  a  number  of  words,  mostly  of  Slavic 
origin  :  atftf)  or  etftf)  '  aha  !  '  (in  derision),  23ratfd)e,  gr'dtfc&e(l)tt, 
gratjcl)6einig,  &c.,  ^arbatjc^e,  ^arb'dtfa^e,  $artatfrf)e,  and  in 
East  Middle  Germany  in  about  a  dozen  other  words  (batfd^en, 
ln,  ^lobberabqtfd^,  tretf^am,  Iretf^mer,  latfd^cn,  &c., 
,  nntftfjen,  pUtfc^eln,  fdtfc^eln,  trotfc^cn,  roatfc^eln, 
&c.),  which  are  most  common  there  and  are  apt  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  a  short  vowel  when  used  elsewhere.  But 
always  flatfd),  quatfd),  patfd),  ^atfcfje,  patfa^en,  platfc^, 
platfa^en,  plStfa^ern,  &c. 


138.  When  a  word  has  its  stressed  syllable  open  in  some 
forms  and  closed  in  others,  the  open  syllable  prevails,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  closed  syllable  is  "  levelled  "  to  the  open, 
§  126.  For  ex.,  in  Xag,  S£a=ge§,  £a=ge,  £ag;  5ta=ge,  Xa=ge, 
^a=gen,  Xa=ge,  the  two  closed  syllables  could  not  hold  their 
own  against  the  six  open  ones  ;  so  2Beg,*  §of,  gab,  gieb 
because  of  2Be=ge§,  §o=fe,  ga=ben,  ge=beru 

Note  i.     In  North  Germany  the  vowel  still  often  remains 
short  in  the  closed  syllable  :    Stag  tSgltrf)  but  £a=ge3,  Sob 


*  But  not  the  adverbial  accusative  roeg  '  away ',  which,  being  isolated 
from  the  noun,  retained  the  short  vowel  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  old 
final  ^-sound,  §  194,  2  R.  Similarly  flug3,  adverbial  genitive  of 
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Iob=licf)  but  £o;be3,_©rab  33egrabm3  but  ©r'dber,  grant  but 
grSmett,  mag  but  mb'gen.  The  only  cases  that  are  common 
to  a  large  part  of  Germany  are  grob  and  ©cfymttb  as  against 
gro=be3  gr8=ber  ©ro=bian  and  (Scfymtebe  ;  but  the  regular 
grob  and  ©djmteb  are  heard  in  South  Germany,  groblttf)  is 
only  North  German. 

Note  2.  (a)  In  adopted  words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
a  stressed  vowel  before  a  single  consonant  is  generally  long 
according  to  §  90 :  Ijelle'niftf),  fatttttba'liftf),  pfyilolo'gifd), 
Spifer,  2ftu'fi!er,  2ltom',  Sa^ar',  ©iml',  Siat',  btefret', 
^teput',  geniaT,  ^oftiirn',  ^atflr',  porbs>',  problem',  &c., 
also  in  Berlin',  ©tettttt',  &c.  <  the  Slavic. 

Remark.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  words  from  Greek 
and  Latin,  like  -ftatur,  problem,  &c.,  the  foreign  ending 
is  lost.  Real  Greek  and  Latin  endings,  like  =a<5,  =e3,  43, 
-0%,  -U%,  =ltm,  =on,  =or,  have  the  vowel  short :  2ltla3, 
SldjilleS,  SnS,  ©ftao^  (but  bltrfrf)ifoS  formerly  printed 
burfd^kws  §  311),  DmnibuS;  ^ubli!iim,  ^anon. 

(b)  But  before  f,  t  (less  frequently  p,  3),  a  and  t  are  generally 
shortened   in   M.  and    S.   Germany,  e,  0,  u  &c.  occasionally  : 
bramafiftf),   biplomafifa^,  ^atbemafiler,  (final  =at  rarely: 
SemofrSt',  ^Iriftofraf,  Siplomaf,  ^onfulat',  Sofbaf,  &c.), 
gabrif,    ^erpenbifet,    ^roftf,    frtfifd),    Xtt'el,    &c.    (see 
§  201  N6),   ^atrtof,    patrtofifd^  ;    still,  in   Middle  -Germany 
usually  Slppettf,  ^ringtp',  ^ogpt^,  and  often  SWuflF,  &c. 

(c)  In  North   Germany  this  is   done  in  but  few  :    ©vam- 
mat'if ,  fttafer,  taptfel,  Btt^er,  Stfo,  before  p^  in  ajietap^er, 
©ap^tr,  and  often  in  scientific   terms    in  =tt,   see  §  201  N6. 
Likewise  in  Stllef,  Souquef,  belief,  ©tep^an ;   before  I  in 
§oter,  2lpnr,  ^rofobtr;   see  also  §  144  NS£.     Words  like 
$8att!ett,    ^lanell,   &c.,  that   are  now  generally  spelled  with 
double  final  consonants,  need  not  be  noticed. 

Remarks,  (a)  The  original  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  a 
classical  word  is  no  guide  to  its  quantity  in  German,  any 
more  than  in  English  :  (Stttpbafe,  2)ofi3, 2(fij I,  &c.,  £emno3, 
2ltna  with  a,  ©Toffe,  9ionfeit3,  &c.  There  is,  however,  a 
pedantic  tendency  in  some  schools  to  reflect  in  German 
one's  knowledge  of  the  original  quantity  (as  some  people 
say  '  esthetic ',  '  Hellenic ',  and  '  erotic  '  in  English) : 
antifeptiftf),  ©loffe,  &c.  This  is  particularly  strong  in 
the  case  of  a:  &fd)r)lu3,  teulap,  2tftbetif,  feepbaftii^, 
S^enau^men,  &c.,  and  may  here  prevail,  (b}  In  the  case 
of  words  adopted  from  modern  languages,  the  attempt  is 
usually  made  to  retain  the  original  quantity  of  the 
stressed  syllable  :  Xoaft,  $ia!er,  ^oti,  &c. 
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Note  3.  Adopted  words  of  one  syllable  are  rarely  inflected 
by  the  addition  of  a  vowel,  and  so  the  stem  syllable,  being 
generally  closed,  retains  the  short  vowel  ;  some  of  these 
words,  moreover,  have  been  introduced  since  the  lengthening 
of  §§  141  «,  no.  Safe,  ^afe,  ©es  <St3  &c,  £bef,  Gbof,  Son, 

og,  ©r53,  the  name  §am,  ^ot  '/'  but  ^ob  '  iodine  \  £ap, 
iim.  But  a  few,  mostly  such  as  were  early  introduced 
and  had  forms  with  open  syllables,  have  long  vowels  :  brat), 
(£&or,  (E&rom,  ©til,  Xbron,  and  usually  ©a3  and.@pajj. 


139.  Similarly,  an  accumulation  of  consonants  due  to  in- 
flection, composition,  syncope,  etc.,  does  not  generally  cause 
the  keeping  of  a  preceding  vowel  short  or  the  shortening  of 
a  long  one  :  (a)  Inflection,  derivation,  etc.  :  gelebt  <  leben, 
tSglidj  <  Xag,  nacfyft  <  nad),  qualfen  <  quafen,  SRatfel  <  raten, 
©ret$en<^argareta,  23an)orfd)uj$,  §od)f  ommer  ;  (b)  Syncope: 
$apft<MHG  babes,  ^wy\i<  pro  best,  ftetS  <  states,  $6gt  < 
voget,  5Ragb  <  maget,  but  usually  3agb  <jaget.  For  atmen, 
ebler,  &c.  see  §  137  R 


2. 


Note.  We  have  here  a  struggle  between  the  psychological 
principle  and  the  phonetic  (§  126,  2),  and  the  latter  some- 
times prevails  :  (i)  a  vowel  originally  short  has  occasionally 
remained  so  before  two  or  more  consonants  but  has  become 
long  before  but  one,  especially  so  when  the  vowel  or  a  neigh- 
boring consonant  varies  in  the  different  forms  or  when  the 
meaning  has  diverged:  barfufj  bareg>  and  bar,  polnifd)  ^Solen, 
biegfett (ie  =  ?)  btefer,  lieft  (ie  =  t)  lefen,  gibft  or  giebft  geben, 
©etiibbe  (ft  or  U)  geloben,  £rad)t  tragen,  @d^Iad)t  fa^lagen, 
moa^te  mb'gen,  ©eratcf)t  roiegen,  ®tft  geben,  fiatte  and  gefjabt 
fiaben,  £)erberge  fter^og  but  §eerfabrt  Seerftrafee,  &c.  which 
are  still  associated  mentally  with  foeer,  Urteil  iir;,  SSorteil  Dor  ; 
and  (2)  in  some*  cases  a  long  vowel  has  been  shortened  when 
the  number  of  consonants  was  increased:  gefyorfam  bbren, 
SStertel  mer,  .^o^eit  food),  &c.,  usually  9iarf)bar,  ^aa^'mittag', 
in  the  North  ^orbeer  and  often  namlttf),  in  the  South 
nHrf)ft,  9tatfel,  &c.  (3)  Under  (i)  and  (2)  fall  also  words  like 


*  The  shortening  of  a  stressed  vowel  before  a  consonant  -f  conso- 
nantal /  (§201  N3)  is  common  in  $aftame,  occasional  in 
©nmnafium,  &c. 
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Srom^beere,  3)am=bocE,  2ftar=ftall,  ^eb^huljn,  (Sdf)tmb=bogettf 
3Bal=mtft,  and  names  like  ©eb=harb,  SBfmfrieb,  &c.,  the  first 
syllable  of  which  no  longer  occurs  as  an  independent  word, 
or  at  least  not  in  the  same  form.  (Cf .  §  46,  2  end.)  In  some 
parts  the  ie  of  2Bie3baben  =  f,  as  it  does  in  and  about  the 
place,  §  1 58,  3  ft.  Some  of  the  words  under  (i)  may  be  due  to 
lengthening  (§§  141  a,  no)  and  subsequent  shortening,  and  so 
belong  under  (2). 

140.  The  vowel  of  a  stressed  closed  syllable  is  lengthened  : 
(a)  before  r,  §  123,  i  :  bar-,  ber,  fyer,  btr,    empor,   fOr,  ur=, 
Dor,  &c.  ;    but   see  §  i44Ni;     (/>)    often   before   r  +  point 
consonant  (b,  t,  3,  f,  fdj)  §  123,  i  :    gart,  §ar^,  &c.  ;    gSrtlirf) 
and  others  with  §<a  ;  §erbe,  roerben  (but  i  does  not  lengthen  : 
rrjtrb   &c.,    except   occasionally   in    §irfe),    &c.  ;     33et)Brbe, 
33brfe,  &c.  ;  ©ebiirt,  &c.  ;  but  there  is  still  much  difference 
of  usage  (see  the  various  vowels,   §§  .170  &c.)  ;    (c)  before 
m  and  n  in  the  pronouns  bem,  ben,  tfym,  ifyn,  tt)em,  tt)en*; 
(d)  before  I,  m,  r,  under  secondary  stress,  in  =fal,  =fam,  =bar, 

§  170  N3end. 

141.  The  rule  given  in  §  137,  i  was  not  always  as  true  as 
now  ;    but   (a)  the  short  vowels  in  open  syllables  became 
long,  §  noa  (or  the  consonants  doubled),  and  (b)  many  long 
vowels  in  closed  syllables  became  short,  §  no b\    bradjte, 
fyordjen,  Sfdjt,  $lafter,  Often  (except  in  parts  of  North  Ger- 
many),  ^friinbe  and   (except   in   parts  of  South  Germany) 
ftng,  gfng,  fytng ;    locally  in  Dbft,  Dtufter,  3Jiagb,  &c.     See 

§    137    N3- 

142.  (a)  Though,  in  composition  or  derivation,  the  long 
stressed    vowel    of    a    native    word    gets    only    secondary 
stress,  it  is  rarely  shortened:   (Siinb'flOt',  (Min'bonfner3tag', 
frei'ge'big,  ur'fprung'ltd),  ©a'meret',  ftrmn'auf,  nun'-  tnel'mefjr' 
(te=0,  but  Slm'bo^',  roa^ ^af'tig,  S^r'Hun'bert,  bnc^'ftabie'rem 


*  an  btn  bin  f ann  non  un=  &c.  are  dialectic,  an  and  un?  very  common 
in  the  South  and  parts  of  the  Midland. 
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(£)  In  the  following,  ba=  f)et=  &c.  have  little  stress  and  the 
vowel  is  usually  short :  brtmft'  =bei'  =rauf  &c.,  fyerem  ,  niichher', 
fyierher'  (ie  =  0/  t)5ran'  =bei',  uerlieb'  =§iig'Urf),  tm't)5rfid)'itg ; 
also  the  following,  for  which  see  §  144  N2£end:  fo=  jugleid)', 
gumd'  =erft',  weUeid&t',  and  so  dj)  and  d  =  fseftaf  &c.  (but  the 
less  usual  pf)  =#ef/iaf),  for  dj)§  =  tse'hd-es1  see  §  278,  i.  The 
teens,  for  ex.,  brei^efyn,  are  drafltsen!  or  drafts-n,  &c. 

Note.  («)  There  are  a  number  of  compounds  (including 
numerous  proper  names)  whose  composition  is  obscure,  and 
some  words  having  the  appearance  of  compounds  :  these  often 
give  the  learner  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  quantity  and  shall, 
therefore,  receive  treatment  under  each  vowel,  §§  170  &c. 
(b}  Whether  other  syllables  of  German  words  have  a  long  or 
a  short  vowel  can  generally  be  seen  from  the  spelling,  §§  46-7  ; 
for  adopted  words  see  §§  144  N,  16,  2-4,  138  N  2,  90  &  N. 

143.  The  fact  that  a  vowel  is  long  is  sometimes  indicated 
by  doubling  it  (§  43)  or  by  adding  a  silent  fy  (§§  45,  200*)  ; 
for  ie  =  ?,  see  §§  44,  202. 


2)    UNSTRESSED    VOWELS 

144.  The  vowel  in  an  unstressed  word  *  or  syllable  is 
usually  short,  §  109  :  bin,  nut,  ^o'mg,  unenb'lfd),  amiifant'. 
But  see  §  166^  &  §  144  N2. 

Remark.  At  the  North  a  long  vowel  may  still  be  heard 
in  the  final  syllables  of  2lbler,  Settler,  Aligner,  &c.  For 
£eimat,  feltfSm,  etc.,  see  §  142  &  N«. 

Note  i.  (a)  There  are  some  words  that  are  sometimes 
stressed  and  sometimes  not,  and  that  have  a  long  or  a  short 
vowel  accordingly,  §  1 18.  At  times  it  is  emphasis  that  gives  a 
word  stress  and  thus  a  long  vowel,  cf.  also  §§  243  a,  and  295 : 


*  Words  that  are  usually  or  often  unstressed  are,  for  the  most  part, 
monosyllables  and  include  (i)  the  forms  of  the  article ;  (2)  man,  e3; 
(3)  ob,  unb  ;  (4)  the  prepositions,  for  ex.,  ab,  an  and  am,  bt3,  fiir,  gen, 
tn  and  tnt,  nut,  urn,  con  and  t)om,  5u,  sum  and  jiir,  &c. ;  (5)  but, 
fiat,  &c.  For  fiir,  311,  nad),  see  also  §  144  N  i. 
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ber'  ben'  &c.  'that'  but  ber  ben  &c.  'the';  jo"  'yes'  or  'by 
all  means  '  but  ja  'you  know';  30'  adv.  but  511  prep.;  so  also 
fur,  roar,  ba,  paar,  bu,  er,  ifin,  i&r,  mir,  fie,  fdtjon,  fo,  t)or, 
ttJOhl,  &c.  Middle  and  South  Germans  distinguish  between 
strong  nad)  and  weak  natf),  and  many  do  the  same  with  ge= 
n5g  ;  but  North  Germans  always  say  nod)  and  many  always 
say  geniig,  §  104,  2  end.  For  tin  the  adj.  ^iemtirf)  but  i  or  /in 
the  adv.  cf.  Word-List.  Some  distinguish  between  3lr't&ur' 
and  Slr'tfour  23raun',  §  277.  The  military  salute  2BeV  ba? 
usually  has  d.  (b)  For  ©ra'sie  :  gra^iSs',  ^ntrfgue  :  tntngie'* 
ten,  &c.,  see  §§  118,  315. 

Note  2.  (a)  In  adopted  words  unstressed  vowels  and 
even  vowels  under  secondary  stress  are  generally  short  : 
©eneralxf'ftmugi.  (6)  But  in  an  open  syllable  (§§  92,  90)  they 
are  usually  narrow  if  narrow  when  long,  §  90  :  rtlattt)'  (see 
§  186,  i),  Dran'ge,  lilogramm'  (§  91,  3c),  bureau',  ftubie'ren. 
A  narrow  short  vowel  may  also  be  heard  in  native  compounds 
and  conglomerates  :  fo-  SUgleidj',  gUmaT  &c.,  rf)  =  tsehd',  &c. 
§  185  N  3.  (c)  But  in  some  common  words  er  =  ^r  or  -r: 
^hittO'cerog,  ©fio'Iera  ;  and  (esp.  next  to  f)  o  is  sometimes  a 
wide  short  vowel  :  $ro!obil',  ©c&ofola'be,  ^omitee7,  $omef, 
^otonie',  loloflal',  &c. 

Note  3.  (a)  Such  a  narrow  vowel  generally  becomes  long 
when  the  syllable,  either  regularly  (§  313)  or  occasionally 
(§  3:6)>  gets  chief  stress:  ^i'logromm7,  ^pliTral,  $e'mini'num, 
^o'minatit)',  ©e'nitit)',  but  also  §em'=  9?om'=  ®en'~,  occasion- 
ally ©ptn'af,  ©en'cral'  (§313  R^)  for  ©pinaf,  ©cneral'. 
(b)  Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  wide  vowel  a  usually 
remains  short:  ^an'eoa^,  'paTetot,  ^ap'a,  &c.  §  i7oN3;  but 
usually  d  in  3)5'tio  (§90),  ©5'tan,  ©C^S'fal,  ^a'fiaf;  and 
some  say  ^ifnapee.  See  also  §  138  ^26. 

Note  4.  (a)  Native  unstressed  final  vowels,  as  a  rule,  long 
ago  became  ;e  =  <?  §  113,  365.  {b}  Long  (§  i66£,  or  half  -long 
§  102)  final  vowels  occur  (in  words  other  than  monosyllables) 
only  in  foreign-words  (2lnna,  2ltf)ene  §  187,  i  N  3,  §inbu,  3>ult, 
^jltno,  !g>ar.r.9),  Old-German  and  dialectic  words  (Sert&a,  Sof?, 
^ngo,  Dtto,  S&ro,  &c.,  SRuobt,  ©raboro,  fooltp,  &c.),  imitative 
words  (ll&fi,  ^a!abu),  exclamations  (ftolla,  &eif5),  compounds 
(alfo,  ebenfo),  and  words  remodeled  on  the  analogy  of  others 
(befto<befte  through  the  influence  of  urn  fo,  3ena<3ene 
by  analogy  to  Latin  geographical  names  in  =a).  In  S  &  EG 
-d  may  be  heard  :  2(frifa,  Algebra,  &c.,  and,  esp.  in  the  SW, 
uni,  9hiobi,  2llabi,  &c. 
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TABLE    OF    VOWELS 

145.  The  following  are  the  vowels  recognized  in  "  stand- 
ard" German  (§  134  R).  u,  0,  il,  0  are  rounded  (§  136);  for 
narrowness  cf.  §  135.  For  individual  vowels  cf.  §§  170  &c. 

Back         Mixed       Front 


High               u 

ft* 

Mid                      0 
a 

a 

e 
0 

a 

Low 

See  p.  xvi. 


THE  DIPHTHONGS 


146.  In  sounding  a  the  mouth-passage  assumes  a  certain 
form,  in  sounding  /  it  assumes  another.  We  can  easily 
change  from  the  position  of  a  to  that  of  /,  and  vice  versa, 
making  a  brief  transition  sound  called  a  glide,  §  80.  If  a 
new  impulse  of  breath  be  given  when  the  mouth-passage 
assumes  the  form  necessary  to  produce  another  vowel,  we 
get  a  new  syllable,  §  86  ;  and  thus  there  may  be  produced 
a  whole  series  of  vowels,  a—i—a—u—i^  &c.,  with  as  many 
syllables.  But  if  the  mouth-passage  assume  the  position  of 
one  vowel  and  change  to  that  of  another  during  the  same 
breath-impulse,  only  one  syllable  is  made,  and  the  sound  is 
called  a  diphthong.* 

Note.  One  of  the  two  vowels  making  up  a  diphthong 
receives  the  stress,  the  other  or  unsyllabic  vowel  may  be 
printed  with  a  curl  under  it,  so  ay.  The  unsyllabic  part  is 
more  commonly  a  high  vowel  (§  134,  2),  so  *  or  u  ;  but  these 
are  often  lowered  to  e  o. 


*  A  diphthong  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  digraph  ;  the  former 
is  two  vowels  in  one  syllable,  the  latter  is  two  letters  for  one  sound : 
ie  =  long  t,  and  a*)  =  Modern  Greek  x>  are  digraphs  ;  frf)  =/"is  a  trigraph. 
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147.    There   are   in   German  three   generally  recognized 
diphthongs,  each  having  the  stress  on  the  first  element  :  — 

Back    {  au  or  ao  spelled  cm,  §cw§,  §  173. 

ai  or  ae  spelled  at  and  2Batfe     '  orphan  ',     2Beife 

-p          ,       Ct  (§  33),  'manner',  §§  172,  188. 

ou  or  oo  spelled  au  and  §a'ute  *  skins  ',   fyeitte   '  to- 

eu  (§  32)>  day',  §§  177,  190. 

Note.  The  diphthongs  are  classed  as  "  front  "  and  "back  " 
according  as  the  second  element  is  a  front  or  a  back  vowel ; 
the  first  element  is  in  all  three  cases  a  back  vowel.  For  uz, 
see  §  235 ;  for  oa,  see  §  213  c ;  for  zu,  io,  ia,  /.?,  see  §  204  N  i  c 
and  §  201  N3. 


THE   CONSONANTS 

148.  If  the  breath   is  (i)   impeded  in   its  flow,  but  still 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  more  or  less  narrow  opening  (as 
that    between   the    two    rows    of   teeth  —  s,    or    the    nasal 
passage  —  m,  &c.),  or  is  (2)  entirely  shut  off  for  a  moment 
(as  by  the   lips — /)    and  then   suddenly  exploded;    the 
sound  is  called  a  Consonant,  §  77.     See  also  Remark  above 
§  132. 

WAYS  OF  flAKINQ  CONSONANTS 

(i)  WITH  OR  .WITHOUT  STOPPAGE 

149.  i)    A   consonant   produced    by  stopping  and   then 
exploding  the  breath  is  called  a  Shut  Consonant  or  a  Stop 
(also  a  Mute),  §  97  :  /,  b,  t,  &c.     See  also  §  153, 2. 

Note.     A  stop  may  be  simple  (as  in  France  and  some  parts 
of  Germany),  or  be  aspirated,*  that  is,  followed  by  a  more  or 


*  An  aspirated  stop  must  not  be  confounded  (as  is  often  done)  with 
a  fricative  (§  149,  2«) ;  but  an  aspirate  is  apt,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
change  into  an  affricate  (§  82)  and  then  (the  stop  assimilating  to  the 
fricative)  into  a  fricative.  Thus  the  aspirated  t  in  English  to  is  like 
ancient  Greek  6,  but  6  later  became  a  fricative,  like  English  th  in  thick. 
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less  noticeable  h  or  breath,  §  83.  Voiceless  stops  are  most 
noticeably  aspirated  before  a  stressed  vowel  (with  h,  §  1  54) 
and,  if  final,  after  a  stressed  vowel  (with  breath,  §§  72,  96). 
This  is  true  of  English  (very  distinctly  marked  in  Irish  pro- 
nunciation) and  of  German  as  spoken  at  the  North  ;  so  pope, 
kick,  $up,  ^3apa  (the  stressed  p).  But  see  §  150 


2)  A  consonant  produced  by  allowing  the  breath  to  escape 
through  an  opening  is  called  an  Open  Consonant,  §  97. 

(a)  If  the  opening  is  very  narrow  so  that  there  is  much 
friction  of  the  breath  against  the  walls  of  the  passage,  the 
consonant  is  called  a  Fricative  (also  a  Spirant]  :  /,  s,  j] 
x,  and  v,  z,  j,  y. 

(//)   If  the  opening  is  not  so  narrow  as  to  cause  marked 

friction,   the  consonant  is   called  a   Sonorous  Consonant, 

§  77  ;  thus,  the  Nasals  (§  99)  m,  n,  rj,  and  the  Liquids,  /,  r. 

Note.     The  line  dividing  fricatives  and  sonorous  conso- 

nants  is    an    indefinite  one,   and   an   open   consonant  easily 

passes  it.     Thus  r  in  English  try  and  often  in  German  33(irt 

(§  221,  2  end)  is  a  fricative.     Similarly,  the  fricative/  is  but 

little  different  from  unsyllabic  j,  or  the  'semi-vowel,'  §  77. 

(2)     WITH  OR   WITHOUT  VOICE 

150.  i)  At  the  same  time  that  the  consonant  is  being 
sounded,  the  vocal  chords  may  be  vibrating,  that  is,  produc- 
ing voice  (§  73).  Such  a  consonant  is  called  a  Voiced 
Consonant  (also  a  Sonant}. 

2)  If  the  vocal  chords  do  not  vibrate  while  a  consonant 
is  being  sounded,  it  is  called  a  Voiceless  Consonant  (also 
a  Surd).  In  German  as  spoken  at  the  North,  and  in 
English,  voiceless  consonants  'are  breathed,  that  is,  the 
vocal  chords  are  relaxed  (§  960). 

Note  i.  («)  As  part  of  the  energy  is  spent  in  vibrating  the 
vocal  chords,  there  is  less  left  to  produce  the  local  sound  of 
a  voiced  consonant  than  there  is  when  a  breathed  consonant 
is  pronounced  ;  hence  voiced  consonants  are  generally  (as  in 
English  and  North  German)  weaker  or  softer  than  breathed 
consonants  (see  also  §  149  N  and  NS  below),  (b)  Similarly, 
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a  voiceless  stop  when  following  a  fricative  is  weakened 
(§  i  oo  d}  and  not  aspirated  (§  149,  xN),  see  §§  225-6  &  131  «N; 
and,  if  unstressed,  it  may  quite  disappear,  §  231  Na. 

Note  2.  (a)  A  consonant  next  a  voiceless  consonant,  as 
in  English,  generally  becomes  more  or  less  voiceless,  §  119: 
so  $tttbe6  (with  b  voiced)  when  contracted  becomes  $ittb3, 
that  is  kints  (with  the  b  and  a  part  of  the  n  voiceless  before 
the  voiceless  final  3,  §  119)  ;  similarly  the  g  in  fagt,  the  b  in 
liebft,  the  I  in  fleitt,  &c.  (b)  The  unvoicing  of  a  sonorous 
consonant  and  of  j  and  tt)  usually  extends  only  through  that 
half  that  is  next  the  voiceless  consonant,  and  the  partly 
unvoiced  consonant  remains  weak,  §  100.  This  partial 
unvoicing  may  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  Roman  type 
(c  below),  but  in  the  case  of  sonorous  consonants  is  best 
left  unexpressed,  §  24  end.  (c)  An  initial  fricative  generally 
becomes  unvoiced  after  a  voiceless  final  consonant  :  (i)  in 
words  like  Nation  nats\on,  Slb'jiitant',  abficfytUrf),  cw3furf)en 
(§  223  NS),  fiigfattt,  obtoofyl,  &c.,  (2)  in  enclitics  like  &at  fttf), 
Ob  fie,  &c.  ;  but  as  it  usually  remains  weak  (§  100)  like  voiced 
consonants,  this  unvoicing  is  indicated  in  the  phonetic  tran- 
scription only  by  printing  such  consonants  in  Roman,  rather 
than  Italic,  letters,  (d}  In  some  parts  this  happens  also  in 
the  case  of  stops  :  cm^jjiebig,  unlegfiar,  ob  fcie,  e3  ge&t,  id) 
fcenfe,  especially  in  such  words  as  ©elubfce,  3ftcigtie,  &c. 
Thus  kg  often  >  kk  >  k  (§  156,  3«)  in  3Wgrat. 

Note  3.  In  Middle  and  South  Germany  consonants  are 
not  generally  voiced  at  all,  but  sometimes  p-b,  &c.,  are  dis- 
tinguished as  strong  and  weak.  Such  weak,  voiceless 
consonants  (the  stops  are  called  "fttmtttlofe  aftebiett"  or 
"fd)tt)ad()e  Stenueg")  are  generally  breathed,  with,  however, 
less  original  breath-impulse  than  the  ordinary  breathed 
consonants  (§  100).  The  English-speaking  learner  will,  of 
course,  follow  the  usage  of  North  Germany  and  the  stage, 
as  his  native  practice  would  lead  him  to  do. 


PLACES  WHERE  CONSONANTS  ARE  MADE 

151.  Consonants    are    made    (i)   in    the    mouth-passage, 
(2)  through  the  nose,   (3)  in  the  throat. 

152.  ORAL  CONSONANTS  are  made  (a)  by  the  lips,  Lip 
Consonants,    or    Labials  :    Bilabials    if    made    with    both 
lips,  Dentilabial*  if  made  with  lower  lip  and  upper  teeth  ; 
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(f)  by  the  hard  palate  and  the  front  of  the  tongue,  Front 
Consonants,  including  :  Point  Consonants,  or  Dentals,  and 
Top  Consonants,  or  Palatals  ;  (V)  by  the  soft  palate  and  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  Back  Consonants,  also  called  Velars 
or  Gutturals.  Of  each  of  these  there  are  open  as  well  as 
shut  consonants.  See  §  157. 

153.  i)  NASAL  CONSONANTS    are   sounded   through    the 
nose  ;  but  the  quality  of  the  Open  Nasals  is   determined 
by  the  shape  of  the  resonance  chamber  and  this  by  the 
place  where  the  mouth-passage  is  closed,  thus  :    (a)  m,  by 
the  lips,  (fr)  n,  by  the  point  of  the  tongue,   (V)  T/,  by  the  top 
of  the  tongue,  (d)  i?,  by  the  back  of  the  tongue.     See  §  157. 

2)  There  is  also  a  shut  nasal,  or  Nasal  Stop.  In  sound- 
ing any  shut  consonant,  the  passage  to  the  nose  is  closed 
by  the  soft  palate  pressing  against  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
and  that  through  the  mouth  by  the  lips  meeting  or  the 
tongue  pressing  against  some  part  of  the  palate.  The 
shut  consonant  may  be  exploded  by  releasing  the  mouth 
closure  and  is  then  called  an  oral  stop,  or  by  releasing  the 
soft  palate  from  the  back  of  the  pharynx  and  is  then  called 
a  nasal  stop.  Compare  white  with  whiten  or  Whitney. 
The  nasal  explosion  may  be  written  /,  but  it  is  generally 
unnecessary  to  express  it.  In  English  such  a  nasal  explo- 
sion occurs  generally  only  when  an  n  (or  •«,  §  187,  2Ns) 
follows  a  /,  but  in  German  it  is  generally  used  when  any 
nasal  follows  a  stop,  thus  in  Sappen  lapj-m,  abmacfyen, 
§auptmann,  benfen,  as  well  as  in  fatten.  See  §  83. 

154.  GLOTTAL  CONSONANTS. 

i)  The  Glottal  Fricative  ty  (§  200)  is  produced  by  the 
friction  of  the  breath  against  the  vocal  chords  as  they  grad- 
ually stiffen  preparatory  to  the  production  of  voice  for  a 
vowel,  or  correspondingly  relax. 

Remark.  Properly  speaking,  I)  is  a  glide  (§  80)  and  not 
a  consonant ;  for,  as  Sievers  points  out,  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  in  its  production  any  one  position  is  held. 
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2)  The  Glottal  Stop  is  produced  by  stopping  the  breath 
in  the  throat  and  exploding  it  there,  as  one  often  does  in 
making  an  unusual  effort,  as  in  pushing.  It  is  generally 
employed  by  N&M  Germans  before  initial  stressed  vowels: 
'id),  'and),  'alle,  3Sanb'uf)t,  'ab'anbern,  (not  in  enclitics  : 
ba'  eg,  fyatf  cr,  miif}'  id),  &c.,  nor  in  cases  like  allein,  fyinab, 
ooran,  Dbad)t,  felbanber,  &c.,  see  §  89  Ni),  and  some- 
times after  stressed  monosyllables  ending  in  a  short  vowel 
(the  impatient  ba'  and  rtif  and  the  doubting  ja'),  similarly 
before  n  in  cross  'na !  and  'nein  ;  'but  they  never  write  it, 
and  are  generally  unaware  of  its  existence.  In  books  on 
phonetics  it  is  sometimes  expressed  by  '  as  above. 

Remark.  Many  Americans  and  (according  to  Lloyd)  many 
Englishmen  use  the  glottal  stop  before  the  stressed  initial 
vowel  of  an  emphatic  word.  Children  in  learning  to  talk  are 
apt  to  substitute  it  for  oral  stops,  especially  for  final  k,  t,  &c. 

QUANTITY  AND  DOUBLE  CONSONANTS 

'55'  While  the  quantity  of  consonants  varies  somewhat, 
the  m  of  £amm  being  longer  than  that  of  Jammer  (§  93, 2  end), 
still  a  German  consonant  that  follows  a  vowel  or  is  final 
may  be  counted  short  when  compared  with  an  English 
consonant  in  the  same  position,  §  i66e.  English-speaking 
persons  need  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  hold  final 
and  medial  sonorous  consonants  as  long  as  they  do  in 
English  :  £amm,  §anb,  §ilfe,  fyart,  alle. 

Remark.  A  long  s  may  sometimes  be  heard  for  sts  in 
©cene  &c.  (§  179  R  i)  or  for  fef  in  Itefeft  &c.  (§  187, 2N4). 

156.  i)  In  most  cases  where  a  consonant  is  now  written 
double  in  German  or  English,  it  was  at  one  time  held  and 
a  new  breath-impulse  began  in  the  middle  of  it,  §  86  R. 
This  is,  however,  no  longer  true  in  either  language,  and  the 
fact  that  two  consonants  are  written  may  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  sign  of  the  shortness  of  the  preceding  vowel  (§  46). 
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2)  Where  the  two  consonants  belong  to  different  elements 
of  a  compound  word  or  to  two  adjoining  words,  they  are 
both  pronounced  (not,  however,  as  two  separate  consonants, 
§§  83  end,  86  R)  :     fort'trei'ben,     3Bart'turm',     ^acr'fned&t', 
©djroan'neff,    2Bat)l'Iif te,    fam   mit,    Sieb   tbnt,   fd)Itef  feft, 
trinl(i)  fein§,  &c. 

3)  But    the    long    consonant    is    frequently    shortened  : 
(a)  In  compounds  that  are  very  familiar,  at  least  by  those 
who    use    them    most    frequently  :     23e(t)tud),    §cm(b)tud), 
3Jtt(t)tag,     33re(n)neffel,     ^(Oiog,     ba(3)felbe,     be(3)felben, 
3So(r)rat,  &c.     (b)  When  there  are  neighboring  consonants  : 
§erbf(t)tag,  Seui(t)turm,  $apf(t)tum,  ad)(t)5e^n,  ^af(t)  bu,  &c. 
(c)    When    one    syllable    is    weakly   stressed :     ©ru(m)metr 

t,  33ie(l)liebci)en,  2Bo(l).Iuft/  Unte(r)ri^t, 
'met^md^t',  &c.  But  (d)  if  another 
(ridiculous)  meaning  would  be  suggested,  pains  are  usually 
taken  to  keep  the  consonant  long  :  (ScfyuUefyrer,  (Sinnefymer,  &c. 
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PRONUNCIATION 

A   STANDARD   OF   PRONUNCIATION 

158.  i)  The  circumstances  under  which  the  German 
"  Literary  Language  "  (@<i)riftfprad)e)  was  formed  and  spread 
tended  to  make  it,  as  its  name  implies,  a  standard  written 
rather  than  spoken  language.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vari- 
ous kingdoms  and  provinces  learned  to  read  a  common 
language,  but  each  pronounced  it  according  to  his  local 
habit.  There  was  no  one  great  and  lasting  influence  for 
Germany  such  as  England  had  in  London.  Since  the 
establishment  of  political  union  in  a  large  part  of  the 
German  territory,  it  has  been  urged  that  a  uniform  pronun- 
ciation of  the  standard  language  ("eine  bialeltfrete  2lu3= 
fpracfye ")  should  be  striven  after. 

2~)  But  the  thing  is  unnatural  and  is  hampered  by  serious 
difficulties.  Not  many  care  to  make  themselves  conspicu- 
ous by  a  pronunciation  that  differs  from  that  of  those  about 
them,  especially  if  it  be  known  to  be  artificial  ;  some  that 
favor  a  uniform  pronunciation  are  unwilling  to  give  up 
certain  local  peculiarities,  believing  them  to  have  more 


Bahder :  Grundlagen  des  nhd.  Lautsystems,  1890.  Behaghel  :  Ge- 
schichte  der  deutschen  Sprache,  in  Paul's  Grundriss  I.,  1890.  Brandt : 
German  Grammar,  4th  ed.,  1888.  Grandgent :  German  and  English 
Sounds,  1892.  Krumbach  :  Deutsche  Sprech-,  Lese-  und  Sprachiibungen, 
1893.  Sweet:  Primer  of  Phonetics,  1890.  Trautmann  :  Die  Sprachlaute, 
1884-6.  Vietor :  Phonetik,  3d  ed.,  1893-4  ;  German  Pronunciation, 
2d  ed.,  1890;  Die  Aussprache  des  Schriftdeutschen,  1890;  Wie  ist  dit 
Aussprache  des  Deutschen  zu  lehren?  1893;  Phonetische  Studien. 
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claim  to  general  adoption  than  those  of  other  dialects  ; 
and  those  who  are  willing  to  abandon  all,  seldom  succeed 
in  freeing  themselves  of  more  than  the  most  marked  pecul- 
iarities of  their  natural  speech.  Even  that  any  considerable 
part  of  the  population  of  Middle  and  South  Germany  will  ever 
artificially  acquire  voiced  b  b  9  &c.  is  an  idle  fancy.  More- 
over, it  is  but  natural  that  each  province  favor  the  employ- 
ment of  native  teachers,  and  thus  the  local  tendency  is  not 
distinctly  opposed  ;  and  even  when  a  different  pronunciation 
is  learned  at  school,  this  seldom  persists  out  of  school  hours 
or  when  school  days  are  over.  The  result  is  that  few 
Germans  who  grow  up  in  their  native  towns  and  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  ever  because  of  teaching  speak 
materially  differently  from  them  ;  what  the  school  has  taken 
years  to  inculcate  is  reserved  for  state  occasions  and  is 
generally  soon  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  those  that 
shift  to  other  classes  of  society  or  come  much  in  contact 
with  people  of  another  class,  and  those  that  move  to  dis- 
tant parts  or  travel  about,  are  apt  to  modify  their  natural 
speech  and  to  cultivate  a  more  general  or  select  pronuncia- 
tion ;  the  facility  with  which  the  process  of  change  goes  on 
in  each  individual  depends  upon  certain  mental  qualities. 

3)  Between  the  members  of  the  higher  classes  of  society 
of  the  various  towns  and  districts  there  is  more  intercourse, 
direct  and  indirect,  and  hence  there  is  greater  uniformity  of 
speech  among  them.  This  is,  of  course,  aided  by  more  con- 
stant teaching  :  but  stronger  than  that  of  all  oral  teaching 
is  the  influence  of  the  written  language.  In  changing  pro- 
nunciation this,  nevertheless,  usually  operates  only  when 
decidedly  different  from  the  local  usage  ;  elsewhere  only  in 
the  case  of  words  that  are  more  frequently  seen  than  heard.* 


*  Similarly  one  generally  pronounces  the  name  of  a  distant  place 
according  to  its  spelling  (not  suspecting  that  this  may  be  antiquated  or 
dialectic)  or  stresses  it  as  demanded  by  the  metre  of  a  familiar  classic : 
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The  uniformity  that  is  thus  built  up  by  the  more  general 
spread  of  education,  is,  however,  undermined  by  the  very 
same  influence.  The  maintenance  of  a  standard  is  the 
easier  the  smaller  the  country  or  the  circle  to  which  it  is 
limited  :  if,  for  ex.,  one  is  willing  to  disregard  the  vast 
English-speaking  surface  of  the  globe  and  cares  only  for 
London,  he  may  find  a  standard  that  suits  him,  —  that  is, 
after  he  has  shut  out  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  the 
place  ;  so,  too,  when  the  body  of  speakers  worthy  of  con- 
sideration consisted  only  of  the  court  circle  and  its  immediate 
connections,  a  fair  uniformity  of  select  speech  could  be 
maintained.  But  now  that  universal  education  has  enlarged 
the  circle,  and  ever-growing  democratic  tendencies  bring  it 
about  that  those  who  to-day  are  the  children  of  humble  and 
obscure  people  will  to-morrow  be  teachers,  professors,  and 
preachers  to  the  best  in  the  land,  tolerance  of  diversity  of 
usage  is  inevitable. 

159.  We  cannot  but  recognize  that  there  is  more  than  one 
good  usage  on  various  points  ;  in  another  generation  it  may 
be  that  these  two  or  three  usages  will  stand  about  as  they 
do  to-day,  or  that  one  has  gained  materially  over  the  others  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  to-day  designate  as 
provincial,  as  vulgar,  or  as  pedantic,  may  have  gained  equal 
recognition  with  what  is  now  good  usage,  and  may  in 
still  another  generation  come  out  ahead.  There  is  no 
standard,  or  we  may  say  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
standards,  harmonizing  in  most  things  but  varying  in  not 
a  few.  Wherever  they  harmonize  they  work  for  uniformity, 
and  vicewersa.  What  real  standard  there  is  is  rather  a 
negative  one,  in  that,  while  some  diversities  of  usage  are 


most  people  not  living  near  the  places  say  SBieSbdbett  (for  vts~)  and 
Sm'isbitrg  (for  dus-),  and  stress  ©tralfunb'  (for  <5trarfunb)  as  they 
remember  it  in  Schiller. 
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tolerated,  many  are  shut  out  as  vulgar  or  provincial 
That  there  is  one  positive  standard  which  is  observed  by 
a  considerable  body  of  educated  persons,  which  it  is 
one's  duty  to  aim  at,  and  that  stands  a  chance  of  being 
some  day  generally  attained,  is  a  delusion  that  is  innocent 
enough  so  long  as  it  does  not  divert  the  mental  energy  from 
more  useful  pursuits  and  lead  to  the  entertainment  of  a 
bigoted  opinion  as  to  the  speech  of  others. 


STAGE   PRONUNCIATION 

160.  Those  who  make  a  profession  of  speaking,  cultivate, 
with  more  or  less  care,  an  artificial  speech,  —  actors  most 
successfully,  teachers,  preachers,  and  politicians  much  less 
so.  There  are  several  good  reasons  why  persons  training 
themselves  to  speak  in  large  halls  and  before  mixed  audi- 
ences, should  cultivate  an  artificially  distinct  and  uniform 
articulation  ;  but  to  introduce  such  a  style  of  speaking  into 
the  drawing-room  or  the  walks  of  daily  life,  would  be  no 
more  appropriate  than  to  present  there  the  full  orchestra 
and  the  wardrobe  of  the  stage.  The  stage  usage  [33iif)nen= 
beittfd)]  is  the  outgrowth  of  certain  schemes  of  pronunciation 
constructed  for  the  use  of  actors  by  men  who  had  little 
knowledge  of  phonetics  or  the  history  of  the  language. 
This  usage  is  based,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  upon  the 
following  principles  :  — 

(1)  That    pronunciation   is    adopted    which    is    in 
most   general   use   (so   final   ng  =  77,  §  209  &  Ns  ; 
initial  ft,  fp=//,  fp,  §  225  &  Ni ;    £ag,  Bug,  £°f/ 
gram,  &c.,  have  long  vowels,  §  138  &  N  i :   though 
contrary   usage   persists    in   parts    of  the   North)  ; 

(2)  Where  usage  is  pretty  evenly  divided,  analogy 
or  older  usage  is  allowed  to  prevail  (for  ex.,  g,  like  b 
and  b,  is  sounded  as  a  stop,  —  voiced  when  initial 
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or  medial  ;  voiceless,  =  k,  when  final  —  §  194,  ib  : 
a  concession  to  the  South  and  parts  of  the  Mid- 
land ;  similarly  r  is  trilled  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  §  221,  i,  though  a  uvular  r  is  now  common 
in  almost  all  parts)  ;  '(3)  Orthographic  distinctions 
that  are  observed  in  the  speech  of  a  large  (even  if 
not  in  that  of  the  largest)  part  of  the  country,  are 
maintained  (for  example,  b,  b,  f,  &c.,  when  not 
final  are  distinguished  from  1,  p,  j$,  §  150  &  Ns; 
and  o,  ii,  au  are  distinguished  from  e,  i,  at,  §  136, 2: 
both  concessions  to  the  North)  ;  (4)  Historical 
distinctions  in  pronunciation  that  are  no  longer 
made  in  spelling,  are  ignored  (so  e  in  leben  is  gen- 
erally sounded  as  in  @ee,  though  still  distinguished 
in  many  parts,  §  185  N2). 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  actors  speak 
alike,  or  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  good  actor  never  betrays 
where  he  came  from. 

161.  With  this  stage  pronunciation  as  a  basis,  various 
orthoepists  and  phoneticians  have  prepared  more  or  less 
practical  treatises  intended  for  teachers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  spread  of  a  national  pronunciation  ;  among 
them  those  of  Victor  are  superior,  p.  107  ft. 


THE  BEST  GERHAN 

162.  Where  the  best  German  is  spoken,  is  a  question 
debated  more  by  foreigners  and  exiled  Germans  than  by  the 
natives  at  home.  In  German  communities  one  may  discover 
various  opinions,  from  the  overweening  confidence  of  many 
Hanoverians  that  they  alone  speak  pure  German,  to  the 
weak  concession  of  some  Saxons  that  any  dialect  is  better 
than  their  own.  The  fact  is  that  every  province  has  its 
provincialisms,  and  that  these  generally  prevent  the  pro- 
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nunciation  of  that  district  from  being  regarded  as  normal 
by  the  natives  of  other  parts. 

163.  In  the  North,  where  the  native  dialect  differs  most 
strikingly  from  the  literary  language,  the  latter,  being  practi- 
cally a  foreign  tongue,  has  required  and  received  most  care- 
ful study  in  the  schools  ;    as  a  result,  one  can  hear  at  the 
North  a  German  that  is  more  bookish,  orthographic,   and 
"correct,"    than    that    commonly    spoken    elsewhere.     The 
prominence  of  the  North  in  literary  and  political  matters 
for  the  past  one  hundred  years,  has  tended  to  establish  the 
good  repute  of  North  German.     That  the  speech  of  Hanover 
should  have  gained  in  England  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  German,  is  not  strange  ;  that  this  reputation  later  had 
a  vogue  on  the  continent,  is  not  so  easily  explained.     It  is 
now  generally  recognized   that   Hanoverian   German  is   in 
many  respects  provincial.     The  speech  of  the  upper  classes 
in  Berlin  has  much  higher  claim  to  being  "the  best  German," 
for  it  agrees  in  most  points  with  what  is  the  more  usual 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  if  Berlin  remains  the  capital 
of  the  Empire,  it  must  ultimately  have  an  importance  and 
influence   similar   to  that  long    exerted    by  the    speech   of 
London  and  Paris.     As  regards  intonation  and  some  points 

Of  articulation   (cf.   §    150   Nsend;    §239,2^5     185,  2  end,   201,2, 

210,  233  Ni),  the  German  of  the  North  (and  of  the  stage) 
stands  nearer  to  English  than  other  German  does.  English- 
speaking  people  generally  succeed  best  in  learning  German 
in  North  or  Middle  Germany. 

THE   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   GERMAN   AND 
ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION 

164.  From  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  changes 
that    speech    undergoes    and    the    varying   propensities    in 
different  communities  (§§  104  &c.),  it  may  be  inferred  that 
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the  speech  of  one  people  differs  from  that  of  another  not 
only  in  details  but  particularly  in  certain  general  tendencies. 
One  community  is  inclined  to  use  certain  organs  of  speech 
in  a  more  animated  way  than  another  does,  and  lets  them 
fall  into  a  different  position  when  at  rest,  and  one  community 
may  be  less  exact  in  observing  the  time  of  the  various 
elements  of  a  sound,  §  119. 

Basis   of   Articulation 

165.  To  Germans  English  sounds  dull  and  muffled,  and 
they  are  wont  to  say  that  we  do  not  open  our  mouths  wide 
enough  in  speaking.  We  do,  in  fact,  manage  our  lips  and 
tongue  differently. 

1)  In  sounding  the  rounded  vowels  (§  136)  many  of  us 
do  not  protrude  the  lips  as  the  Germans  do,  and  in  sound- 
ing unrounded  vowels  most  of  us  do  not  open  the  lips  in  a 
narrow  slit  almost  to  the  very  corners  of  the  mouth  as  is 
done  by  many  Germans  :  that  is,  in  both  cases  we  leave  the 
lips  comparatively  inactive.     This  makes  all  our  vowels  less 
clear   and  less   distinct  from   one  another  than  the   corre- 
sponding German  vowels  are  ;  which  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  the  front  vowels. 

2)  (a)  In  English  the  tongue,  when  in  action,  is  not  made 
as  tense  as  in  German,  nor  is  it  drawn  as  far  back  in  sound- 
ing the  back  vowels  nor  pressed  as  far  forward  in  sounding 
the  front  vowels.     When  at  rest,  it  is  left  flat  and  allowed 
to  lie  low,  being  more  or  less  hollowed  in  front,  and  seldom 
extended  to  the  teeth.      (//)  This  sluggish  condition  of  the 
tongue  favors  wide,  low,  and  mixed  vowels  :  German  has  no 
such  low  vowels  as  those  in  hat,  law,  &c.  are,  and  but  one 
mixed  vowel  (§  i8j,  i)   and  that  unstressed,  while  English 
has  also  those  in  ait,  hurt,  and,  in   the   pronunciation   of 
many,  hot  and  part,     (c)  In  making  German   shut   conso- 
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nants,  not  only  are  the  parts  that  meet  more  tense,  but  not 
as  much  surface  touches  ;  this  makes  the  German  sounds 
not  so  muffled  as  the  English  are  apt  to  be.  (d)  The  fact 
that  the  tongue  touches  the  teeth  in  sounding  German 
t,  b,  I,  n,  &c.,  also  tends  to  give  these  a  clearer,  more  /'-like 
sound. 

Quantity 

166.  a)  English  long  vowels  tend  to  become,  or,  more 
correctly,  have  generally  become,  diphthongs  ;  whereas  the 
corresponding  German  vowels  show  no  such  tendency. 
This  is  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  e  (§  185  N  i),  5 

(§  210  Ni),  I  (§  201),  u  (§  233  N4). 

Remark.  Where  such  changes  have  been  made  in  Ger- 
man, they  are  recognized  in  the  spelling  :  <£)au3  §  173,  3, 
mem  §  188  R3. 

H)  German  final  vowels  (except  =e,  §§  186-7  &  Ns)  are 
long:  Slnna  &c.  §  144  N 4. 

f)  Unstressed  vowels  (except  =e,  §§  186-7  &  Ns)  in  adopted 
words  and  in  native  prefixes  and  suffixes,  do  not  become 
obscure  as  in  English  ;  they  retain  their  true  sound  though 
quickly  uttered  :  $anoT,  birett',  $rofef'forA  Gir'fuS,  ^b'nigtn, 
§  113  end.  Cf.  also  §  144  N  2.  For  native  unstressed  words 
and  syllables,  see  §§  144,  142. 

Remark.  But  the  weakening  of  ;or  to  ar  or  -r  is  very 
common. 

d)  In  English,  long  vowels  are  slightly  shortened  before 
voiceless  consonants  ;    so  the  vowel  appears  cut  short   in 
rate,  rope,  &c.,  compared  with  raid,  robe,  &c.      No  such  short- 
ening takes  place  in  German ;  cf.  cjefd)teht  with  sheet. 

e)  The  consonant   after  a   short   vowel   is   more  or  less 
lengthened  in   English  ;   whereas  in  German  it  is  not  and 
the  learner  must   take   pains   to   clip  it   short,   as  it  were  : 
Ramm,  9JJarm,  lang,  §anb,  halt,  &c. ;  §  155. 
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Assimilation 

167.  a)  The  assimilation  of  nasals  to  preceding  conso- 
nants is  more  common  in   North  and  Middle  German  (for 
South  German  see  §  208  Na«)  than  in  English.     Thus  fyaben 
may  be   sounded  hab'n,  but   is   more  commonly  hdb'm  (or 
ham}  ;   fagen  >  zdyn  >  zayrj  (or  zarf)  ;   fingett  >  zirj-n  >  zirf-rf ; 
and  locally  heifjem  >  hais-n,  faurem  >  zau-rn,  langem  >  larj-rj : 
while  English  'open',  'sicken',  &c.,  less  often  become  op-m, 
sik-rj. 

^)  The  partial  assimilation  of  a  vowel  to  a  following  r  has 
gone  to  great  lengths  in  English  :  so  her,  sir,  fur,  &c.,  have 
all  lost  their  distinctive  vowel  quality.  But  such  assimila- 
tion is  only  dialectic  in  German,  and  the  learner  must  strive 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  vowel,  cf.  §§  185  N4,  201  R*, 
233  N  3. 

Final    Unvoicing 

168.  Unvoicing  of  final  consonants  is  regular  in  German, 

Cf.     §     I  08,    2. 

German    Sounds   Wanting   in    English 

169.  The  following  German   sounds  are  the  chief  ones 
that  do  not  occur  in  standard  English,  unless  in  isolated 
situations  :    a,  §  170,  2  ;     o,  §  210  N3 :     0,  §  216  ;    u,  §  237  ; 
?,    §  187,  i  ;     fl,  x,    §  180  ;      y,    §  198,  i  ;     MG  tt),   §  239,  ia, 

'§154,- 

Note  i.  There  are  some  sounds  that  are  not,  or  but  little, 
different  from  English  sounds,  but  occur  in  positions  un- 
familiar to  English  usage.  Thus  ts  (spelled  3,  §  242,  or  C, 
§  179,  i  a),  gn,  ftt  do  not  occur  initially  in  English  but  do  in 
German  :  jit,  Girfu3,  ©nabe,  $nabe,  &c. ;  /"is  not  found  in 
English  initially  before  consonants,  but  is  in  German,  so 
formal,  Stein,  &c. ;  similarly  the  combination  pf  ($funt>, 
©trumpfe,  &c.)  can  in  English  come  about  only  by  compost 
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tion  (for  ex.,  'helpful');  a,  c  (§  176,  i)  is  a  frequent  German 
sound,  while  its  nearest  English  correspondent  occurs  only 
before  r  ('their',  'hair',  &c.). 

Note  2.  Some  German  letters  are  apt  to  be  wrongly  inter- 
preted by  the  English-speaking  learner.  Thus  German  I  and  r 
are  quite  different  from  English  /,  r  (§§  206,  221).  The  g  of  ng 
has  regularly  become  silent  in  German,  though  often  retained 
medially  in  English,  cf.  finger  and.  Itittger  with  'finger'  and 
'longer.'  The  ti  of  Latin  words  has  in  German  become  ts] 
,  (§  232)»  while  in  English  it  has  become  f,  cf.  Station  with 
'nation.'  German  a,  0,  ii  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  English  a,  6,  u. 


THE   VALUES   OF   THE    LETTERS 


170.  a  ('#')  is  the  mid-back-wide  vowel  (§  134  &c.,  145). 

1)  When  long  it  is  like  a  in  'art':    $ater,  3&agen,  §aare, 
,  Sag,  fafc,  6o'pfya,  @h.a'o§,  bti§'aYtig  (§  142). 

2)  When  short  it  is  pronounced  just  the  same,  only  more 
quickly,  about  as  in  'artistic':  §anbel,  all,  Xaje,  Slrwtom', 
(§  i44). 

Note  i.  The  "standard"  German  a  has  the  quality  of 
English  a  in  'art'  as  spoken  in  most  of  southern  England  and 
our  northern  States.  But  in  parts  of  North  Germany  it  tends 
to  become  a  mixed  vowel,  as  in  eastern  New  England,  or  even 
a  front  vowel  resembling  a  in  'hat ',  for  ex.,  in  Hanover.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  most  parts  of  Middle  and  South  Germany 
and  in  some  parts  of  North  Germany,  it  has  become  some- 
what lower  and  has  acquired  more  or  less  rounding  (§  112), 
as  in  our  southern  States. 

Note  2.  The  learner  should  be  careful  not  to  pronounce 
short  a  long,  as  English-speaking  people  are  apt  to  do  (SJJann 
not  SJiann,  Jbattb  not  Spanb) ;  nor  like  a  in  '  handle '  or  a  in 
'all'  see  N  i. 

Note  3.  For  ^arbatfrf)e  and  others  with  atfd),  and  for  the 
names  ©Ici^,  ©ra^,  see  §  137  NS  ;  for  brad)  (adj.  and  verb), 
©c&macf),  fpract),  @prac&e,  ftac&,  brafcf)  (also  a  in  the  North) 
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see  §§  137  N  i,  126,  i,  ©emaci)  is  rare,  for  nati}  see  §  144  N  i«; 
for  2>agb  (oftener  3>agb),  9Jiagb  (also  a  in  the  South),  2ftagbe= 
burg  (usually  a),  "ipapft,  see  §  139  £;  for  atmen,  abltg,2(bler, 
&c.,  see  §  137  R2;  2lbner,  Slbrafjam,  Sttreug,  Matron,  &c. 
have  a  according  to  §  91,  3,  but  Sltlag,  ^attttog  and  others 
with  stop  +  nasal,  have  a,  also  ©afrort  but  usually  Stfrifa  ; 
for  2lrt,  $8art,  §art  (as  a  name  also  written  §arbt;  but  the 
adj.  bart),  ©c&arte  (but  ©djie^'fcbarte),  ©tart,  jart,  §ars, 
Duarj,  Sarfd)  (but  barfdfj),  see  §  140-5,  in  the  names  tyxlt, 
2(rng=,  ©tarnberg,  and  in  ©djarte,  ©djnwrte,  Slrjt,  SBarje, 
$arft,  a  is  still  often  heard.  In  Hebrew  words  act  often  =  two 
vowels :  $a'naan,  SBaal  or  bal,  %\aai  or  izdk,  &c.  For 
©rammat'it  4fcfo,  2JJetapb'er,  <3apb/ir,  M  &.SG  bramat'ifd), 
Slutolraf,  &c.,  see  §  138  N  2  b,c',  for  tr'aber,  aJiam'a,  ^ap'a 
(both  also  "-',  §  313  R),  ©al'a,  Xfa)afo,  ^afabu,  ^aferlaf, 
$aVapee,  Han'eoag,  ^pSretot,  ^abra!  or  £abaf,  see 
§  1 44  N  3  b  •  for  $iaf  er,  Plaque,  &c.,  see  §  1 38  N  2  c  R  b  •  for 
ba  'there  now!',  na  'well?'  or  'quit!',  the  angry  ha !,  the 
impatient  ja,  the  contemptuous  baft,  pa&,  see  §  137  N2  ;  for 
ab,  an  and  am,  bag  andba^,  &ab',  &at,  ja  'you  know',  man, 
n)a^,  and  the  military  salute  SBer'  ba  ?,  see  §  144,  also  a  in 
parts  of  the  South  and  the  Midland  in  an,  man,  bag,  toag, 
fyat;  for  33af$,  $ajj,  the  name  §am,  5^ap  (also  a),  see  §  138  N  3, 
but  usually  ©ae>,  @pa^  (and  so  fpafien)  ;  for  3lg  see  §  41,  3  N  ; 
for  NG  ©lag  &c.  see  §  138  N  i  ;  for  barfllfj,  1D5&rlicfi,  Sab= 
fal,  &c.,  see  §  139^  N ;  for  9iad)bar,  ^ad^'mittag'  (both 
also  a),  Sambotf,  3^arftaII,  2Balfifcfi,  the  name  Samberg,  &c., 
see  §  1 39 a  N  2, 3 ;  for  ^aftSnte,  ©panten,  &c.,  see  §  1 39  N 2  ft ; 
for  the  a  in  paar  &c.,  see  §i44Ni;  for  grajtog'  but 
©ra'gie,  &c.,  see  §  144  N  ib  ;  for  ^abr'&un'  bert  &c.  see  §  142. 
Under  secondary  stress  a  is  often  shortened  in  adjectives  in 
=fam(e)  but  not  in  words  in  =bar,  =tan,  =fat ;  it  is  always  short 
in  names  like  ^Bertram,  SBolfram,  usually  short  in  SBtfam, 
Sraiitigam  (§  47  N),  @ibam,  ^ac&bar,  sometimes  in  SBaljam, 
Seia^nam,  SJ^onat,  $r!mg!ramg,  not  in  ©rieggram,  §eimat 
(but  a  in  the  South),  <£>etrat,  3ier5t,  §  142  N.  See  also  the 
adopted  words  in  §  314. 

Remark.     Unstressed  a  is  occasionally  dropped,  §  114. 

171.  In  Greek  and  Latin  words  ac  is  usually  two  vowels 
(the  diphthongs  at  and  ae  being  printed  a  in  German) :  ==  0'e 
in  Sleronauf,  a'e  in  §er.aebron,  a?  in  §ejaeber,  5Rt(^Aaet,  a?  in 
Saer/te§,  3§'mael  ;  in  some  Dutch  names  ae  =  £:  Saelen, 
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9Kaeftrid)t  (now  usually  -Iftaaftrirfjt),  rarely  SBlaemen  and 
olaemifcf)  (more  usually  Kidmen,  rjldmifd),  with  e).  As  a  spell- 
ing for  d,  ae  maintained  itself  longest  as  a  capital,  §  22  &  R. 
172.  at  (*  a'-t1  ')  is  a  diphthong  =  a  +  /  or  /,  §  146  N,  and 
has  about  the  sound  of  English  '  I  ',  '  eye  ',  but  the  first 
element  is  a  purer  #-sound  in  German  than  in  English,  and 
one  or  both  elements  are  apt  to  be  longer  than  in  English  : 
3Jtot,  &aifer,  ber  9Jtam.  Cf.  §  174. 


Remarks,  (i)  This  sound  is  usually  represented  by  ei, 
§  188.  •  (2)  In  et'nmtg  and  in  some  foreign  words,  at  =  two 
vowels,  though  the  most  familiar  may  have  the  diphthong  : 
natr/,  3KofatF,  9la'tn,  $a"m  or  fain.  (3)  In  words  from  the 
French  at=  d  (a  in  Calais'  pale,  3  in  Sraifi'ne  and  English 
3)raitta'ge,  which  is  pronounced  French),  §  48,  5.  For  ail 
see  §  206  N  2,  for  ain  see  §  207  N  i. 

173.  nil  (la'-uf')  is  a  diphthong  =  a  +  u  or  o,  §  146  N, 
and  has  the  sound  of  ou  in  '  house  '  :  §au§,  Sftaum,  laut, 
Srau,  laufen. 

Remarks,  (i)  German  ail  begins  with  a  nearly  pure 
tf-sound  (which  is  apt  to  be  long),  a  fact  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  do  not  pronounce  English  ou  so. 
(2)  In  some  Greek-Latin  words,  ail  =  two  vowels  :  9Jiene= 
la'uS/  ^aper'naiim,  •Kifola'ite  or  =au§'.  (3)  In  older  German 
some  of  the  words  that  now  have  ail  had  ou,  others  «, 
and  similar  pronunciations  are  heard  in  the  dialects  to-day  : 
louf-n  or  lof-n  for  laufen,  hiis  for  £»au3.  (4)  In  words  from 
the  French,  ail  ==  o  and,  if  accented,  is  long  :  ©fiailjjee  Jose', 
(Sauce  zosy,  §  48,  4.  So  eaii  in  plateau  &c. 

!74'  flt)  =  tti?  but  is  now  used  only  in  proper  names  : 
SBcujern,  9JJarj(e)r.  Some  persons  that  have  the  name  9J?aie* 
or  9Jlarjer  (really  the  same  as  9JIeier  <  Latin  major  dominus  = 
'steward')  insist  on  having  it  pronounced  ma'j-r,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  9J?eier  or  9Jferjer  which  is  often  a  Jewish  name 
(Hebrewr  Meir  'Lightgiver'). 

175*  atB  =  a  in  (S^arol  <  English. 
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176-  ft  ('#'  or  'mutated  #  ',  §  120,  3)  is  the  mid-front-wide 
vowel,  §§134  &c.,  145. 

1)  When  long  it  =  e  in  'very'  prolonged,  a  sound  similar 
to  ei  in  'their'  :    ggren,  ©efafyrte,  blafyen,  @5'er,  $5fe,  tragft, 
b5,  n>5re,  ©efrSjj,  gefftgt,  &c. 

2)  When  short  it  =  e  in  '  very  '  :  Srmel,  §anbe,  $alte,  alter, 
gadder,  angftlidj,  28afd)e, 


Remarks,  (a)  In  some  parts  of  Germany  (for  ex.,  Silesia) 
there  is  a  tendency  to  pronounce  long  a  like  long  e,  that  is,  to 
make  it  the  mid-front-narrow  vowel,  §§  135,  in.  (^)  Most 
speakers  pronounce  d  before  t  wider,  or  more  open,  than 
elsewhere.  For  ae,  see  §  171. 

Note.  Various  words  have  long  ci  because  derived  from 
long  o  :  br'dcfye,  ©efprHcfo,  fpracfye,  ftHcfie,  (rarely  cjem'ddjlitf)), 
brEfdje,  §  170  N  3  ;  3flHbc&ett  (d  in  parts_of  the  South)  <  aRagb, 
n'dd^ft  (&  in  parts  of  the  South),  nUmltC^  (also  ci  in  the 
North),  9iiitfel  (H  in  parts  of  the  South),  §  I39«N,  5'cirtlicf), 
©ebiirbe,  §  140*.  Observe  gemofj  <  aHafj,,  ©efd^  but  ^ai 
and  see  §  228  N.  For  the_name  Hbniggr'd^,  citfd;  'aha'  (in 
derision),  ^arb'dtjdje,  $avtUtjrf)e,  &c.,  see  §i37N3.  tyfyfc 
bru<3  &c.  have  a  according  to  §  91,3,  but  Sttna  and  others 
with  stop  -|-  nasal  have  a.  For  a  in  2tfrf)nltt3  &c.  see 
§  138  N2<rRrtend. 

I??-    iill    (*  a'—uf  ')    is    a    diphthong  =  wide    o  +  u    or   o 
(/  or  e,  R2)   §  146  N,  as  in  'oil',  'boy':    £ciute,  grchilem, 

&c. 


Remarks,  (i)  This  diphthong  is  also  spelled  eil  (see  also 
§§  32,  190)  ;  but  neither  spelling  is  anything  like  the  pronun- 
ciation. (2)  dll  differs  from  ai  in  having  the  lips  rounded 
during  the  formation  of  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  diph- 
thong, a  distinction  that  is,  however,  generally  neglected  in 
the  Midland  and  the  j>outh.  (3)  _ciu  =  two  vowels  in  some 
adopted  words  : 
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178.  B  ('&?')  is  the  bilabial  stop,  §§  149,  152*. 

1)  It   is   usually  voiced   (§  150)  =  English   b    (but   see 
§  165, 2c):  SBube,  SBrot,  haben,  @bbe,  O'bler,  O'brig,  $no'blaudj, 
D'brtgleit,  Xeu'bner,  fllfcbbtff ,  ©a'bbat.     But  see  §  150  N3. 

2)  When   final   (§  108,  2)   or  next  a  voiceless  consonant 
(§119),    it    becomes    voiceless,  =  p :    ab,    ab'ge'fyen,    fyab' 
(§  89  N3),  ob,  Ob'ltcfc,  316' tout,  ©rb'fe,  tb'te,  Sab'fal,  trOb'felig, 
Ieb'lo§;  gehabf,  §erbft,  Dbft. 

Remarks,  (i)  In  many  dialects  medial  f)  is  an  open  con- 
sonant (§  149,  2),  that  is,  ID  ;  in  some  parts  bilabial,  in  some 
dentilabial,  §  239 :  arcer,  <5att)(e)rif,  cf.  §  30,  9  end.  This  ro  is 
occasionally  voiceless,  especially  in  the  South-West.  (2)  A  b 
may  be  lost  through  assimilation,  §  121  :  2lbenb,  fja&en,  &c. 


'79'   t   ('  to ')   occurs   only  in   the   digraphs  <J)    cf  and  in 
adopted  words. 

Remark.  Many  words  formerly  written  with  c  are  now 
written  with  f,  5,  or  f,  according  to  the  sound,  §  48,  7,  n,  12. 
C  in  French  words  =  s,  §  48,  12. 

i)   Before  front  vowels  in  a  few  words  from  the  — 

(a)  Latin  and  early  Romance,  also  now  in  most  words 

from   the    French    (see    b   below),    c  =  is :    Gent,    Scntner, 

Gifterne;    (Centimeter,  (Sigarre,  &c. 

Remarks,  (i)  fc  before  front  vowels  =  sts,  but  sometimes 
becomes  ss,  that  is,  long  s  (§  155  R),  §  121  end  :  2)i3cipltnr 
(Scenerie,  or  ts:  ©cene,  ©cepter  or  3ePter,  §  48,  n.  (2)  cc 
before  front  vowels  =  kts  (with  half  k  and  half  /,  §  83)  : 
Slccent,  Dccibent;  but  the  t  often  completely  assimilates  to 
the  k.  (3)  £C  before  front  vowels  =  ksts  but  is  often  con 
tracted  to  ks:  @£cejj,  ©jcellens,  e£centrifd(). 
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(b)  French,  c  =  s  now  mostly  only  before  -9  :    ^Balance, 
Glance,  Gaprt'ce,  &c.,  §  48,  ™  •  for  most  French  words  now 
follow  the  analogy  of  those  in  (a)  above,  though  s  may  still 
be  heard  in  Gigarre,  Dfficier  (§  242  ft),  &c.      The  occasional 
pronunciation  of  c  as  s  instead  of  ts  in  ©lettrtcitdt,  @laftici= 
idt,  &c.  is  due  to  dissimilation,  §  124. 

(c)  Italian,  c  =_/":  @edo,   (SeEift,  &c. ;  but  some  speakers 
use  the  Italian  tf  (especially  for  cc :  (Sapriccio),  while  (Sicerone 
usually  follows  the  analogy  of  Latin  words  (see  above)  and 
is  pronounced  tstisyrfin?. 

2)  Before  k  in  Polish  names,  c  =  ts  :  (Slottwdfi,  Sipnidti,  &c. 

3)  Elsewhere,    c  =  k,  §  48, 7 :    Gouuert,   Caprice,   Accent, 

For  ccf),  see  §  181, 2  a. 


(i)     NATIVE    WORDS 


1  80.  d)  (ltse-M",  §  144  Na^end;  less  commonly  lfie\  cf. 
also  §  181  Rend)  is  a  voiceless  fricative,  §§149,  150. 

Remark.  The  sound  of  tf)  is  not  just  the  same  after  any 
two  vowels,  but  it  will  suffice  to  distinguish  a  front  and  a 
back  3),  §  83.  Cf.  also  §  180,  2  N  3i 

(a)  i)  After  front  vowels  and  consonants,  d)  is  front,  or 
palatal,  §  152,  that  is,  like  y  in  'yet'  but  voiceless,  §  150  : 
id),  @d)o,  SBticfye,  SBiidjer,  mocfyte*,  letd)t,  end)  otfi,  ©ebrtiucfye; 
fold)e,  mancfje,  &c.  So  also  always  in  the  suffix  =djen,  that 


*  A  pupil  should  not  be  asked  to  pronounce  nic&t,  or  other  combina- 
tions of  tf),  until  he  can  pronounce  d)  with  a  vowel  only,  as  in  id) ;  when 
he  can  pronounce  itf)  well,  he  may  learn  mtf)t  by  pronouncing  ntd)  and 
pausing  before  he  adds  the  t.  In  time  he  will  not  need  to  pause  ;  but 
if  a  beginner  think  of  the  t  while  he  is  pronouncing  the  d),  he  is  sure  to 
spoil  it  all. 
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is,  even  after  back  vowels  :  §iil)nd)en,  graucfyen,  ^Jlama'djen; 
not,  of  course,  in  words  like  raucfyen,  Slacken,  &c.,  in  which  =en, 
not  sdjen,  is  the  ending  (but  cf.  ©raccfyen  in  the  Word-list). 

Note.  The  sound  may  best  be  learned  by  whispering  '  key  ' 
and  dwelling  on  the  sound  that  follows  the  k.  Some  speak- 
ers begin  '  human  ',  '  huge ',  &c.  with  ft  instead  of  hj. 

Remarks,  (i)  In  certain  parts  of  Middle  Germany, 
palatal  d)  approaches  in  sound  to  f,  particularly  after 
I  or  n:  id),  9ftild),  mahc&e,  and  this  provincialism  may 
even  be  heard  on  some  stages.  See  2  N  2  below.  For 
idj  fy>  @d)0  'fyo*  see  2  N  3  R.  (2)  In  (£I)emnife  a  Saxon 
town  and  ©four  a  Swiss  town,  d)  =  k.  For  nt't  see 
§23iN2. 

(\)    2)   After  back   vowels,   d)   is  back,   or  velar,   §  i$2c 
(the  sound  heard  from  Scotchmen  in   'loch'  &c.)  :  ladjen, 
,  aud). 

Note  i.  The  sound  may  best  be  learned  by  whispering 
'koo',  '  ko ',  or  'kah',  and  dwelling  on  the  sound  that  follows 
the£. 

Note  2.  The  learner  must  be  very  careful  not  to  use  a 
/&-sound  or  an  y^sound  for  %  or  ft.  The  habit  once  formed  is 
seldom  overcome,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  German's  saying 
'  tissles  and  torns ',  or  '  sissies  and  sorns '  for  '  thistles  and 
thorns '.  Some  students  are  apt  to  learn  one  of  the  rf)-sounds 
and  then  use  this  for  both ;  for  ex.,  sounding  dud)  aud  for 
azex,  or  maudje  marjx*  f°r  tnanfi?.  Some  beginners,  having 
conquered  d)  in  ntO^t  &c.,  substitute  it  for  k  in  mct't,  Jliriid,  &c. 
Cf.  §  129  end. 

Note  3.  After  u,  a  %  partakes  of  the  rounding  of  the  U, 
§§  136,  119  (the  same  compound  sound  that  served  as  the 
transition  between  the  gh  of  Middle  English  and  the  f  of 
Modern  English  in  'cough'  &c.).  The  sound  may  be  heard 
from  Scotchmen  for  -wh.  Cf.  also  §  180  R. 

Remark.  In  Switzerland  and  adjoining  parts  of  Ger- 
many, %  is  still  used  after  front  vowels  and  consonants, 
for  ex.,  id)  tx  or  z>%  f°r  ^  i  m  NE  Germany  x  is  used 
after  front  vowels  if  a  back  vowel  follows  :  ©d)0  Vx<? 
for  W. 
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(2)    ADOPTED    WORDS 

181.  i)  Initially  in  words  from  the  ancient  languages 
and  in  Old-German  names  that  have  come  through  Greek 
and  Latin  sources  :  — 

(a)  Before  front  vowels,  dj)  =  (i  :  Grjemie,  Sfyerub,  Gt>eru§= 
!er,  &c.,  so  also  Gfyina,  Gfyinin'. 

(£)  Before  consonants  and  back  vowels,  cf)  =k  :  Gfyaralter, 
Gfyolera,  (Shrift,  Gfyor,  (Sparta,  @f)lobtt)icj,  &c. 

Remark.  But  in  these  foreign  words  there  is  naturally 
much  wavering  in  usage,  in  part  due  to  the  infrequency  of 
some  of  the  words,  in  part  to  attempts  at  teaching  foreign  or 
ancient  pronunciation  in  the  schools.  At  the  South  k  is  very 
often  used  in  (a)  as  well  as  in  (b)  ;  and  such  words  as  GfoalftQ, 
(Sharon,  &c.,  are  often  sounded  xd'ron,  ftxaron,  or  fid'ron, 
and  even  f  may  be  heard,  as  though  the  words  were  French, 
thus  in  £foart)b'bt3.  In  some  parts,  for  example,  in  Posen,  an 
f  made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  lower  teeth  is 
used  for  initial  d)  before  front  vowels,  and  is  also  heard  in  the 
name  '  o)e  '  for  d),  §  180. 

2)  Medially  and  finally  in  Greek  words  :  — 

(a)  After  a  back  vowel,  cf)  =  x  :  2lcf)iHe§,  5Radjirtatton  ;    so 
generally  ccf)  in  SaccfyuS,  ©racd)u§  (cf.  Word-list),  &c. 

(b)  Elsewhere,  d)  =  /Z:    $tycf)e,  Drifter,  9lrd&e,  9JieIand)= 
tfyon,  &c.,  and  so   -JJlidj'ael.     But  before  back  vowels  usage 
varies,  thus  <i)  frequently  =  k  in  ^)ed^ant,  melanc^olifc^,  § 
c^onbrie,  &c.  ;    also  often  in  2(nad)rom§mu3.     Cf.  R  above. 

3)  In  words  from  the  French,  d)  =f,  §  48,  13  :    G^au 


4)  So  sometimes  in  English  words  :  Gfyerf,  Gfyefterftife, 
and  'punch'  is  even  spelled  ^$unfrf)  ;  but  English  cf)  is  usually 
taught  as  tf,  even  in  words  where  we  have  f  (cf.  p.  108  ft): 
Chicago,  TOd^igan,  &c. 

182.  tjjf  or  i^§  ('  tsJ-ha-esi  ',  §  343)  is  now  generally  pro- 
nounced ks*,  §  124:  Dcf)|e  'ox',  2Bacl)§  'wax',  fecf)3  'six', 


*  The  corresponding  English  word  generally  has  x  ;  see  also  §  39* 
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ttmdjfen  'wax',  or  'grow';  but  d)  usually  remains  a  fricative 
in  those  words  that  have  a  related  form  without  f  or  g 
(§  126,  2)  :  33ucH/  nmcHam,  9todj=jm/  nadH*»  &c. 

Remark.  The  older  pronunciation  of  d)£>  as  xs  *s  still 
heard  in  Switzerland.  There  is  a  (NW)  dialectic  zeds  due  to 
the  influence  of  zefitsiH  &c.  (§  126,  2);  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  South  the  analogy  of  narf)  is  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
ttarf)ft  from  becoming  nekst.  The  pronunciation  niks  for 
ttiti}(t)3  is  vulgar,  as  is  also  nijt  <  niflst  <  mcf)t3  by  metathe- 
sis, §  125  end. 


183-   rf  C  Ke-ka'r)  =k,  §  46  N3  :   @rfe,  gacfel,  SRudE.      So  too 
in  the  name 


184.  b  C^"')  is  the  point  stop,  §§  149,  152-5. 

1)  It    is    usually    voiced    (§  150)  =  English    d  (but   see 
§165,  2c,d)-.    $inber,    bu,   ®ra^e,   ebel,   Xrobbel,   2Btbber, 
a=bbie'ren,  @'bba,  6a'bbucS'er  ;  so  also  in  e'bler  for  e'beler, 
an'brer,  a'bltg,  1'bler,  So'bler^grtc'brt^,  &c.,  §  137  R2. 

2)  When   final   (§  108,  2)   or  next  a  voiceless  consonant 
(§119),    it   becomes    voiceless,  =  i :     $tttb,    ftnb'lid),    Xob 
'death'  just   like    tot   'dead',   enb'ltdj,    twb'men,    t)ollenb§, 
blinb'Itng§,  SOb'enbe,  §eb'n)tg,  Sub'roig.     Sobt  =  /:  gefanbt, 
6iabi. 

Remark.  In  some  words  from  the  French,  b  is  silent  : 
<$Qnb%foif(s).  Also  in  ftlt(b)  bte  and  often  in  un(b)  before  a 
consonant,  as  in  English  'an(d)',  §  114. 


'85.  C  CO'  wnen  stressed,  is  the  mid-front  vowel, 
§§  134  &c.,  145. 

i)  When  long  it  is  (the  mid-front-narrow  vowel,  §  135) 
like  e  in  'they':  tebig,  <5ee,  £ehm,  $aff'ee,  ^afcf,  abc', 
Sanlier,  §  221  Ni. 
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2)  When  short,  it  is  just  like  short  d  (§  176,  2,  that  is,  the 
mid-front-wide  vowel)  :  befyenbe,  dltern,  §eft,  §err  ;  but  it  is 
often  more  or  less  narrow  in  South  Germany. 

Note  i .  English  ' they ',  '  pay  ',  '  pate  ',  &c.  are  often  pro- 
nounced with  a  diphthong  (most  distinctly  so  in  southern 
England,  some  parts  of  Massachusetts,  about  Philadelphia,  &c.) 
which  begins  with  an  ^-sound  but  ends  with  /,  or  begins  with 
a  and  ends  with  e  :  the  German  e  is  a  pure  vowel,  ending  as 
it  begins,  §  i66«.  The  German  e  is  usually  somewhat  higher 
(§  134,  2)  than  the  corresponding  English  sound. 

Note  2.  In  older  German  there  were  two  e's,  one  of  which 
we  should  now  expect  to  be  pronounced  e  (narrow),  but  the 
other  a  (wide  :  so,  ge'ben,  ©ebet',  er),  and  this  distinction 
is  still  kept  up  pretty  well  in  parts  of  Germany  ;  but,  in 
general,  great  confusion  has  arisen,  and  the  best  thing  a  for- 
eigner can  do  is  to  follow  the  usual  practice  of  the  stage  and 
pronounce  all  e's  as  e  (allowing  only  more  of  an  a — or  wide — 
sound  before  r,  as  in  er,  $ferb,  &c.  ;  cf.  English  ' air ', 
'there',  &c.,  as  contrasted  with  'they',  &c.),  as,  in  fact,  many 
Germans  do.  Nevertheless,  this  wide  sound  of  e  will  be 
represented  by  e  in  the  Word-list. 

Note  3.  The  corresponding  distinction  between  narrow  and 
wide  short  e  is  much  less  common.  But  a  narrow,  or  close,  e 
is  heard  in  foreign  words,  §  144  N  2  b  :  so  the  first  e  in  ^foea'ter, 
©'leltricttat',  &c. ;  so  also  in  rf)  ltsQ-hd'\  fdj  les'-tse-hdf\ 
Moreover,  e  is  usually  wider  before  r  than  elsewhere.  See 
also  §m.  • 

Note  4.  Be  careful  not  to  pronounce  e  before  r  as  in  Eng- 
lish 'her',  thus  <£err  has  fie=  as  in  'help',  and  ^Berlin'  is  not 
pronounced  in  German  '  Biir'lm  '  nor  '  Biirlm' '. 

Note  5.  In  adopted  words  ee  =  <?  in  Slrmee',  ^ee',  $ra= 
Jeer,  ^aneer,  also  in  5laffee;  e  or  e'?  in  $amee,  ^anacee; 
e/'  in  ibeeU',  recll';  &e'  or  /in  SeeljebitO;  t  in  Seeffteaf,  ©pleen, 
^)anf ee,  &c.  e  =  e  occurs  in  foreign  words  ((Earre)  and  e  is 
sometimes  written  in  German  names  lest  the  e  be  slighted  or 
dropped  (£an«e,  Saffe). 

Note  6.  In  the  following  originally  Slavic  names  the  e  is 
long :  2)re3ben,  @ft&e,  ©ftldnber,  ^egnifc,  SRegnifc,  ©tegntfc, 
£epli£,  £rebnt£,  for  some  cf.  §  139*  (all  often  have  e  away 
from  the  places) ;  also  in  @rf)roebt,  @d()tt)efc,  &c.  For  $eb3= 
roeib,  $rebs>,  nebft,  berebt  (all  also  e,.esp.  in  the  South),  ftetg, 
@ttt3  (now  generally  short,  both  the  town  and  the  river),  see 
§  1 39 «,  for  begegnen,  ebler,  regnen,  the  town  D-ueblinburg, 
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see  §  137  R  2,  e  is  also  long  in  3ftetflenbitrg  ;  for  -JRe'trum, 
ge'bra,  &c.,  see  §  91,  3,  so  too  33etE)=  has  e  in  Hebrew  names 
like  Set&lefjem  ;  for  33efd)tt>erbe,  @rbe,  £erb,  $ferb,  roerben, 
<5rf)tt)ert,  SBert  and  toert,  and  the  names  SBerben,  SBerben, 
$atfer3-  -ftonnenraertf),  &c.,  see  §  1403,  in  @rj,  erft,  $erfe, 
33er£>,  less  commonly  <2>d)n)ert,  e  is  still  often  heard;  (Srj; 
bifdjof  &c.  have  e.  For  <5e3,  £>e§,  &c.,  <£§ef,  @em  '  Shem ', 
see  §138  N3;  for  33iHet,  bouquet,  §otel,_  belief,  see 
§  138  N2<r;  for  ©tepban  but  ©p&eil,  and  often  ©p&efuS,  see 
§§  137  Ni,  138  N2<r ;  for  ber,  be^,  bem,  ben,  e3,  gen,  roe^, 
see  §  144  Ni ;  for  breije^n,  ^erab,  &c.,  see  §  142 b end;  for 
§erberge,  ^erjog  and  names  like  §ermann,  §erforb,  &c.,  but 
^eer,  jenfeit  but  jener,  ^njig  but  ^ena,  etroa^,  &c.,  9lef>; 
^u^n,  &c.,  and  for  the  names  :  (llfafj,  ©eb^arb,  ©erbarb  4rub, 
§ebn)ig,  <S(i)le^n)ig,  &c.,  see  §  i39<*N  ;  for  roeg  see  §  138  ft. 
The  e  is  usually  short  under,  secondary  stress  in  ©lifabetl), 
and  in  Greek-Latin  final  =em  =e3. 

186.  Unstressed  e  is  always  short,  and  * 

1)  in  the  prefixes  6e=  ge=  (less  often  in  foreign  be=,  ge=  32, 

re*,  §  144  N  26)  ; 

2)  in  the  endings  =e  =el  =em  =en  =enb  =ent  =er  =ern  =ert  *e§ 

=eft=et; 

3)  in  the  proclitics  ber,  be3,  bem,  ben,  and  in  e§ ; 

4)  medially  in  some  German  and  French  words  ;  — 

it  is  very  quickly  and  obscurely  (§  113)  pronounced,  much 
as  is  final  -a  in  English,  as  in  '  comma '  :  SBefytiltcr,  gegangcn, 
genieren,  Refrain  (§91, 3),  3Sogel,  Sllbert,  afle§,  in  ber 
TOfjet^at,  Soferoi^t,  §ilbebranb,  ©bfc^enen,  9Reine!e, 
menl,  $amelott,  ^promenabe. 

187.  This  sound  is  represented  by  9  when  it  is  desired  to 
distinguish  it  from  e.     It  is  not  always  the  same  sound  :  — 

i)  Final  =e  and  the  e  of  e§  are  the  mid-mixed  vowel 
(§§  134,  145,  113).  It  is  even  more  lightly  dwelt  upon  than 
English  final  -#,  being  often  uttered  only  with  what  is  left  of 


*  In  the  speech  of  very  many  —  possibly  of  most  —  people,  the  state- 
ment is  true  of  all  unstressed  e's  in  native  words,  for  ex.,  in  empfing, 
ermejjlici),  entnwrf,  SSerbcmb,  gerteilt,  etc. 
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the  breath-impulse  of  the  preceding  stressed  syllable,  §  87. 
It  is  not  well  to  insist  on  its  similarity  to  the  u  in  'hut'  or  to 
any  other  stressed  vowel,  for  this  will  almost  invariably  lead 
the  learner  to  put  secondary  stress  upon  it. 

Note  i.  (a)  In  some  South-German  dialects  (just  as  in 
English)  final  e  has  become  absolutely  silent  :  33ub',  SZattt', 
fiettt',  &c.  §  113;  and  these  forms  are  allowed  in  poetry. 
South  Germans,  in  attempting  to  restore  =e,  are  apt  to  make 
it  the  short  mid-front  (either  wide  or  narrow)  vowel,  §  129*:  ; 
a  similar  pronunciation  may  be  heard  in  Silesia  and  else- 
where. (6)  In  the  North  and  the  Midland,  =e  is  generally 
dropped  only  in  certain  cases,  as  in  f)ab'  for  babe;  in  other 
verbs,  usually  only  before  another  vowel  :  2)a<o  mbd)t'  id) 
tfiun;  &att'  er  mir'3  nur  gefagt.  (c)  Final  3  occasionally 
becomes  voiceless,  §  1  08,  z&. 

Note  2.  The  e  of  es  is  rarely  heard  except  initially,  and 
even  there  it  may  be  dropped,  §  114.  See  also  §  187,  aN  2. 

Note  3.  (a)  In  familiar  Greek  and  Latin  words,  ?e  =  9  : 
£ele'ne,  Sre'ne,  often  promiS'cue;  but  Slt&e'ne,  and  usually 
^acji'mtle,  §  144  N*  (£)  In  most  words  from  the  French, 
final  -,£  =  3  though  now  silent  in  French  :  (Stage,  ©batfe, 
2flarquije,  mine,  Slaffe,  ©enriette  ;  but  =e  is  silent  in  ©ermce 
and  often  in  Dtttelette. 

2)  Between  two  consonants  unstressed  e  represents  only 
a  vowel  glide  (§  80)  ;  that  is,  no  particular  vowel  position  is 
held,  but  the  organs  of  speech  simply  pass  from  the  position 
for  the  preceding  consonant  to  that  for  the  following,  while 
the  vocal  chords  vibrate  :  beftraft,  getfyan,  alte§,  &c. 

Note  i.  (a)  In  some  localities,  e  in  be-  Qt-  as  well  as  in 
the  foreign  be^  re^  &c.  (§  144  N2  3)  is  e  or  even  e.  (6)  Foreign 
;e<o  is  usually  es  (but  often  ?s  in  familiar  words)  : 


Note  2.  In  -e3  (also  the  word  eS,  §  187,  i  N  2),  be=,  ge=,  &c., 
e  is  often  voiceless,  §  108,  2^end. 

Note  3.  In  some  South-German  dialects,  e  is  silent  in 
some  prefixes  :  g'fommen,  g'brad)t,  and  such  names  as 
©frorer*  ;  and  in  the  participles  the  g  too  may  disappear. 


*  Compare  the  loss  of  e  in  bletbeu  for  be4etben,  glaubenfor  ge=lauben, 
gleicf)  for  ge4eicfi,  ©nabe  for  ©e=nabe,  grabe  for  gerabe,  &c. 
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Note  4.  In  suffixes,  this  e  is  often  quite  silent  provided 
the  adjoining  consonants  can  readily  be  pronounced  next  one 
another  with  practically  no  glide,  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
sentence  does  not  require  the  syllable :  foab(e)t,  gab(e)ft, 
often  i£>unb(e)£>,  9Jab(e)3,  and,  in  the  South,  alt(e)3  ;  still  it  is 
usually  retained,  or  restored  (§  126,  2),  if  the  adjoining  con- 
sonants are  identical  or  would  become  so  when  next  one 
another  :  §afjeg,  Sojeg,  reitet,  fcfyabet  (the  short  form  fcfyabt 
is  common  enough,  especially  in  [©3]  jc&dbt  tttrf)t<3  '  It's  no 
matter'),  (a)  Thus  in  the  superlative  of  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs the  e  is  generally  retained  after  an  j-sound  :  fujjefte, 
frifrf)efte,  (but  notice  befte<fwJ3,  and  (jrofite  rather  than 
Qtofsefte)  ;  still  ef  is  usually  dropped  after  the  unstressed 
suffix  :ifcf)  :  ber,  narrifcfote  &c.  (b]  But  ef  of  the  verbal  end- 
ing =eft  is  frequently  omitted  after  an  j-sound  :  bu  tetfeft  or 
reift,  bu  faffeft  or  faftf,  bu  fi^eft  or  ft£t,  bit  tuafcfjeft,  nwfdjft, 
or  irafc&t.  See  also  §  155  R. 

Note  5.  Before  I,  m,  n,  r,  the  glide  becomes  insignificant 
or  entirely  disappears,  while  the  sonorous  consonant  becomes 
syllabic  and  may  be  written  •/,  •/«,  •«,  -r.  Thus,  as  English 
'  temple '  is  temp' I,  '  ryhthm  '  ri&m,  and  '  highten  '  hajpn  with 
no  vocalic  break  between  /  and  n  (§  83),  so  begonnen  is  pro- 
nounced b^gon-n  oftener  than  bagonm,  fiei^en  Aaff'n,  33ild)el= 
d^en  btifi-lfi'n,  Berittenen  forit(-}n-n,  and  33ogel  fog-l>  and  so 
written  in  Bavarian  and  Austrian  names :  $ogl,  §Ql)bn, 
©Ctbl,  &c.  Similarly  b't,  b'ttl,  and  b'U  SJiann'.  Often 
assimilation  takes  place,  §§  119,  121. 

Remark.  In  @/lcn(tter),  @'lenb,  fau'Iengcn,  &c.,  the  e 
has  a  slight  stress  and  is  e  not  .?;  amen  is  d'men  or 
d'm'n  in  speech,  d'men  or  d'men  in  singing. 

enu,  §  173  R4. 

188.  d  ('<?/-/'')   is  a. diphthong,  the  same  as  at,  which 
see  ;  cf.  also  §  33.     So  ein§,  gei'er,  grei^eit,  metn. 

Remark  i.  et  is  now  distinguished  in  pronunciation  from 
tti  only  dialectically.  There  is  no  diphthong  in  geirrt  <  ir= 
ten,  &c.,  nor  in  Sltheift',  ^eis'milg,  &c.  For  French  eil  see 
§  206  N  2,  ein,  ein,  en,  §  207  N.  The  name  of  the  town 
3tein<o  is  pronounced  German  ra^ns  or,  in  imitation  of  the 
French,  rerjs,  §  207  R. 

Remark  2.  The  unstressed  article  ein  (§  113  end)  may  be- 
come sn  or  -n  and,  before  a  consonant,  .?;  and  ehte  may 
become  ''n?  or  n?. 
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Remark  3.  In  older  German  some  of  the  words  that  now 
have  et  (=  at  §  147)  had  ei  (nearly  as  in  '  eight  '),  others  had 
f,  and  similar  pronunciations  are  heard  in  the  dialects  to-day, 
for  ex.,  eins  or  ens  for  etttio  (=  atns),  gsmen  for  gemetn  ; 
mm,  drl  for  tttettt,  brei. 


189.  tti  =  e'o  in  ^eobor  &c. 

190.  CU  ('  e'—u1  ')  is  a  diphthong,  the  same  as  an,  which 
see  ;  cf.  also  §  32.     So  fyeute,  geuer,  Seute,  (Suro'pa. 

Note.  This  sound  (eil  or  au)  differs  from  ei  (or  ai)  in  hav- 
ing the  lips  rounded  (§  136)  during  the  formation  of  at  least 
the  first  half  of  the  diphthong,  a  distinction  that  is,  however, 
generally  neglected  in  the  Midland  and  the  South,  §  136,  2. 
In  geiirtetlt,  &c.,  eu  is  not  a  diphthong,  nor  in  !£ebe'Uttt, 
SBaccalau're^,  &c. 

Remark.     In  words  from  the  French,  eu  =  0  :   abteu 
Ja-dj&  or  'at-\tf  ;  see  also  §  48,  6. 

191.  cl)  =  et  ;  it  was  formerly  used   to   distinguish   some 
words  graphically,  as  fet)tt  'to  be'  from  fein  'his',  §§  20,  31,  5. 
It  still  occurs  in  names  :    §et)ne,  ^orberne^',  @pet)er,  &c., 
also  in  some  foreign  words  :  ^odep  (d&0&£  OT  -aj).     Cf.  §  174. 


192.  f  (*  e/')  is  the  dentilabial  voiceless  fricative  =  Eng- 
lish/: fort,  fret,  £afen,  fyoffen,  6dj)iff. 

Remarks,  (a)  A  distinction  of  strong  /  «  Germanic  /  : 
fooffen)  and  weak/«  Germanic/:  finben)  exists  dialectically, 
for  ex.,  in  the  S  W.  (b]  The  sound  f  is  also  written  n,  which 
see;  cf,  also  §  37. 


193.  g  ('^?').  The  pronunciation  of  g  is  not  uniform 
throughout  Germany.  In  treating  of  the  various  sounds 
represented  by  the  letter  there  is  need  of  various  symbols  : 
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£•  will  be  used  to  represent  the  voiced  stop  (§  194,  i  N), 
j  7  ft  x  to  represent  the  open  consonants,  of  which/  and  y 
are  voiced,  /i  and  x  voiceless,  while  /  and  fi  are  front  (more 
specifically,  top,  or  palatal),  and  y  and  x  back. 

w 

194.   i)  The  standard  of  the  stage  (§  160)  is  :  — 

a)   Before   a   vowel   and   before   a  voiced   consonant  the 

voiced  back  stop  g,  like  English  g  in  'go',  §§  149,  196,  etc.  : 

gefyen,  fagen,  gleicj,  2Bagner,  Wga'be; 

Note.  As  in  English,  the  g  before  a  front  vowel  is  made 
farther  forward  in  the  mouth  (the  top,  or  palatal,  $  :  ®ift, 
geben,  ®ute,  give,  gave,  &c.)  than  that  before  a  back  vowel 
(the  back  g:  gab,  ©ott,  gut,  God,  good,  &c.),  cf.  §  205  N; 
but  as  every  speaker  involuntarily  makes  the  distinction,  it 
need  not  be  further  regarded  (§  24  end),  and  so  g  is  used  for 
both  g  and  i  in  the  phonetic  transcription. 

(b)  When  final  or  before  a  voiceless  consonant,  the  voice- 
less back  stop  k,  like  English  k  :    2Beg,  Stag,  fagte, 


In  the  ending  ig-:  — 

(f)  The  voiced  fricative  /  (cf.  §  197,  i)  when  before  a 
vowel  :  $onige,  btttiger,  and 

(</)  The  voiceless  fricative  /I  (cf.  §  197,  2)  at  the  end  of  a 
word  or  before  a  voiceless  consonant  :  $bnig,  $onig3,  biHig. 

Remark.  Moreover,  the  more  general  use  of  the  fricative, 
as  stated  in  §§  197-8,  is  making  some  headway  even  in  good 
theatres. 

2)  This  is  the  natural  pronunciation  of  the  province  of 
Silesia,  and  the  practice  of  South  Germany  is  about  the 
same  (but  cf.  §  150  Ns),  though  =ig  is  not  everywhere  dis- 
tinguished from  (a)  and  (b).  In  the  artificial  pronunciation 
of  High  German  in  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  and  other  parts 
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of  North  Germany  (§  163),  g  has  been  adopted  as  in 
(a]  above,  but  for  the  k  of  (b)  the  native  Low-German 
fricatives  (/£,  x)  have  been  retained  ;  in  some  districts 
(for  ex.,  Hanover)  =tg  is  treated  as  in  (c)  and  (//),  in 
others  as  in  (a)  and  (//). 

Remark.  The  pronunciation  of  g  as  a  stop  in  all  situations 
(=,£•  initially  and  medially;  —k  finally)  is  the  original  usage, 
cf.  p.  93  ft. 


195.  The  pronunciation  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of  North 
Germany  and   Middle  Germany  and   of  some   portions   of 
South  Germany  is  as  follows  :  — 

a)  NATIVE   WORDS 

(A) 

196.  Initially  g  is  a  stop,  §  149,  i. 

(gr)  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  (see  also  §  199),  g  is  the 
voiced  back  stop,  §§  149,  150,  152  c  =  g  in  'go',  §  165,  2c: 
gut,  ©ang,  geben,  gebeten,  ©eburt;  ©nabe,  gleid),  grojj; 
similarly  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  a  com- 
pound :  Slbgabe,  begraben,  oergeflen,  rjergmigen,  au^graben 
(§'150  N  *<:,</),  &c. 

Remarks.  In  some  dialects,  chiefly  North  German,  even 
initial  g  is  a  fricative,  =/  y  or  even  fi  x;  in  parts  of  the 
Midland  ge=  =/>  before  g  or  I  :  gef  ommen,  gegangen,  &c.,  §  1  24. 
In  9tiicEgrat,  g  is  often  silent,  that  is,  kg>kk  (§  1  50  N  a</)  >  k 
(§  1  56,  3).  Dialectically  gn=  ></»>«,  cf.  §  205  N2. 


(B) 

Elsewhere  g  is  a  fricative,  §  149,  2  :  — 

('•) 

197.  After  front  vowels  and  consonants,  a  front  (or  top, 

§  152-5)  fricative  :  — 
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(J)  i)  Before  a  vowel,  this  front  fricative  is  voiced,  that 
is,  y,  a  sound  much  like  y  in  'yet'  but  more  distinctly  con- 
sonantal :  roemger,  $onige,  2Bege,  Serge,  Paiges,  borgeri, 
@gge  (Rj)  ;  also  regnen  for  regenen  (see  Re),  ©egner,  &c. 

Remarks,  (a)  This  sound  is  the  same  as  that  of  NG./; 
it  differs  from  (2)  below  in  that  it  is  voiced,  a  distinction  that 
is  often  neglected  in  the  Midland,  §  150  NS.  (b)  South 
Germans  and  many  North  Germans  also  make  gg  in  words 
from  Low  German  the  stop:  voiced  (=g  in  'go')  in 
@gge,  ©cfymuggler,  9ioggen,  &c.  ;  voiceless  (=  k)  in  33rigg, 
flaggt,  &c.,  and  the  SG  Srtjtegg.  And  most  Germans  do 
the  same  in  adopted  words  :  2lggregat,  digger,  SBaggon. 
(c)  In  words  like  regnen,  SBagner,  &c.,  the  fricative  g  (that 
is,  /or  7)  often  joins  the  preceding  syllable,  and  thus,  being 
final,  is  pronounced  voiceless  (that  is,  ft  or  %)•  When  pro- 
nounced as  a  stop,  g  goes  with  the  following  sonorous 
consonant  and  remains  voiced. 

(tt)   2)  When  final  (§  108,  2)  or  next  a  voiceless  consonant 
(§  119),  it  becomes  voiceless  (=/?,  §  180,  i)  :  roentg 
2Seg,  legte,  SBerg,  Xalg,  borgte,  geug  (§  147  N), 
folg'fam. 

Remark.  But  g  usually  =k  in  Low-German  Srigg  (R  b  above) 
and  often  in  the  adverb  raeg,  §  194,  2  R;  see  also  §  198,  2  R. 


198.  After  back  vowels,  g  is  a  back  fricative,  §  152  c  :  — 

(y)    i)   Before  a  vowel  this  back  fricative  is  voiced  and 

sounds  like  an   English   y  far  back  in   the   mouth  :    Xage, 

logen,  fragen;  ^lagge,  SRoggen  (§  197,  iRa);  also  2Bagner< 

SBagener  (but  see  §  197,  i  R^).   See  also  §  22  1,  2  end  &  §  199  «R. 

Remark.  This  sound  differs  from  (2)  below  only  in  that  it 
is  voiced,  a  distinction  that  is  often  neglected  in  the  Midland 
(fiSoNs). 

(x)  2)  When  final  (§  108,  2)  or  next  a  voiceless  consonant 
(§  119),  g  becomes  voiceless  (=x,  §  180,  2)  :  Xag,  log,  fiug, 
fragt,  SBag'mS,  Slug'apfel,  wag^alfig.  See  also  §  221,2  end. 
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Remark.  But  g  =  k  in  the  originally  Low-German  words 
ablugfen  and  bugfieren,  in  the  names  2lug3burg,  Sa9f^ 
D'bag'fen,  &c.,  and  usually  in  the  adverb  flvigio,  §  194,  zR; 
see  also  §  197  2  R. 

For  ng  see  §  209  &  Notes. 


b)  ADOPTED   WORDS 

199.  i)  g  (a)  In  words  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  &c., 
medial  g  beginning  a  syllable  having  chief  or  secondary 
stress,  is  usually  treated  as  initial  (§  90),  that  is,  it  is  the 
voiced  stop  (=  g  in  'go'):  agrarifd),  %npten,  ^Sfyilologie, 
3Regifter,  pilgrim,  &c.,  so  too  gg :  Slggregat.  (b)  Before 
a  weak  vowel,  g  is  truly  medial  and,  so,  very  frequently  a 
fricative  (§§  197-8)  :  y  in  Sogtf,  Xragi!,  &c.,/  or  y  in  @gotft. 
And  many  North  and  Middle  Germans  use  a  fricative  even 
in  the  words  in  a  above,  (t)  Finally  g  equals  /?,  x,  or  k 
(§§  197, 2,  198, 2,  194*5) :  sU?ag=balene,  2)og=ma,  $fyleg=ma,  &c.;. 
but  some  of  these  may  be  otherwise  .divided,  §  91,  3  : 
2)o=gma,  ^fyle=gma,  &c.  with  g. 

(d)  In  words  from  the  French,   g  before  a  front  vowel 
(so  too  ge  before  a  back  vowel)  is  pronounced  j  (like  s  in 
'pleasure'),    but    the    native  f  is    often    substituted    (see 
§  129  c  &  cf.  §  204  Na)  :    SBagage  baga'j?  and  others  in  =age, 
genie' ten,   Orange   'orarfj?,   So'ge,   £ogt3',  $a'ge,   ge'nerBs' 
(also  g),  ©enie',  Siegte'  (but   not   in  genial   and  ©e'niu3, 
regie' ren     and    9ftegie'rung,    which    are    from    the    Latin); 
Sergeant  zerjant .     @ugen  and  (Sugenie  have  French  j>,  but 
also  German  g  or  /.      Elsewhere   g   in    French  words  =  g 
in  'go':   ©arberofce,  SReglement,  &c. 

(e)  In  words  from  the  English  or  the  Italian,  g  before  a 
front  vowel  (©entletnan;    Slba'gio,  ©t'ro,  &c.)  is  sometimes 
(especially  if  doubled  :   3lrpegg'io)  sounded  dj  or  tf,  but  per- 
haps more  commonly  j  or  f,  as  in  French  words,  cf .  above, 
§  204  N  3.     Elsewhere  in   words   adopted  from   or   through 
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English  and  Italian,  g  =  g  in  'go' :  ©arbine,  ©uttaperc|a, 
2Baggon,  &c.  .  In  §iimbug  =g  =  x  °r  ^  in  ©tog  and  £og  k. 

2)  gfj    in   foreign   words  =  g:    ©fyafel,  ©fyetto  ;    in  Low- 
German  names  it  is  treated  just  as  g  would  be  :  33efyagf)el 
with  y  or  g,  §ettt)egfj  with  li  or  k,  ©cfybmngt)  with  rjk  or  ?/^, 
§  209  Ns,  but  also  with  77  only. 

3)  flH  (a)   In  wol"ds  from  the  Greek,   Latin,  &c.,  and  in 
some  French  words  having  Latin  form,  gn  =  ?/«,  in  accord- 
ance with  the   pronunciation  of  Latin  formerly  in   vogue  : 
3Jlagrtet  magnet' ,  Signal  zi-^nal' ,  intognito,  inbtgniert,  Signed 
*drfnes  ;    but   in   some    parts   the   words    are  Germanized  : 
zifi-naf  or  zi-gnal'  (§  197  R  cend),  'arfnes,  &c.  (and £72  is  often 
taught  in  schools  in  opposition  to  natural  T/TZ),  while  in  other 
parts    the    words    are    treated    as    French    (cf.    b   below)  : 
zinjaf ,  &c.     (b)  In  most  French  and  Italian  words,  gn  =  «/: 
Gfyampagner  fampddj'r,  9JJignon   mm  Joy,  Sompagnon  kom'- 
panjorf,  but  (Sompagnie  (also  written  ^ompanie)  =  kom'pani1. 

4)  gu  before  front  vowels  in  foreign  words  =  gin  'go'; 
SDroguift  drogist1 ',  ©uitarre^i^'^  3"ttigue  mtri' g^  ©uiUotine, 
©uitlanbe. 


200.  Ij  ('//«'),  see  §  154.  It  is  usually  pronounced  more 
distinctly  in  German  than  in  English,  and  does  not,  as  in 
English,  appear  to  die  away  just  before  the  following  vowel. 
It  occurs  most  commonly  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  and 
always  has  more  or  less  stress  :  §au3ff)alt',  D'fyeim'  (butDfym 
with  silent  fy).  Final  h  may  sometimes  be  heard  in  bafy  ! 
(a)  Non-initial  stressed  fy  occurs  in  afya',  ofyo',  U'fyll', 
2l'I)orn',  2ll'tof)oi',  D'fjeim',  Ser/tm,  So^ann',  cotr'trarjie'ren, 
fub'tra^ie'rert,  &c.  ;  in  the  endings  ={)eit  and  =^aft,  and,  of 
course,  in  compom><?s  such  as  roo^in',  ba^eim^  ab^al'ten/ 
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be^al'ten,  ©e=&.Br',  anbert^alb',  &c.  (b)  Except  in  some  of 
the  dialects,  unstressed  f)  has  become  silent,  just  as  it  has 
as  a  general  thing  in  English ;  the  preceding  vowel  being 
long,  the  fy  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  length 
(§  45  &  N2) :  fe'Ijen,  fef)(e)t,  ®emaf)l  (MHG  gemahele),  and 
is  written  even  in  words  in  which  it  does  not  historically 
belong,  so  9Jiaf)l  (<  MHG  mal)  'meal',  mal)len  'grind'. 
(c)  The  fy  has  secondary  stress  and  is  sounded  always  in 
2Bilh.elm,  often  in  SBertfyolb,  <5rf)ultb.eiJ5,  &c.,  not  in  ©linger., 
2BaItt)er  ;  it  is  also  silent  in  9J?athilbe.  (d)  The  I)  in  the 
same  syllable  with  a  t,  an  r,  or  a  tD,  is  always  silent :  tfyun, 
Sitter,  9thein,  Catarrh,  SBIjift. 


201.  i  (<?')  is  the  high-front  vowel,  §§  134  &c.,  145. 

1)  When  long  (usually  written  ie),  it  is  narrow,  like  Eng- 
lish e  in  'me':  t>ier,  ftefyt,  btr,  Sum,  SBerltn',  ©opfyt'e. 

2)  When  short,  it  is  wide,  as  in  *  hit ' :  tidEen,  irren,  33ilbni§, 
Honigin  ;    but  it  is  often  narrow  in  South  Germany.     For 
other  cases  of  short  narrow  i,  see  N2. 

Remarks.  (a)  German  t  is  usually  somewhat  higher 
(§  1 34-5)  than  the  corresponding  English  sound ;  see  also 
§  165,  iend.  (b)  Be  careful  never  to  pronounce  German  t 
before  r  as  in  English  'sir';  thus  £)irfd)  has  hi-  as  in  'hit,' 
cf.  §  167*5.  (c)  For  French  il  see  §  206  N2,  ittt  in  §  207  N. 

Note  i.  In  most  native  German  words  (33ier,  SMeb,  flie^en) 
ie  was  in  older  German  a  diphthong,  />,  §  146  &  N,  and  is  still 
so  pronounced  dialectically. 

Note  2.  Unstressed  i  in  the  open  syllable  of  a  foreign 
word  is  usually  narrow,  §  144  N2,  but  in  common  words  may, 
especially  just  next  a  stressed  syllable,  become  wide  :  SKtnu'td 
miml'fa  or  m¥uuf&, 

Note  3.  Unstressed  i  before  a  vowel  but  seldom  (for  ex., 
in  rfr :  ©lorie,  ©cwrter,  also  in  9te'qW;etn)  remains  the  vowel 
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f,  but  has  generally  become  unsyllabic  (3  cf.  §  204  NIC,  a 
sound  so  similar  to  the  fricative  j  that  it  need  not  be  distin- 
guished from  it,  §149,  2  N  end),  so  gamftte  =/.?,  Slma'Iie, 
©tu'btum  =  -jam,  Union'  =  -jon',  TOUonar/,  3Rat'eriSl'  ,  &c.  ; 
but  next  a  voiceless  consonant  it,  too,  generally  becomes  more 
or  less  voiceless  (cf.  §  150^3):  ^Senfton  =parjs-]  on',  Nation 
—  nats-]on',  3lftte  =  'ak'ts]?.  Usage  is  not  absolutely  uniform 
in  these  cases  ;  for  ex.,  some  use/  only  after  I,  elsewhere  z",  &c. 

Note  4.  (a)  In  Middle  Germany  and  to  some  extent  in 
North  Germany,  t  in  the  ending  4g,  less  often  in  -\\<&),  tends 
to  become  silent,  particularly  when  a  vowel  follows  ;  and 
these  forms  are  allowed  in  poetry:  einj'ger  =  einjtger, 
ero'ge  =  ett)ige,  ntirr'fd)  =  narrtfcf).  (b)  In  South  Germany, 
a  following  e  is  more  apt  to  be  omitted,  §  187,  2N4:  ein 


Note  5.  For  SRlfd&e,  SRtfd&el  (both  also  \)  see  §  137  Ni  ; 
for  rotbrtg  <  nJfber,  btblifd),  &c.  see  §i37R2;  for  ?  in 
bteffeitS  see  §  139  a  N  ;  for  ^Irje  see  §  1403,  observe  trbifd)  but 
erbig.  In  Wiirtemberg  the  preterit  of  the  I.  class  of  strong 
verbs  frequently  has  I:  fcffj  for  Hfj,  &c.  For  23t3,  6tS,  &c., 
©tb,  ©tg,  ^rim,  see  §  138  Na;  for  t  in  ©cfymieb  see  §  138  Ni  ; 
for  the  frequent  t  of  gt(e)bft  &c.,  jtebjig  =3e^n,  the  tof  ^rlanb 
(but  trtjtf)),  the  T  of  adv.  jtemlid),  see  §  139  «N  i;  for  the  !  of 
SSlahb  (but  @ig);  friegft  &c.  (but  t  in  friegen  'get':  friegen 
'make  war'  has  I  in  all  its  forms),  the  tof  $iertel  =jef)n  =jig 
(less  often  in  merter,  nierteilen),  see  §  1390^2,  for 
©d)tmbbogen,  ©tngriin,  and  the  names  SOBmfrteb, 
bart,  &c.  see  §  i39aN3,  for  SBie§6aben  see  also  §  158,  3ft, 
for  I  in  3)ienftag  see  Word-list  ;  for  tfjm,  i^n  (dialectic  f)tn), 
if)r,  ntir,  tt)tr,  fie,  bie,  see  §  140,  a,  c,  and  §  144  Ni;  for  f  in 
f)ierl)er',  Dielleid^f,  SBieUieb'rfjen,  see  §  142  ;  t  is  usually  long 
under  secondary  stress  in  such  names  as  2ltn)tn,  Salbllftt, 
©btt)!n,  SJJartln,  it  is  short  in  ^jegrtm  and  the  suffixes  =ig  =in 
=ni^,  &c.  :  Sauertn,  ^tnfternt^,  &c.,  and  usually  in  2lrmm, 
^oad^tm,  and  ^ilgrtnt  (§-47  N);  see  also  the  adopted  words 
in  §  314;  for  &t<o,  tn,  &c.,  see  §  144.  For  t  before  jj,  see  § 
228  N  ;  for  9#rtra  &c.  see  §  91,  3. 

Note  6.  There  are  a  number  of  words  of  foreign  origin 
having  as  the  last  syllable  or  the  syllable  before  the  last  a 
stressed  ^\-  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  (a)  According 
to  the  common  rule  for  adopted  words  (§  138  Na)  this  t 
should  be  long,  but  (/;)  before  !,  t  and  sometimes  p,  t,  the  vowel 
is  often  pronounced  short  in  Middle  and  South  Germany 
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Slrtifel,  ^erpenbtfel;  Sanbit',  profit',  frififd), 
p0Ufif$,  flonbifor,  Sit'er,  £it'el,  SBiftt'e;  $rtnp',  &c.; 
but  I  is  more  common  in  Middle  Germany  in  2lppetit',  2)tpfo; 
tfieri'tte,  <£>oe>pt3',  2Jtuftf,  ^ringtp',  and  in  the  South  in  £ritt!', 
^9fif,  ^olitif  ;  (f)  in  the  North  (§  138  N2^)  the  t  is  short 
only  in  21'pril',  tofobil',  Stl'a,  ©tfo,  ^aptfel,  Stiver,  and 
chemical  and  mineralogical  names  ending  in  =it,  so  ©remit', 
(Salortt,  (Sererif  (but  Serertn,  &c.).  Clique  has  I  or  t, 
(Sprit  <  ©piritug  usually  has  t. 

202.  ic  ('i'-e'  ')•     See  §  201,  Ni. 

1)  Under  chief  stress,  ie  is  (a)  generally  I  (§  201,  i  ;   for 
te  =  £  see  §201  Ns),  regularly  so  in  native  words,  also  in  many 
French  words  :    Dffijier,  Syenite,  ftubteren,  &c.  ;    but  notice 
French  ^Ratie'   6op^ie'  or  (ti)  Latin  9Jtart'e  ©op^t'e,  and 
always  (St.  ^Jiart'e,  @t.  ©op^t'e  and  derivatives  like  ^Jlart'en^ 
<Sop^f  enlirc^e  =burg  &c.  ;  plurals  like  ^olonien  have  i'  3  or  z, 
§  44,  3  N  i  ;    (V)  i/  in  §^giene,  je  before  silent   r  of  French 
words  ;  Sltelier,  Sanfier;  (//)  for  the  ie  of  French  words,  \e\ 
Sarrtere,   Sarriere,  or/?:   Xantteme;    (^)  before  more  than 
one  consonant  in  foreign  words,  \e  or  &?:  Xrienntuttt,  <Ser= 
otette,  Stiensi,  Xrieft,  ^  or/1?:  Slubien^,  offigiell,  patient. 

2)  Under    secondary  stress,    ie   usually  =  ie'  : 
i',?  or  ?:  ^ierogl^'p^en,  but  i  finally:  Selferie. 

3)  When   unstressed,  ie  =  fc  :    ©lorie,   gta'Iicn, 
Requiem  (also  £?),  ©octetdt',  ory>:  gami'Ite,  ©tubien,  3l!tie. 

For  the  interchange  of  /  and/  see  §  201  Ns. 

203.  ieit  =  Ctt  =  ot    or   ^w    in    words    from    the    French  : 
Sieutenant,  written  also  Seutnant. 


204.  \  ('jot*)  is  the  voiced  top  fricative  =  a  tightly 
squeezed  English  y:  jung,  jener,  SJiajor',  Sob  'iodine5, 
DranjefluJ. 
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Note  i.  (a)  In  the  North,  j  is,  as  stated  above,  a  distinctly 
squeezed  fricative  consonant,  (b)  In  the  Midland  it  is  often 
voiceless  (§  150  NS)  and  not  distinguished  from  ft.  (c)  In 
the  South,  it  is  (as  English  y  usually  is)  the  "  semi-vowel  "  JL 
(§  77)»  serving  as  the  unstressed  part  of  a  diphthong  of  which 
the  following  vowel  is  the  stressed  part.  See  §§  146  &  N, 
201  N3.  ((/)  Dialectically  \  is  sounded  g. 

Note  2.  In  words  from  the  French,  j  =j  (but  the  native 
/is  often  substituted,  see  §  1  29  c  &  §  199  1  d)  :  journal,  ^aloufie, 
3  or/  in  ^a^tntn. 

Note  3.  In  words  from  the  English,  j  =  English  j,  that  is, 
d$  (but  j  or  /is  often  substituted,  §  129^)  :  %o$ey=(d)3#&ai\ 
£jltri)  =  (d)jurt  (cf.  §  199,  ie),  less  often  Germanized  :  jokai, 
jurt, 


2°5-  f  ('/£#')  is  the  voiceless  back  stop,  §§  149,  &c.,  = 
English  k  (but  see  §  165, 2 <r)  :  Iranf,  fait,  $lafje,  $me  (do 
not  neglect  the  k  as  in  English,  see  N2). 

Remark  i.  This  sound  differs  from  g  in-  that  it  is  voice- 
less, §  150,  and  often  aspirated  §  149  N;  the  aspiration  may 
even  develop  into  a  fricative,  thus  making  with  the  preceding 
stop  an  affricate,  §  82.  For  cf  see  §  183. 

Remark  2.  In  Middle  and  South  Germany  !  is  often 
sounded  weak  (§  150^)  and  not  distinguished  from  g,  but 
not  initially  before  a  vowel  in  South  Germany. 

Note  i .  The  f  before  a  front  vowel  is  made  farther  for- 
ward in  the  mouth  (the  top,  or  palatal,  c,  §§  152^,  157  :  $ircf)e, 
fed,  kick,  Kate,  cat,  &c.)  than  that  before  a  back  vowel  (the 
back  k,  §152*:  fait,  $od),  ^ua^en,  caught,  cook,  &c.), 
cf .  §  1 94,  i  N  ;  but,  as  every  speaker  involuntarily  makes  the 
distinction,  it  need  not  be  further  regarded  (§  24),  and  so  k  is 
used  for  both  k  and  c  in  the  phonetic  transcription. 

Note  2.  (a)  The  f  of  initial  !tt=,  though  usually  pronounced 
as  k,  has  in  some  parts  (for  ex.,  in  Saxony)  started  on  the 
course  it  has  completed  in  English :  that  is,  k  >  kj  (§  1 53,  2)  > 
tj  >  nasal  h  >  silent,  (b}  As  in  English,  k  assimilates  dialec- 
tically  to  following  /:  2)Iafje,  blingen  for  Piaffe,  flingen,  &c. 

Cf.  §  196  R  end. 
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206.  (  ('«?/'),  garm,  SSiEe,  «pafote,  ©abel,  fait. 

In  making  the  English  /  (cf.  §  165,  2«&/)  the  whole  front 
part  of  the  tongue  has  a  concave  form,  and  thus  leaves  a 
large  resonance-chamber  between  the  tongue  and  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  while  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  about 
as  much  as  it  is  in  sounding  the  vowel  0,  but  not  quite  as 
much  as  a  German  raises  it  in  pronouncing  the  uvular,  or 
back  r.  In  making  the  German  I,  on  the  contrary,  the  back 
of  the  tongue  sinks,  while  the  front  is  convex  and  leaves  but 
a  very  thin  space  between  its  surface  and  that  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  Furthermore,  in  making  the  German  I,  the  lips 
are  usually  opened  to  the  very  corners  of  the  mouth,  which 
is  generally  not  the  case  in  sounding  the  English  /  (§  165,  i). 
The  result  is  that  the  German  I  has  a  clear,  light  sound, 
and  the  English  /  a  dull,  heavy  sound;  standing  to  one 
another  as  /  to  u.  The  difference  is  most  striking  after  a 
stressed  vowel,  and  in  the  final  syllable  =e(  (English  -/<?), 
and  here  one  must  be  very  careful  in  speaking  German  not 
to  bring  in  the  English  /,  which  sounds  to  a  German  like 
his  own  back  r  (§  221, 2).  Compare  Xempel  with  'temple', 
©dbel  with  'sable',  &c.,  and  practice  on  such  words  as 
©tempel,  Xafel ;  Quette,  @lle,  alter,  fyelfen ;  aUeS ;  $aul,  ©aul, 
&c. 

Note  i.  For  syllabic  /  see  §187,  2Ns;  for  voiceless  / 
§  1 50  N  2  b. 

Note  2.  In  words  from  the  French,  U  after  i,  and  it  and  ill 
after  another  vowel  not  initial,  are  pronounced  Ij  (latterly 
also/,  §  204  NIC,  to  accord  with  present  French  usage),  and 
when  final  this  Ij  becomes  Ifi  according  to  §  108,  2  :  33tUarb 
=  biljart,  Billet  =  £/#»',  ^oftillott  =  joS til/on? ,  detail  = 
detain'  or  detai',  23outUon  =  bul-jtir]',  ^euilleton  =foljat8rf  or 
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207.    m    ('m')    is    the    lip-nasal,  =  English    m    (but    see 
§  1  66  e)  :  5ftefyl,  SDa'me,  am,  fommen, 


Note.  In  words  from  the  French,  (i)  am,  an,  em,  en; 
(2)  ain,  ein,  im,  in  ;  (3)  om,  on  ;  (4)  iim,  un  ;  when  not 
followed  by  a  vowel,  "  aspirate  h,"  m,  or  n,  are  rendered  in 
the  South,  as  in  France,  by  the  nasalized  vowels  :  a,  e,  o,  o 
(§  T33)'  Just  as  the  native  final  n  is  apt  to  be  (§  208  N2)  ;  in 
the  North  and  generally  in  the  Midland  by  (i)  drj  :  2foance= 
ment  'av&rj'symdrj'  ,  "jpenfton  parjs-]dn';  but  an  in  Gfiar'latan 
(cf.  also  §  314),  and  before  b  or  p  an  nt  is  more  commonly 
pronounced  m  :  S&ampagner  fampdn'j-r  ;  and  before  b  or  t 
an  n  is  often  pronounced  //  :  ©nirlanbe  gir-lan'fo,  Xante  ; 
(2)  erj  :  Refrain',  Xratn,  Baffin',  but  in  in  §ar'lefin  ;  (3)  Drj  : 
Dnfel,  (S&am'ptO.non  ;  but  m  before  b  or  p  is  generally  pro- 
nounced m:  £'ftOtttbre  ltim'b-r\  and  ;0n  =  on  :  Sattttllon 
bataljon',  ©gfabron',  ©amtfon',  &c.,  but  Sal!on  has  on  or  By 
and  Napoleon  has  'on  ;  (4)  orj  ;  but  such  words  are  rare  ;  ^3ar= 
film'  has  iim  more  generally  than  017  and  is  often  written 
^Sarfiim.  In  some  older  words,  the  South  too  has  m 
(©foampagner),  n  (©utrtanbe,  Xante,  -iori),  or  rj  (Dn!el). 

Remark.  Nasal  vowels  are  not  German  except  dia- 
lectically  (§  133),  and  the  substitution,  in  German,  of  the 
nearest  native  sound  is  natural  and  proper,  §  129*:.  - 

For  ?en  =  -m,  and  for  ^em  =  'm,  -n,  -rj,  see  §§  187,  2  N  5, 
167^  ;  for  voiceless  m,  §  150 


208.  n  ('<?«')   is  the  front  (or  point)  nasal,  =  English  n 
(but  see  §§  165, 2</,  i66e):   nun,  nennen,  SBcmb,  Unocfyen. 

Note  i.  Before  a  lip-consonant  n  is  sometimes  sounded  m  : 
fiinf,  ^ufunft,  linrjerfcfya'mt;  cf.  the  similar  assimilation  in 
empfinben  <.enpfinben  <  entfinben,  §  119.  For  n  =  77  see 
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§209;    for  ?en  —  -n,  -m,  or  -77,  §§  187,  aNs,  167^;    for  n  in 
French  words,  §  207  N  ;  for  voiceless  «,  §  150  N  26. 

Note  2.  (a)  In  many  SG  and  MG  dialects,  final  n  has 
become  silent  or  is  represented  only  by  the  nasalization  of  the 
preceding  vowel,  §  133.  (6)  In  the  Midland  and  the  North, 
final  n  often  disappears  before  consonants,  in  the  weak  forms 
(§  114)  of  ein,  mein,  &c. 

209.  n  before  I  and  j  represent  the  back  nasal  77  =  Eng- 

Ufl  ('en'  -gel')     (  lish  ng  in  'singer'  (but  see  §  i66e) 

not  ng  in  'finger'  (§§  169  Na,  126,  i  end)  :    (Singer,  finger, 

fenlen. 


Remark.  The  nasal  after  a  back  vowel  is  back  (77  :  ge= 
fltngen),  while  that  after  a  front  vowel  is  more  front  or 
palatal  (rt  :  ftngeu),  just  as  the  g  in  gut  differs  from  that  in 
©ift  (§i94N);  but  this  difference  will  be  ignored  in  the 
phonetic  transcription,  §  24  end. 

Note  i.  (a)  In  some  German  names  ng  before  back  vowels 
or  r  =  %r:  ©ngabin,  ^ngolftabt,  $ngo,  ^ngraban.  So  in 
foreign  names  like  Ungarn,  $ongo,  2Ubalonga,  ©anges> 
(also  ganjes),  &c.;  but  most  foreign  names  having  ng  before  e 
are  treated  as  native  words  and  have  77  :  llngern,  3>ngerman= 
lattb,  &c.  (b]  In  some  foreign  words  ng  =  7^:  Stngittft, 
2lngeht3,  eoangelifc^  (ng  or  rjg),  &c. 

Note  2.  In  composition  n  does  not  generally  become  77 
before  back  consonants  except  in  cm=  and  im=  and  the  foreign 
con-,  so  eingefoen  with  n  (less  frequently  77),  but  angefommen, 
ungefabr  and  ^ongrejj7,  lonfref  with  n  or  77,  still  ungern 
almost  always  has  ng.  Foreign  in=  rarely  becomes  it]  unless 
the  next  syllable  is  stressed  :  inlorreft  and  ^nfonfequeng  with 
in,  but  infogmto  with  in  or  ^77.  77  often  >w  in  ^jttngfer, 
altjiingferltrf),  &c.  Assimilation  to  a  following  word  is  not 
uncommon  in  some  collocations  of  frequent  occurrence  : 
fann  man  ka(m)man,  man  gefit  marj  get,  &c.,  cf.  (  by'm'by  ' 
for  'b*y  and  by.' 

Note  3.  In  many  parts  of  the  North  (Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, &c.)  final  ng  is  pronounced  77^,  also  in  parts  of  the 
Midland  with  a  very  weak  k  ;  but  the  usage  of  most  parts  and 
of  the  stage  is  as  given  above.  In  some  parts  of  the  North 
(Schleswig-Holstein,  Westphalia)  =ng  =  77x-  In  some  parts 
(for  example,  Westphalia)  medial  ng  is  still  sounded  77^. 
Cf.  §  1  26,  i  end. 
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210.  o  (*o  ')  is  the  mid-back-round  vowel,  §§134  &c.,  145  ; 
when  long  it  is  narrow,  when  short  it  is  wide.  But  at  the 
South  it  is  narrow  even  when  short  ;  for  other  cases  of 
short  narrow  o,  see  §  144  Na^. 

1)  When  long,  o  is  like  English  o  in  'know':  Dfen,  (Sofyn, 
Soot,  be^o'badjten,  So'a,  al'fo,  Sacf'o'fen  (§  142). 

2)  When  short,  it  is  similar  to  the  o  in  'forty'  but  shorter 
and  more  like  German  long  o  :    Drt,  ©ortne,  offen,  Dr.rjgen'. 

Note  i.  English  'know',  'though',  &c.,  really  contain  a 
diphthong  ending  in  u  (§  49  N) ;  this  is  most  prominent  in 
British  English.  German  o  is  so  pronounced  only  dialecti- 
cally,  and  the  learner  should  endeavor  to  pronounce  it  as  a 
simple  vowel,  §  i66a.  Moreover,  in  making  German  o,  the 
tongue  is  higher  and  its  tip  is  drawn  farther  back  than  in 
making  the  English  sound. 

Note  2.  Before  r  a  long  o  is  often  wider,  or  opener 
(§  T35)>  than  before  other  sounds  :  £foor,  Dfyr. 

Note  3.  Short  o  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  vowel  for 
an  English-speaking  person  to  acquire.  He  must  be  careful 
not  to  substitute  for  it  the  o  in  '  not ',  '  copper  ',  &c.  ;  for  this 
sounds  to  a  German  like  a,  §  112.  The  short  o  heard  in  New 
P^ngland  in  such  words  as  '  road ',  '  coat ',  '  stone  ',  &c,,  is 
pretty  near  the  German  sound  ;  but  the  learner  must  as  care- 
fully avoid  using  English  o  as  English  6  :  to  pronounce  ^3 oft 
"post"  is  as  unpardonable  as  to  pronounce  ©ott  like  English 
"got."  For  narrow  o  see  §  144  N 26;  it  occurs  three  times  in 
300  logic  tso'o-lo-gt' . 

Note  4.  For  $lofter,  Dftern,  Dfterlartb  =robe  =n>alb  &c. 
(no  longer  Dft,  Dften,  except  in  parts  of  '  the  North),  3toft 
'honey-comb'  (but  «Roft  'rust',  9&5ft  'grate'),  £roft,  SBtfe, 
SD^onb,  3^ontag,  and  the  names  3>5bft,  Soft  and  £fjorn,  see 
§i37N3;  for  food)  (but  fcodfoeit),  see  §§  137  N  i,  139  ^N2; 
for  JODft,  ^5ropft,  SSogtJas  a  proper  name  also  spelled  SBotgt), 
§1393;  for  ^o'bler,  D'brigJeit7,  D'brift,  ^nB'blauo^',  &c., 
§  137  Ra  (similarly  in  ^no'bnil,  ^o'Menj  the  first  syllable  is 
open),  so  ^atro'HuS  §  91,  3,  but  Sognta;  for 
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S3ort  (but  Sorb),  §  140-5.  Observe  o  in  French  $ort, 
SReflort,  &c.,  §  231  N3,  and  in  Jewish  fbf(i)er..  Under 
secondary  stress  observe  ^letnob,  foerjog  or  o,  33ifrf)of  or  o 
(both  b'  in  pi.),  Slmbofc  pi.  =offe  NG,  Slmbbfj  pi.  =ofje  SG.  In 
Wiirtemberg  the  preterit  of  the  II.  class  of  strong  verbs 
often  has  o  :  gte^en,  gofj  for  gofj,  &c.  For  %oli  jt/'f  see 
§  138  N2C  R&;  for  M  &  SG  patriot',  patriot'ifd),  &c.,  see 
§  138  N2^;  for  ob  (ob  in  parts  of  the  South),  t)OU  (uon  in 
parts  of  the  Midland  and  the  South,  §  140 eft),  com,  see 
§144;  for  G&of,  Son,  ©rog,  ©rife,  Sot,  3ftob,  £op,  see 
§  138  NS  ;  for  grob,  ©robfyett  =fc&mieb,  but  grower,  and  for 
NG  §of,  &ob,  &c.,  see  §  138  Ni ;  for  uoV  but  t)5r  al'lem  &c., 
Dbrbet',  DSrjug'Iid),  &c.,  fb"  but  fo  grbfc',  fobalb',  f obann',  &c., 
and  fcfoon,  roohl,  see  §  144  N  i,  but  some  still  pronounce  even 
stressed  rooftl  with  o,  which  is  also  retained  in  the  obscured 
SBottuft  while  jEBo&Ucmt  has  o  ;  for  ^oten  but  polnifd^,  mb'gen 
but  mocfyte,  ^bren  but  gefiOrfam,  SSorteil  and  NG  SBDrroerf 
and  t)orn)drt^  (o  especially  in  the  military  command  and  in 
"aftarfdjaU  SSortDartS"),  see  §  i39«N;  for  33rom=beere,  Sor= 
beere  (still  Sor=  in  parts  of  the  North  and  the  South),  and 
names  like  ^on=rab;  see  §  1 39^  N  3.  Observe  <Sd)of; '  a  shoot ', 
'a  tax',  but  @rf)OJ3  'lap';  sJioft  'steed'  but  -Kofi  'honey-comb'; 
^(0^,  ^rofofs,  and  ©cfylofje  usually  have  o.  See  also  §  228  &  N. 


211.  mi  =  o  in  Goa!§,  o  or  odf  in  Xoaft,  oa'  in 

212.  oc  as  a  spelling  for  o  maintained  itself  longest  as  a 
capital,  see   §  22  R  •    as   more  classic  than    b,   it  has  been 
affected  by  some  in  writing  their  names,  notably  by  Goethe. 
In  Greek  and  Latin  words,   oe  is  usually  two  vowels  (the 
diphthongs  ot  and  oe  being  printed  o  in  German)  :  ^e  in 
^oefie,  oe'  in  s$oet',  $oeti!,  &c.  (as  in  German  foe' ben).     In 
Low-German  geographical  (generally  not  in  personal)  names, 
oe  =  o:  3*5efyoef,  $oe§felb,  DlbeSloe',  @oe[t.     In  Dutch  names, 
oe  =  u  :  23oerf)at)e,  33oer§,  9Roer. 

213.  (a)  ot  and  ot)  in  names  and  in  a  few  words  from 
Low  German  or  from  foreign  languages,  is  the  diphthong  oi : 
Sotijertburg,  Soifarf),  Drjbtrt' ;   23oi,  Xropgetmdjt ;   but  (&)  in 
LG    names    ot  =  o  :     33oic=f)orft,    33roi^,    ^roiSborf,    &c., 
§  44,  3N2  (but  the  HG  interpretation  of  these   as  a  diph- 
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thong  is  now  common,  p.  108  ft),  so  also  in  the  name  3Soigt 
and  the  French  (Somptotr,  also  written  £ontoY .  (f)  In  most 
words  from  the  French,  oi  is  pronounced  wa,  or  rather  oa 
(§  146  N),  the  a  being  long  if  the  diphthong  has  the  stress  : 
Xotlette  toalet' 9,  SJJemoiren  memoarn' ;  09  is  more  commonly 
0/than  oaj:  lotjal  lojaf ,  SRotjalift.  (*/)  oi  =  two  vowels  in 
StyomBotV,  &c. 

am,  on,  see  §  207  N. 

214.  oil  in  French  words  =  German  u :   u  in  Xour,  u  in 
@out)ert',  £)oud)'e,  cf.  §  48, 3. 

215.  uftj    in   LG    names   and    a   few  foreign   words  =  o  : 
,  SBorole.     For  TD  in  Slavic  names  cf.  §  239,  2Ry. 


rt 

D 


216.  o  ('0  '  or  'mutated  o\  §  120,  3)  is  the  mid-front-round 
vowel,  §§134  &c.,  145.  When  long  it  is  narrow,  when  short 
it  is  wider  —  considerably  at  the  North,  much  less  so  at  the 
South.  During  the  formation  of  the  vowel,  the  tongue  is  in 
the  position  for  e,  but  the  tip  of  it  either  sinks  or  is  drawn 
in,  and  the  lips  are  not  only  nearly  closed,  but  also  some- 
what protruded :  in  this  way  the  front  resonance-chambers 
(that  is,  the  spaces  just  behind  and  in  front  of  the  front 
teeth)  are  enlarged,  §  132.  Singers  sometimes  produce  this 
sound  in  prolonging  such  a  word  as  'days'  (§  136,  i);  it  may 
also  be  observed  in  an  indolent  and  somewhat  affected  pro- 
nunciation of  'say!',  and  in  l&do  for  fade,  a  call  to  sheep 
common  in  the  northern  States. 

1)  It  is   long   in    fybfylen    (distinguished    from    fyefylen    by 
rounding),  $omfl,  Dfert,  ©oetfye,  @rbbl;  and 

2)  Short  in  §o(Ie,  fbnrten  (distinguished  from  §eUe,  temten 
by  rounding),  ©otter,  &c. 
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Note  i.  0  should  not  be  pronounced  as  a  diph thong  =  oe, 
nor  like  English  ur  in  'fur',  for  ex.,  'Giirty'  for  Goethe.  It 
would  be  better  to  use  I  instead;  for  all  Germans  would 
understand  this,  and  many  use  it  (§  136,  2). 

Note  2.  For  $lbfter,_r8ften  3tb'fte  (both  often  b,  especially 
in  the  North),  trbften,  Bfterlirf),  5ft(er)reirf)  (rarely  o),_Dfter=  / 
berg,  &c.,  (Bftlid;  is  still  heard  at  the  North),  ^rbpftin, 
33'ogte,  and  others  with  b  <  0  (observe  that  o  has  generally 
become  o  in  Dft,  jftoft,  &c.)  cf.  §  i_37  N3  ;  bbfc&ett  _and 
SBbfcfoung  have  b  or  b'  §  137  Ni ;  for  fjb'rfjft  but  tnodjte  tnSgen 
see  §  139^  &  N,  similarly  ©ebbft  often  has  short  b  even  in 
the_  South,  _§  139  Ni_end;  for  ©r8b3,  Sb'^en,  §139^;  for 
SrB'bler,  SSbglein,  aftb'bling,  see  §  137  R2l  for  tnoblie'ren 
§144  N2£;_for  33e&brbe  (also  b),_NG  93brbe,  Sbrt,  and 
Sorbing,  S'drS,  33'drfe  (also  b),  3Kbrfer  (also  b),  the  name 
(locally  o),  SonautDbrt^,  and  NG  names  like 
e,  ©cfernfbrbe,  Sremerobrbe,  ^alt)brbe,  see  §140-5; 
for  SBifc&bfe,  ^erjbge,  (SinBbe,  &c.  see_§2ioN4.  Observe 
©c^b^ing  < ©cfyofi  'a  shoot ',  and  ©c&Bfcltng  < ©c^o^  'pet', 
and  see  §  228  N. 


217.  ty  ('pe')  is  the  voiceless  bilabial  stop,  §§  149,  150, 
152*,  =  English  p  (but  see  §  165,  2  c)  :  s$uber,  ©uppe,  plump. 

Note  i.  This  sound  differs  from  b  in  that  it  is  voiceless 
(§  150)  and  often  aspirated  (§  149,  iN). 

Note  2.  In  some  words  from  the  French  final  p  is  silent  : 
(Soup  kit,  @orp3  kor,  so  too  ©otttptoir  =  ^ontbr'.  It  is  not 
silent  in  ^pfalm,  ^Pfeubontjm,  'pfndjologte,  &c. 

For  initial  fp,  see  §  225. 


218.  j)f  ('pf-efi')  =/  +/(see  §  169  Ni)  :  ©urnpf, 
ftopfen. 

Note.  The/  of  pf  is  often  so  far  assimilated  to  the/"  that 
it  is,  like/,  made  with  the  upper  teeth  and  lower  lip,  instead 
of  with  both  lips,  or,  at  least,  both  upper  lip  and  teeth  touch 
the  lower  lip.  When  initial  or  after  m,  pf  is  frequently 
sounded  /  in  the  North  and  the  Midland  :  SjBferb,  pfiegen, 
lampfen,  ©cfn'mpf. 


146  . 

21*9.  p(j  ('pe'-ha1 ')  occurs  in  Gfpfyeil  and  in  a  few  foreign 
words;  it=/:  Xeleopapf),  s$l)o'tograpl)ie',  9Jktapf)'er.  See 
§  137  Nr.  pi)tl)=//: 
In  ©appfyo  the  first  p  is  generally  silent. 


220.  qu  ('&t7'-uf')  =  £v  or  >£/3  (with  fricative  more  or  less 

voiceless  but  weak,   §  150  N2c  &c.  end,  §  239,  2c)  :     Duart, 
Ouelle,  bequem'. 

Note.     In  some   French  words   qu  =  k  :    Soitquet', 
qui'je,  ^tque ;  but  not  in  quitt,  Duittung,  &c. 


221.  r  (ler'~) :  33rot,  3Karft,  fasten,  rot,  3Saier.  The  letter  r 
is  pronounced  differently  in  different  parts  of  Germany  and 
among  different  classes  of  people  ;  or  rather,  there  are  two 
or  three  different  r's  in  extensive  use  in  Germany,  a  front  r, 
a  back  r,  and  a  glottal  r. 

1)  The  FRONT  r  (the  point-trill,  or  3wngenfpi^en=r,  tran- 
scribed r)  is   like   the    Scotch   r,    or   like  r  in   'rat'  trilled 
(gerollt).     That  is,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  raised  and  put  in 
rapid  vibration.     It  is  used  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and 
actors  and  singers  aim  to  employ  it ;    but  it  seems  to  be 
rapidly  losing  ground  before  the  back  r,  §  129  R. 

2)  The  BACK  r  (the  uvular-r,  or  ^(ipfdjemr,  transcribed  z) 
is   the    "Northumbrian   burr."      During  its    formation,  .the 
front  of  the  tongue  lies  down,  while  the  part  farther  back 
assumes  the  form  of  a  trough,  in  which  the  uvula  lies  and, 
as  the  breath  strikes  it  from  behind,  vibrates  up  and  down 
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like  a  little  tongue.*  But  the  trough  is  very  generally  not 
well  formed,  the  back  of  the  tongue  not  curling  up  enough 
on  the  two  sides,  so  that  the  breath  gets  around  the  uvula 
without  putting  it  into  vigorous  vibration ;  then  (§  149, 2N) 
the  sound  produced  approaches  very  closely  to  that  of  y, 
§  198,  i  (compare  SSaren  and  -JBagett)  and,  before  voiceless 
consonants  (§  150  Na),  to  that  of  x>  §  I9&> 2  (compare  2lrt 
and2ld)t). 

Remark.  A  uvular  r  with  falsetto  voice  (§  74  £)  is  often 
made  by  boys  in  this  country  in  imitating  a  crow. 

3)  The  GLOTTAL  r  (transcribed  ./).  A  very  slow  vibration 
or  trembling  (see  §  73,  N)  of  the  vocal  chords  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  trill  of  the  tongue  or  uvula,  or  is  used  in 
place  of  voice  in  connection  with  the  trill  ;  it  may  even  take 
the  place  of  voice  in  a  vowel  adjoining  the  r.  A  vigorous 
glottal  r  is  used  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pommerania  and  is 
affected  in  certain  circles  of  society  elsewhere ;  a  softer, 
weaker  glottal  r  is  common  in  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  the 
Midland. 

Remark  i.  A  glottal  r  (often  front-modified  by  the  rising 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue)  occurs  also  in  our  northern  States 
by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  tongue-tip  r,  and,  when  made  with 
falsetto  voice  (§  74^),  has  a  peculiar  grating  sound. 

Remark  2.  The  learner  should  strive  to  acquire  the  uvular 
or  the  glottal  r;  unless  he  intends  to  go  on  the  stage,  where 
the  point  trill  is  aimed  at. 

Note  i.  In  words  from  the  French  ending  in  -ev  and  in 
some  ending  in  =ier,  the  r  is  silent,  thus  3)tner'  (-<?')>  2)ejeutter/f 
Atelier7  (-/«?')>  and  so  Saniier',  Metier7,  ^ortier',  Rentier',  &c., 
but  Sarbter'  (-iS),  toalter',  ^affagter,  &c.  (§  202). 

Note  2.  In  some  districts  (notably  in  Berlin),  final  r  be- 
comes the  vowel  a  or  disappears  entirely,  just  as  is  the  case 
to  a  large  extent  in  English.  Thus  Stater  becomes/if/a,  btr  dia, 


*  This  may  easily  be  seen  by  the  use  of  a  hand-mirror.     Compare 
the  sound  made  in  snoring. 
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tttir  niid,  gar^v?.  This  usage  seems  to  be  gaining  :  it  is  surely 
less  objectionable  to  a  German  ear  than  the  harsh  glottal  r 
heard  in  our  northern  States,  R  x. 

Note  3.     In  some  parts,  r  is  apt  to  assimilate  to  a  following 
point  consonant  (§§  152^,157)  and  so  to  disappear  :    ©d'ten, 
$a  'toff  el,  Sfta'ftf),  &c.     Cf.  its  loss  by  dissimilation,  §  124. 
For  (r)rl)  see  §  200  rf. 


222.  f,  6  ('«')  is  the  point  fricative. 

(0 

When  final  (§108,2)  or  next  a  voiceless  consonant 
(§  150  Na),  it  is  voiceless,  as  in  English  'sin':  ©Ia§,  23i§= 
marc!,  35re3=ben,  ift,  and  so  even  before  vowels :  bBsl'arttg, 
@r6fe  'erpsy,  $8iid)fe  biiksa  (distinguish  these  cases  from  those 

in  §  223  N4). 

(») 

223.  i)  In  entirely  voiced  neighborhood  (that  is,  between 
vowels  or  between  a  vowel  and  a  voiced  consonant)  medial  \ 
has  become  voiced,  =  z  (cf.  English  s  in  'risen',  'rosy',  &c.), 
in    most    of    North    Germany :     reifen,    ©lafer,    geroef(e)ne 
(91  N»),  bbfer,  gttDfel,  &c.     See  §  119  &  R  p.  80. 

2)  Before  a  vowel  initial  f  has  become  more  or  less  voiced 
in  parts  of  North  Germany,  especially  in  the  North-West, 
§  130  :  (5ie  =zl  or  szi,  (Sofyn,  fe^en,  &c. ;  similarly  in  com- 
pounds :  (ScfytDtegerfohrt,  t>erfefyen,  but  see  N4.  In  cases  like 
=^'^,  f  is  practically  medial  and  belongs  under  i  above. 

Note  i.  (a)  In  cases  of  syncope  like  gen)ef(e)ne,  in  which 
the  full  form  is  still  current,  f  =  z  (or  z),  so  too  in  33a<oler  < 
S3afel,  and  sometimes  in  ^pU3rter  :  but  it  is  usually  voiceless 
in  others :  ©(et^ner,  ^lail^ner,  &c.  and  in  such  formations  as 
Stb'^lein.  (b}  '£>  =  e3  becomes  z  in  'gift,  not  in  '§  gebt, 
Jg  tnoc^te,  'g  roar. 
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Remark.     In   ntefen    voiceless   f  is    common  in  the 
North,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of  sneezing. 

Note  2.  In  certain  words  from  the  French,  North  Germans 
often  retain  the  French  voiceless  j  :  frequently  in  (Sergeant, 
©erotce,  (Sennette,  Silhouette,  ©ouceran;  usually  not  in 
©ellerie,  ©erenabe,  <Sonett,  ©ouper.  ©alratnent  has  z,  but 
as  a  French  oath  it  has  s.  (BanSfouct,  the  palace  at  Potsdam, 
is  pronounced  sarf'  s\\si'. 

Note  3.  In  the  Midland  and  the  South  and  in  parts  of  the 
North,  f  is  generally*  voiceless  in  any  position  (§  150  NS); 
and  in  the  North,  initial  \  before  a  vowel  often  has  the  first 
part  voiceless  and  only  that  near  the  vowel  voiced.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  best  to  represent  the  \  that  is  always  voiceless  by  s 
in  the  phonetic  transcriptions,  and  to  use  z  rather  than  z  for 
the  f  that  is  more  or  less  voiced  in  the  North  or,  even  if 
voiceless,  is  weak,  §  150  Notes. 

Note  4.  When  the  f  follows  a  voiceless  consonant  and 
begins  a  syllable  that  sometimes  or  always  has  chief  or  sec- 
ondary stress,  it,  too,  is  generally  sounded  voiceless,  even  by 
those  who  elsewhere  have  z  ;  but  as  it  is  often  weak  (cf. 
§  150  N2c)  like  a  voiced  consonant,  it  is  marked  z  (not  z) 
rather  than  s  in  the  phonetic  transcription,  N3:  entfialtfattt, 
£abfal,  fmgfieren,  fiat  fie,  ob  fie,  er.  macfot  ftcfi'3  f  alter.  But 
(Srbje,  fcadfel,  Kfitfel,  2(rf)fe,  &c.  have  s,  §  222  end. 

Note  5.  Sf  =  j,  z,  or  z,  or  long  s  in  2lu3fic&t,  OU^fucfoett, 
9ftenbel3jo&n,  &c.,  §§  150  Nar,  114,  sfor  long/  in  9lu$fpracfje, 
2lu3ftellung,  &c.,  /  in  SimSftem,  and  so  generally  in  such 
genitive  compounds  as  2lnbarf)t3ftunbe,  Sfccfitgfcfyluf!,  &c., 
f;f  =  j  in  ^ufcftapfe,  and  the  spelling  $ufjtanfe  is  sanctioned. 

Note  6.     Final  s  is  silent  in  some  French  words  : 
/«',  &c. 


(3) 

224.  Initially  before  another  consonant,  f  is  always  voice- 
less, but  it  is  not  always  s. 

Note.  German  formerly  had  s  initially  before  various 
other  consonants,  as  Low  German  and  English  have  to-day. 
We  have  the  statements  of  grammarians  of  the  i6th  century 


*  But  z  or  z  may  occasionally  be  heard  at  the  South  between  vowels 
for  either  \  or  jj,  so  reifen,  auf;er.licfi,  aufcerorbentlicfi,  &c. 
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that  in  High  German  this  s-  had  by  that  time  changed  to  / 
and  that  too  before  p  and  t  as  well  as  before  other  consonants. 
Gradually  the  orthography  made  the  same  change:  slim 
'  slime  *>  <S(f)  leim,  smal  'small  '>  fdjttldl,  sne  'snow'> 
<5rf)nee,  swan  >  <Stf)tt)Cm.  But  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
|p  and  ft,  medially  and  finally,  and  the  influence  of  the  many 
Greek  and  Latin  words  beginning  with  fp  and  ft,  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  inconsistency  in  the  spelling,  which,  being 
misunderstood,  offers  to  those  of  Low-German  stock  (cf. 
§  225  Ni)  a  plausible  excuse  for  adhering  to  the  Low-German 
pronunciation  in  these  cases. 


225.  (a)  fp=  ft=  =fp  fl  (with  weak  /  and  /,  §  150 

fpat,  (Spiel,  fpredien,  (Stein,  ftitt,  ftefyen  ;  also  in  composition  : 
SeHpiel,  be=fprecf)en,  t)er=ftefyen,  ©e=fiein  (not  in  the  name 
©af=teuO,  §olfteiu,  SRaftatt,  9}0ftorf  (also  with  s).  So,  too,  in 
foreign  words  :  @pa{$,  fpectefl,  ©pebiteur,  ©tation  ;  and 
usually,  but  not  universally,  in  foreign  compounds,  if  the 
first  part  is  a  familiar  one  :  $er=fpeltit)e,  3Re=fpeit,  3n=ftrument, 
fon=ftatieren  (of  course  not  in  £)ig=put,  SDi^tinttion,  &c.)  ; 
also  in  familiar  proper  names  :  ©pcmien,  ©pino^a,  ©tocf^olm, 
(Stuart,  &c. 

Remark.  In  words  recently  adopted  or  preserving  a 
distinctly  foreign  appearance,  the  foreign  sp  st  is  some- 
times retained  :  (Spleen,  ftdCCdtO,  &c. 

Note  i.  In  Bremen,  Hanover,  and  other  North-German 
districts,  initial  f  before  t  and  p  is  still  sounded  s  (§  224  N), 
not,  however,  in  the  theatres  there.  When  these  North 
Germans  undertake  to  acquire  ftfp,  they  sometimes  misunder- 
stand "initial"  to  mean  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  word 
and  so  sound  ©ptet  with^  but  SBeifpiel  with  .«/,  §  129,*. 

Note  2.  In  the  Midland,  rf  (t)  is  often  pronounced  rf(t)  : 
erft,  SBurft,  tntr'3;  and  in  parts  of  the  South,  every  ft  fp  is 
sounded  /  fp  :  $ifte,  $nofpe,  &c.  ;  but  the  learner  will  avoid 
these  as  carefully  as  initial  sp  st. 

226.  (b)    As   Germanic  sk-   had    early   become    fd)  =/ 
(§119  end),  adopted  words  beginning  with  .ff=   or  fc=  have 
generally  retained   the   foreign    pronunciation  :    ftanbieren/ 
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©fulptur,  ©conto  ;  but  some  familiar  ones  may, 
more  or  less  frequently,  be  heard  with  fk  :  thus  ©lanbal, 
less  frequently  ©tat,  <Sflat>e,  ©Impel,  &c. 

227.  (V)    Before    other    consonants,    \    occurs    in   a   few 
adopted  words  and  =  s  :    ©btrre,   Scene,   (Slaoe,  ©maragb, 
6pf)are,  and  LG  names  like  ©urine,  (Stmnemiinbe,  &c.,  §  224  N, 
but  observe  <Sd)lip§  or  <5f)lip§. 

228.  \\  ('es'-W)  and  jj  (<&'-&#'',  less  commonly  'j?')  are 
always  voiceless   (but  see  §  123  Nsft),  =s  :    bafj,    gleifjen, 


Note,  fj  occurs  only  medially  .  and  then  only  after  short 
vowels  (§41,2^),  fj  occurs  medially  after  long  vowels  and 
finally  (§  41,  26,  3  -5)  ;  consequently,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
the  quantity  of  a  vowel  before  final  ft,  one  must  look  to  a 
medial  form.  Thus  §uft  and  ©djoft  'lap'  have  long  vowels, 
inasmuch  as  the  genitives  $llf;e3  and  ©cfyofje^  have  jj;  and 
fdjoft,  tttltft,  §af;  &ctf;lirf)  ^af;te  have  short  vowels,  as  seen  from 
ftfjofjen,  tniiffen,  §affe§  and  baffen.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  difficulty  be  obviated  by  writing  fg  finally  after  short 
vowels,  and  the  Austrian  speller  requires  J3,  §  41,  ib. 


229.  frf)  ('es'-tsG-ha*',  §343,  less  commonly  '//?')  is  a 
voiceless  fricative  practically  identical  with  English  sh  ;  it  is 
printed  f  in  phonetic  transcription.  @d)iff,  3lfdje,  %\\fyf 
©c^nee,  jcfjmal,  fc^lagen. 

Note.  The  tongue  is  so  placed  as  to  direct  the  breath 
against  the  teeth  and  lips  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from 
what  it  does  in  the  case  of  s;  moreover,  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  retracted,  so  that  there  is  a  considerable  resonance- 
chamber  between  it  and  the  teeth  ;  the  quality  of  the  sounds 
is  thus  materially  different,  §§  75-6.  In  making  this  sound, 
Germans  usually  protrude  the  lips  more  than  English-speaking 
people  do. 

Remark  i.  Notice  that  %fy—sli  and  not/:  $lBfcrf)en< 
$lofj  and  =cf)en  ;  still  btfjdjett  is  not  infrequently  sounded 
bifn,  but  this  is  by  many  regarded  as  vulgar. 

Remark  2.  In  Grrek  words  frf)  =/:  2lfdjl)lu3  ;  but  in 
words  from  the  Italian  it  =  sk  : 
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230.  fj)  =/  occurs  only  in  words  from  the  English  and 
those  supposed  to  be  from  the  English  :  gaffyiott,  <Sfyatt) 
),  @(c)f)ltp3  'neck-tie.' 
,  see  ff,  §  228. 


231.  t   (<#')  and  tl)  ('t^-ha*',   §  35   &  N)  represent  the 
voiceless  point  stop,  =  English  t  (but  see  §  165, 2 c)  : 

tot,  £homa3,  £hee,  Styat,  S^a'ter,  SfthmuS,  ©oetye, 

Note  i.  This  sound  differs  from  b  in  that  it  is  voiceless 
(§  150)  and  often  aspirated  (§  149,  iN). 

Note  2.  In  the  North  and  the  Midland,  t  is,  in  colloquial 
speech,  generally  silent  after  the  fricatives  of  ift  and  nicfyt : 
2)d3  is>'  nid)'  mei(n)  SSater  (§  150  Ni£;  South  Germans  are 
apt  to  say  ttt't  or  ne't),  also  (§  121)  in  bit  git(t)ft,  fcf)tl(t)ft, 
&al(t)ft,  firf)(t)ft,  &af(t)  bu,  t»att(e)f(t)  bu,  je^(t),  &eu(t)5utage, 
ac^(t)5eftn  &c.,  3«ol(t)fe,  cf.  §  114  and  §  242,  N2<£  For  ft, 
see  §  225. 

Note  3.  (a)  In  some  words  from  the  French  (or  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  French)  t  is  silent :  ^paletot  pal'eto, 
Sllbget  biidje'  (but  also,  as  from  the  English,  bud'jet), 
Arrangement  \irarf jzmaif ,  ©ta&liffentenf,  &c. ;  (b}  but  we 
have  -nt  in  SDirigenf,  ^nftrumenf,  intelligent',  &c.,  these 
being  from  the  Latin. 

232.  tt  before  a  vowel,  in  words  from  the  Latin,  usually 
=  fs]  (§  201  N3)  :  Seftion',  Nation',  marttal',  patient',  Slftie, 
©jerci'tium,  ^ebe'ticn,  Sbo'tien.     Not  in  French  words  with 
te  =  i:  Slriftoftatie',  ^artie',  &c. 

^  (ltel-tset")  see  g. 


II 


233.  tt  (' «')  is  the  high-back-round  vowel,  §§  134  &c.,  145. 
German  u  is  higher  than  the  corresponding  English  sound, 
and  the  front  part  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  farther  back  ; 
moreover,  the  lips  are  more  protruded,  §  165,  i. 
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1)  When  long,  it  is  like  English  oo  in   'boot':    @rf)ule, 
giit,  Slume,  §uf)n,  U'^u'  (both  u's),  gelbWme. 

2)  When  short,  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  English  oo  in  'foot' : 
SJlutter,  ©lurf,  bumm,  ©umbolbt,  Silbung,  afletrum,  ®u=eH'.   ' 

Note  i.  In  the  North,  u  is  wider  than  0  and  may  even 
approach  o  in  sound  ;  in  the  South,  it  approaches  ft  in 
narrowness. 

Note  2.  A  narrow  short  u  (transcribed  u  not  ?/,  §  135  end) 
occurs  in  unstressed  open  syllables  in  adopted  words, 
§  144  N  2b:  Statue,  $otnmuntft,  &c. ;  some,  however,  use  a 
wide  vowel  instead,  especially  next  a  stressed  syllable. 

Note  3.  Be  careful  not  to  pronounce  German  u  like  Eng- 
lish u  in  'dust'.  Be  careful  also  never  to  pronounce  German 
U  before  r  as  in  English  'burr':  so  Surfcfye  has  33ll=  as  in 
English  '  bull',  §  167^.  For  imb  =  9n(f)  or  •«(*),  see  §  1 13  end  ; 
for  git=£-,  see  §  199,4. 

Note  4.  Be  careful  not  to  pronounce  German  u  like  Eng- 
lish u  in  '  use  ',  '  cube ',  etc. ;  for  this  begins  with  a  /-sound 
(as  though  the  words  were  written  'youse'  &c.),  which  the 
German  u  does  not  have,  §  166.  For  dialectic  tio  cf.  §  236. 

Note  5.  For  words  having  tits  and  utf,  and  for  piiften, 
•Quften,  ©djnfter,  but  now  generally  9Buft,  nwdjS,  3Bud)3,  see 
§  137  N3  ;  for  23rfirf)  'a  sort  of  breeches',  also  'bog'  (but 
33ruc!)  'breach',  ©tetnbritdj  'quarry'),  330$,  33flrf)e,  $lilrf), 
$fld)en,  fnd)en,  £rnrf)fe£,  %uti),  2Bnrf)er,  Sabufdje,  Snfc^c 
(NEG),  rufc^eln,  toiifc^  (both  often  ii  in  the  North),  see 
§  137  Ni,  in  the  Midland  33utf),  Xuc^,  $ufj,  and  in  the  SW 
SBudE),  Xud^,  §Iud^  often  have  ii;  for  ©eburt,  rarely  ^lirt,  see 
§  140^  ;  tin=  has  u,  except  in  parts  of  the  South  and  the 
Midland,  but  ur=  ha's  u,  §  140  &  ft,  except  in  Urteil,  llrtel, 
§  i39«N.  Under  secondary  stress,  u  occurs  in  2lrtniit,  y&ilb* 
jcfjur,  and  the  names  2lrt&Sr,  ©ubritn,  Drtriin,  &c.,  also  (ex- 
cept at  the  South)  in  =tutn,  and  by  analogy  SBittuttt,  but  not 
in  Latin  ;itm,  =ll<o,  &c. ;  for  ^u'bliJlim  &c.,  see  §  91, 3.  The  it 
is  short  in  the  name  Svtt&er,  also  in  ©djii'Mci! ;  for  the  adopted 
words  $lub,  pliiS,  ^Utn,  !apiit(t),  see  §  138  N3  ;  for  North- 
German  gug,  &c.,  see  §  138  Ni;  for  p,  jum,  gW,  see 
§  144  &  Ni,  so  genug  generally  has  ii  when  unstressed,  and 
in  some  parts  even  when  stressed,  §  104,  2  ;  for  SJlufi,  ttttifj 
(also  H  in  the  South),  see  §  228  N  ;  for  XrSt^af)n,  Sugftmet, 
and  names  like  33rnn&ilb,  Snbtt)tg,  Ulrtd^,  see  §  139^3  ;  for 
SG  SRinit'te,  see  §  138  N2<5;  bu^en  and  buj(e)Itg  often  have  ii, 
especially  in  the  North.  For  it  in  qu  cf.  §  220. 
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234.  UC  as  a  spelling  for  it  maintained  itself  longest  as  a 
capital,   see  §22  R.      ue  =  u<?'in  £)uett,  ^ongrueng,  ufuelf, 
guerft ;  ue'  in  Sa'muel  ;  ti'e  in  ©ueg ;  *7  in  the  names  $o£ebue, 
tted)tlanb.     For  gue  gut,  see  §  199, 4. 

235.  ui  (a  diphthong  =  u  +  /,  with  but  little  more  stress 
on  w  than  on  /)  occurs  only  in  the  exclamations  fyui  and  pfui. 

Note,  (a)  In  some  Low-German  names  like  2)llt3burg  and 
Suift,  ui  =  z7,  p.  109  ft ;  we  =  «  in  ^arapluie';  (6)  in  Dutch 
names,  lit  or  lit)  =  oi :  3u^erfee'  @fal|3.  (<:)  Elsewhere 
ui  =  two  vowels:  ^iifne,  Siiffent&al,  Su'ttpolb,  &c.;  or,  in 
rapid  or  dialectic  speech,  a  diphthong  :  ui  or  w/. 

236.  uo  (a  diphthong  =  uo  or  «p)  has  generally  become 
u  (33ud^,  ©djuf),  &c.,  §  22)  but  still   occurs   in    the   South, 
and  in  certain  Southern  names  (like  $uoni,  Sfluobt)  is  often 
rendered  u'o  or  uo1  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  p.  108  ft. 


237.  il  (*«'  or  'mutated  u\  §  120)  is  the  high-front-round 
vowel  (§§  134  &c.,  -145).  When  long  it  is  narrow,  when 
short  wide  (§  135),  considerably  at  the  North,  much  less  at 
the  South.  During  the  formation  of  the  vowel,  the  tongue 
is  in  the  position  for  i,  but  the  tip  of  it  either  sinks  or  is 
drawn  in,  and  the  lips  are  not  only  nearly  closed  but  also 
somewhat  protruded  :  in  this  way  the  front  resonance- 
chambers  (that  is,  the  spaces  just  behind  and  in  front  of 
the  front  teeth)  are  enlarged,  §  132.  Singers  sometimes 
produce  this  sound  in  prolonging  such  a  word  as  'ease' 
(§  136,  i)  ;  it  may  also  be  heard  iny~^,  a  call  to  sheep,  §  136,  i, 
and  in  an  affected  pronunciation  of  "  oh,  dear  !  " 

i)  It  is  long  in  9ftuhle,  fur  (distinguished  from  t)ier  by 
rounding),  $apierfmuh/le  (§  142),  §iih.ner,  SBiicfyer,  &c. 
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2)  It  is  short  in  5UliiHer,  Xiidten  (distinguished  from  tiden 
by  rounding),  fyiinbtfd),  the  name  SBUidjer,  &c. 

Note  i.  Never  pronounce  ii  like  English  u  or  like  u  +  e. 
It  would  be  better  to  use  l  instead ;  for  all  Germans  would 
understand  this,  and  many  use  it  (§  136,  2). 

Note  2.  For  bUfter.  (also  U  in  the  South  and  the  west  Mid- 
land), roUft,  aBUfte,  &Ufteltt,^p]fter.,  see  §  \yj  N3and  §  233 
NS,  but  BUfter.  now  hasjf  as  often  as  ii,  and  in  !ftiifter, 
=tt)Utf)fig,  roiic&je,  roUfdje;  U  has  become  quite  rare,  §  141  ;• 
French  -ftficfie,  also  written  *RUf$e,  'ruche'  (but  9iUfd)e  pi.  of 
?Rufd)  '  rush ')  and  33Ucfoer,  33Utf)lein,  ^lUcfye,  and  others  having 
U  <  u,  §_233  N  5  (but  notice_  gebfirtig  <  ©ebflrt) ;  for  U'brig, 
U'bler,  £U'gner,  SU'bner,  L5liiglein,  &c.  see  §  137  R2,  similarly 
in  SRtibfCtt,  ^Ubjamen,  the  U  is  usually  long.  Long  ii  is  heard 
in  the  names  lil^en  and  lltf)tri£.  In  ^ajiite,  also  written 
^Ctjiltte,  the  ii  is  often  short.  In  the  South  the  ii  of  =tiimer 
;tUtttltd)  is  generally  shortened,  in  the  North  that  of 
For  |UV  unb  fUY  but  fur  ©elb7,  see  §  144  N  i. 


238.  ti  C/«»0- 

i)  Voiceless,  =/.  In  (a)  German  words  and  (b)  words 
thoroughly  Germanized,  and  when  (c)  final.  So  33ater,  t)on, 
oiel,  noil,  gret>el;  $uber,  ^etlc^en,  Sett,  3Ser§,  3Sogt,  6rat)(er), 
^eru(en),  Seofoje;  9ftoit»',  ©entttt)',  &c.  Also  (d)  some 
names  (mostly  Low  German)  :  33ot)enben,  Sremer=  3StIheIm§= 
hauen,  Bremen)  or/  be,  §anno't)er,  §at)el,  33erben,  3So^,  33ifd)er, 


2)  Voiced,  =  v  or  |3.  (a)  In  foreign  words  still  felt  to 
be  such  (Unirjerfitaf  ,  nentfd',  33a'fe,  Slbuerb',  oDal',  ^ooel'Ie, 
SSene'big,  3Se'nu§,  and  so  in  the  Latinized  Old-German  3San= 
balen).  North  Germans  render  v  (except  when  final)  by  the 
dentilabial  w  (v,  §  239,  i$),  Middle  and  South  Germans  by 
the  bilabial  trj  ((3,  §  239,  i«),  but  the  latter  are  inclined  to 
give  t)  the  sound  of/"  in  more  words  than  the  North  Germans 
are  (thus  in  ©flawe,  SSeSper,  ^t'olt'ne,  $erm3,  &c.).  (&)  In 
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many  Low-German  names,  medial  t)  is  voiced  :  Slben^Ieben, 

$)c»e,   ©arue, 

Xraoe, 


239-  to  ('#<?') :  roer,  fcfyroer,  greet,  2Bratf. 

1)  There  are  two  ways  of  pronouncing  rt),  or  rather  there 
are  two  tt)'s.     (a)  The  bilabial  tt)  is  formed  with  the  two 
lips,  as  in  the  act  of  blowing.     After  voiceless  consonants 
it  is  more  or  less  voiceless  (§§  119,  150  N 26)   and  is  tran- 
scribed |3  (§  239, 2<r).     The  sound  is  enough  like  English  w 
to  be  generally  taken  for  it  by  English-speaking  people,  but 
in  its  production  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  not  raised  to  the 
^-position  nor  is   there  any  tenseness  of  the  inside  of  the 
cheeks  or  rounding  of  the  lips  as  is  the  case  when  English  w 
is   sounded.     A   real  (English)  w,  or  «,  may,  however,  be 
heard    in    the    South-West.     (b)    The    dentilabial   to  (v)  is 
formed  with  the  upper  teeth  and  the  lower  lip,  like  English  v, 
but  it  is  weaker  than  our  v,  being  made  with  less  friction. 

2)  (a)   In  the  Midland  and  parts  of  the  South,  the  bilabial 
to  is  used  in  all  situations,  and  is  generally  voiceless  though 
weak,   §  150.  Ns.      (ff)   In  the  North  and  generally  on  the 
stage,  the  dentilabial  tt)  is  usually  employed  (2Baffer,  2btoe, 
SU'rcin') ;  but  after  an  .r-sound  (<Sd)tt)efter,  jroet)  the  bilabial 
tD  is   very  common,    and  in  tWs   position   is   more   or  less 
voiceless  (§  150  N2<5).     (V)  The  u  after  q  (quer,  Duette)  is,  in 
the  same  way,  sounded  either  as  (3  or  as  v. 

In  the  phonetic  transcriptions,  tt)  is  generally  transcribed 
?;,  but  f(^tt),  gtt),  and  qu  are  transcribed /(3,  fcp,  k$;  <j>  is  the 
sign  for  completely  voiceless  (3,  but  will  not  be  needed. 

Remarks,  (a)  In  the  few  words  (from  Low  German  and 
English)  that  begin  with  ror  (2Bratf,  rarangeln,  &c.),  the  tt)  is 
more  or  less  voiceless,  like  a  weak/;  it  is  transcribed  f  not/! 
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(b)  w  is  silent  in  ©Ijarol  and  after  0,  §§  175,  215.  (c)  mf)  =  m 
in  SBfytft.  (^)  Dialectically  ro  in  nrir  became  (first  only  after 
the  verb)  /w  or  b  :  nrr  (or />•;-)  /30/«  =  tt)ir  rcolleu.  (^)  tt)  =/ 
in  (Sain),  a  South-German  town.  (/)  When  final  or  next  a 
voiceless  consonant  in  Slavic  names  TO  =/'>  Xurgeitjett)  Tur- 
geneff, 


240.  |  ('z/b-')  =  English  x  in  'ox',  that  is,  ks  (§  137  Ni)  : 
§er.e,  5Raj,  2fet,  (gjentpel  (not  *#&-),  #enopl)on,  3£erje§  (not  z). 


Note  i.  Most  pure  German  words  have  tf)3  (pronounced  ks) 
where  the  English  correspondent  would  lead  one  to  expect  j, 
cf.  §§  39,  182. 

Note  2.  (a)  £  is  silent  in  some  French  words,  so  the  plural 
23ureau£  &\ird',  but  SBureattS  birds'  is  more  common,  (b)  In 
9)iepco  and  other  Spanish  words  one  often  hears  fi  for  £. 
2)0tt  Dllijote  is  usually  pronounced  dorfki-fot,  in  imitation  of 
French  pronunciation. 


241.  ty  (^iipsllon',  now  generally  luphtlonn)  : 
The  letter  p  occurs  in  proper  names  and  in  some  words 
from  the  Greek  and  other  foreign  languages.  By  the  people 
generally  it  is  pronounced  like  German  t,  and  is  usually  so 
taught  in  the  schools  ;  but  the  study  of  Greek  has  caused  a 
revival  of  the  original  zV'-sound  in  words  that  plainly  show 
their  Greek  origin,  particularly  if  the  9  be  long.  Thus  u  is 
considered  "elegant"  in  2r/rtl,  9ftt/tf)e,  anonym',  §9 'bra, 
§  91,  3,  ti  (less  commonly  u)  in  ^rofehjt'  (§  138  Na£),  $ft)d)e, 
and  u  in  9Jtyrte,  9R^r)t^mu§  (§91,3),  Sr>!Iu§  (exception  to 
§  91,  3),  ©^mbol',  &c.,  and  even  in  Irjndjen  (<  English 
'lynch')  !  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  pronunciation  has 
established  itself  even  in  the  spelling  in  ©ipg,  <5ilbe,  ©tfl 
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(<  Latin  stilus,  but  formerly  written  (gtyl),  StmBcI,  and 
?  is  usually  heard  in  common  words :  Sppten,  especially  in 
unstressed  syllables  :  §rjagm'tlje,  ^potfyef,  ©pftem',  Xrjrann', 
&c.  And  in  most  proper  names  (§^rtl,  $tjburg, 
©ijte,  2^Vf>  &c-)  and  when  final  in  foreign  words  like 
$omj,  English  names  like  SBtfltj,  §an^,  and  Polish  names 
in  =|p,  the  t)  =  t. 

Remarks,  (a)  In  some  words  from  foreign  languages  9  ==/ : 
Dan(eei/A7'£»f  5)arb,  2)ucctan.  See  also  §§  213^  end,  174, 191. 
(b)  In  some  Dutch  names  t)  (or  ij,  §  20)  =  a/  (as  in  English, 
§  1 66  a  R):  5),  ^»ern  or  Sjpern,  Styffel, 
but 


242.  j    (<&#')   and   ^   ('/<?'-&#")  =  &  in    English   'fits' 
(§  169  NX)  or  V'j  7=  'It  is  I.'     So  gti,  fu%  gei^n,  Dffijier'*, 


Note  i.  |  is  used  only  (except  in  some  names  :  33au|en, 
33oi|enburg,  ©15^,  ©ra^,  SB^en,  ©d^rocl)  directly  after  a 
short  vowel :  trofc,  ©pt^e,  ^a^e  ;  but  5  after  a  consonant  or 
a  long  vowel :  -iERieje,  ^onfje  ;  ©ttlg,  SKut^cl. 

Note  2.  (a)  The  student  must  learn  to  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly ts  and  not  be  satisfied  with  dz  or  z.  (b}  Remember, 
however,  that  f;  is  only  a  way  of  writing  s  (§41,23,  3  £)  and 
has  no  /-sound,  (c)  Initially  in  Dutch  and  LG  (guibetjee, 
geoen)  and  savage  names  with  Dutch  or  English  spelling 
(3dtnbejt,  3an3^ar)'  an(^  m  a  ^ew  other  foreign  words 
SBasar,  §ajarb),  3  =  z ;  but  3ulu  usually  has  5  =  ts,  and 
is  also  pronounced  bdtsdr' '.  (d}  In  33rOtt§e,  5  =  j ;  occasion- 
ally also  often  n,  \,  in  gang,  ©cfytttalj,  &c.,  §§  121  and  122  end. 
For  the  occasional  loss  of  t  in  ctrfjjt  'efi.(t)st,  &c.,  cf.  §  114. 
(e)  33,  =  £,  is  retained  in  some  words  from  the  Italian,  etc.: 
,  <S!i5§e,  §48,  nend. 


*  The  old  spelling  was  Dfficter  (§  48,  n),  and*one  still  hears  the  pro* 
nunciation,  'dfisir',  §  179  b. 
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SPECIflEN    WITH     PHONETIC    TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

243.  The  following  selection  from  Goethe's  Faust  is  given 
(i)  in  phonetic  transcription  representing  the  careful  enun- 
ciation of  the  stage,  (2)  in  phonetic  transcription  showing 
the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  a  North  or  Middle  German 
who  does  not  speak  broad  dialect,  (3)  in  the  ordinary 
spelling,  (a)  Besides  the  points  mentioned  in  §  160,  1-4,  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  the  studied  pronunciation  represented 
in  (i),  unstressed  syllables  are  more  distinctly  pronounced 
than  in  ordinary  speech  (that  is,  en,  el,  &c.,  are  sounded 
zn,  <?/,  &c.,  rather  than  -n,  7,  §  187, 2 NS;  unb  does  not  de- 
generate into  '«(/)  ;  vowels  tend  to  lengthen  in  open  syllables, 
§  144  Na, 3,  and  in  the  pronouns  mir,  ifyn,  &c.,  §  i44Ni; 
and  the  glottal  stop  is  more  regularly  retained,  §154,2). 
In  order  to  indicate  that  a  short  close  vowel  may  be 
lengthened,  the  usual  Roman  type  is  used  (§  135  end)  but 
the  mark  -  is  placed  over  it.  (f]  In  both  (i)  and  (2), 
vowels  not  marked  long  are  short.  The  unvoicing  of  sonor- 
ous consonants  next  voiceless  consonants  (§  150  N)  has 
been  ignored,  (c]  While  some  variants  have  been  given  in 
(2),  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  notice  all,  even  all  important 
ones.  Thus,  only  the  uvular  r  has  been  given  ;  ro  is  repre- 
sented by  v  not  by  /?  (§  239, 2),  but  J3  has  been  printed  in 
gtt)=,  frf)tt)=,  qu=  (§  239, 2  end)  ;  \  before  vowels  has  been  printed 
z  (not  z)  throughout,  to  accord  with  the  usage  of  the  Mid- 
land and  the  South,  the  North-German  practice  being  rep- 
resented in  (i),  §  223  NS.  Short  narrow  vowels  have  been 
printed  (u,  o,  i,  &c.)  wherever  they  may  be  heard,  although 
some  pronounce  them  wide  (u,  o,  /'),  §  144  N 26.  Further 
transcriptions,  of  a  more  conservative  type,  will  be  found  in 
Victor's  books,  p.  107  ft. 
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hab9  nun,  '  a 
j\\!ristira£  'unt  me'ditslni, 
'unt  laidzr  'aux  ^'o/o^/'/ 
durd  'aus'  ftudlrt',  mit  haisam  fomun. 
da  fte  'id  nun,  'id  'armsr  tor! 
'unt  bin  zo  kluk  'als  vl  ts\\forl  ; 
haisz  magis'ter,  haisd  do  k'  tor  gar, 
'unt  tsw  fon  'an  d\  ts&n  jar, 
herauf,  herap*,  'unt  kver,  'unt  krum 
maim  fiibr  'an  der  naza  heruni  — 
'unt  zez,  das  mr  nilits  vism  konm  f 
das  vil  mir  fir  das  herts  ferbren'm. 
tsvar  bin  'id  gzfaiter  'als  'ah  d\  lafon, 
dokto'rm,  magis'tzr,  fraiben,  'unt  pfafon, 
mi&plagm  kainz  skrupzl,  no\  tsvaifol, 
furfitz  mifi  veddr  for  hob,  no%  toifol  — 
da'  fur'  'ist  mir  'auy^  'ab  froit  'entris'm, 
bildy  mir  ni/it  'ain,  vas  refits  £ru  vism,  • 
bildz  mir  nifit  'ain,  'id  konfo  vas  leran? 
d\  menf9n  tsu  bes^rn  'unt  ts^.  b^kenn. 
'auy^  hap  'ifi  vedzr  gut  no%  gelt, 
nox  'er  'unt  her*  lifikait'  der  velt  ; 
'es  moTih  kain  hunt  zo  lerjsr  lebm! 
drum  hap  i/i  mi/1,  der  magi'  'erge*bzn, 
'op  mir  durfi  gaist9S  kraft  'unt  munt 
nifit  manCi  g^haim'nis  viirdz  kunt, 
das  'iCi  nifit  mer,  mit  zaur^m  fvais, 
tsu  zagm  brauyz,  vas  'ift  nifit  vais, 
das  'ifi  'erken'z,  vas  d\  velt 
Jim  'indrstm  tsuzamhn  he  It, 
fau  'ab  vir^  kmskraft*  'unt.  zamm, 
'unt  tu  nitit  mer  'in  vortm  kramm, 
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hah  [or  hap\  nun,  'a^-! 

/u'zist-zai1  un(t)*  me-  ditslrtf  , 

un(f)*  laid'z  'auy^  te^ologl1  [or/]/ 

duzfiays1  ftudizt\  mit  hais-m  [or  •;/]  fomtin. 

da  fte  i/i  nun,  'tfi  'azm-z  toz  f 

un(f)*  bin  zo  /£/z/x,  (')0/J  vl  tsufoz, 

hais(9)  magis't'z  [or/],  //<7/^  dok'toz  [or  /-z 

#/zt  tti(?)  fon  (')««  ^/i  tse(f}njaz, 

hzzauf,  hzzap  un(t~)*  k$ez,  un(t)*  kzum, 

maim  J'iil'z  (^)an  d'z  naz9  fozum  — 

un(f)*  ze(z},  das  viz  niPits  vis-n  kotrn! 

das  v/7  miz  fiz  das  hezts  f-zbzen-n. 

tsfiaz  bin  iti  gtfait'z  (')ats  'a/(y)  d\  lafn  [or  -w], 

doktdzn,  magis't'z  [or/],  fzaib'z,  ««(/)*  (f)fafmn  [or 

miti  playn  [or  •//]  kaind  skziip'l,  no\  tsftaif'l, 

fuznt(i)  mid  ved-zfoz  hob  no^  toif'l  — 

dctffiiz*  (^)is(t]  miz  'aifx  'ah  fzoit  'entzis'n  [or  (')*«/-], 
[or  ^///]  ;;«'s  ;?//?(/)  '«/»  Z'^J  z;*?/?/^  /^u  7^>vz, 
[or  />///]  ;;//2  ni/i(f)  'am  (')i/i  kdntz  vas  le'-zn, 

d\  menf-n  ts\\  bes'zn  un^  tsu  hke'-zn. 

'aux  ha'biti  ved'z  gut  no\  gelt, 

no\  'ez  unt*  hez^liflkait^  d'z  velt; 

(y]s  molit(9)  kain  hunt  zo  leyz  leb'n  [or  -(b'~)ni\  ! 

dzum  ha)  bid  miCi  d'z  mag?  [ory]  'ezgPb'n  [or  •(')' 

'op  miz  durCi  gaistzs  kzaft  un(f)*  munt 

nifi(t)  manti  gzhaim'nis  viizd^  kunt, 

das  i/i  nirt(f]  mez,  mit  zau-zm  [or  n~\  J$ais, 

ts\\  zdyn  [or  *r/]  bzauyfj],  vas  ifi  nifi(f)  vais, 

das  ifi  -zkem,  vas  d'\  velt, 

im  'in'zstn  tsuzawn  [or  m'm~\  helt, 

fau  'afo  viz*  k'nskzafi  tm(t)*  zam'n  [or  m'm\, 

un^  tu  niri(t)  mez  in  vozt'n  kzamn  [or  nrm\. 

*  or  •>i(t).  t  or  -n. 
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(3) 


§abe  nun,  ad)  ! 
^urifterei  unb 
Unb  leiber  audj  Xfyeologie  ! 
SDurdjauS  ftubiert,  mit  fyeifcem  SBemulj'n, 
3)a  ftef)'  id)  nun,  id)  armer  Xfyor  ! 
Unb  bin  fo  tlug  al§  tt)ie  gusor; 
§eij$e  DJtagifter,  f)ei^e  2)o!ior  gar, 
Unb  giefye  fc^on  an  bie  §efyen  3af)t, 
§erauf,  ^erab  unb  quer  unb  Irumm, 
9JJeine  <5d)iUer  an  ber  3^afe  Return  — 
Unb  fefye,  ba§  roir  nid)t§  raiffen  fbnnen  ! 
rwK  mir  fd)ter  bag  §ers  uerbrennen. 
bin  id^  gefd^eiter  al§  alte  bie  Saffen, 
2)o!toren,  9ftagifter,  ©c^reiber  unb  ^faffen; 
5Ric^  plagen  feine  Sfrupel  nod)  Sw'^if^l/ 
giird)te  mid)  raeber  t)or  §5He  nod)  £eufel  — 
®afiir  ift  mir  aud)  alle  greub'  eniriffen, 
Silbe  mir  nid)t  ein,  raa§  9Rec^t§  §u  wiffen, 
Silbe  mir  nid^t  ein,  icf)  lonnte  roa§  le^ren, 

^u  beffern  unb  $u  befe^ren. 
id)  roeber  ©ut  noc^  ©elb, 
unb  §errlid)feit  ber  2BeIt; 
module  !ein  §unb  fo  langer  leben  ! 

id)  mid^  ber  DJiagie  ergeben, 
Db  mir  burd)  ®eifte§  ^raft  unb  9Jhmb 
mand)  ©e^eimnig  roiirbe  lunb, 
id^  nidf)t  mefyr,  mit  faurem  Sc^roei^ 
3u  fagen  braudje,  u>a§  id)  nid)t  roeifj, 
2)a^  id^  erlenne,  roaS  bie  28elt 
3m  Snnerften  jufammen^alt, 
@(J)au'  alle  2Bir!en§fraft  unb  @amen, 
Unb  tfyu'  nid)t  meljr  in  Morten  Iramen. 
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ACCENT 


THE  NATURE  OF   ACCENT 

244.  Mental  and  emotional  states  have  corresponding 
physical  states,   and  these  to  some   extent  affect  speech. 
Excitement   is  accompanied  by  a  tense  condition  of  the 
muscles ;  and  increased  tension  of  the  vocal  chords  results 
in  a  rise  in  pitch,  §74-5.     That  idea  that  most  keenly  busies 
the  mind  is  expressed  with  most  vigor,  or  stress  of  voice, 
§  267.     Stress  and  pitch,  being  thus  the  natural  accompani- 
ments of  mental  and  emotional  activity,  become  recognized 
as  their  symbols  and  are  more  or  less  commonly  used  as 
means  of  accentuation. 

245.  Accent  may,  therefore,  consist  in  stress  of  voice  or 
in  elevation  of  pitch.     We  may  speak  of  stress  of  voice  as 
"accent",    but    it   is   better   to  designate  it  by  the  more 
specific  term  "stress."     Stress  and  pitch  may  continue  side 
by  side,  one  the  symbol  of  intellectual,  the  other  of  emotional 
activity,  and  this  is  in  general  true  of  Germanic  languages. 
As,  however,  a  change  in  stress  is  apt  to  be  accompanied 


Behaghel :  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache,  in  Paul's  Grundriss  I., 
1890.  Brandt:  German  Grammar,  4th  ed.,  1888.  Huss :  Lehre  vom 
Accent  der  deutschen  Sprache,  1877.  Kluge  :  Vorgeschichte  der  altgerm. 
Dialekte,  in  Paul's  Grundriss  I.,  1889.  Minor  :  Neuhochdeutsche  Mttrik, 
1893.  Paul:  Principien  der  Sprachgeschichte,  2d  ed.,  1886  \  Deutsche 
Metrik,  in  his  Grundriss  II.,  1893.  Reichel :  Von  der  deutschen  Be- 
tonung,  1888.  Sievers:  Phonetik,  4th  ed.,  1893;  Phonetik,  in  Paul's 
Grundriss  I.,  1889.  Storm  :  Englische  Philologie  I.  (i),  1892.  Victor: 
German  Pronunciation,  26.  ed.,  1890;  Phonetik,  2d  ed.,  1894.  Victor 
and  Valette :  De  Uitspraak  van  het  Hoogduitsch,  1889.  Wilmanns: 
Deutsche  Grammatik  I.,  1893. 
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by  a  change  in  pitch  (§§  258  end,  261  Ni),  stress  may  be  re- 
placed by  pitch,  especially  when  the  number  of  syllables  is 
reduced ;  or  a  new  pitch-accent  may  develope  two  or  three 
syllables  distant  from  the  stress-accent.  When  a  certain 
pitch  gets  attached  in  this  way  to  a  word  or  to  a  syllable  of 
a  word,  it  is  called  fixed  pitch  (§  247),  in  distinction  from  free 
pitch  (§  248). 

Note  i.  Stress  and  pitch  are  the  two  most  natural  means 
of  accentuation,  stress  being  the  cruder  of  the  two.  More 
artful  means  are  :  unusual  slowness  of  utterance,  unexpected 
pauses,  and  the  substitution  of  whisper  (§§  96,  132  N2)  for 
voice.  The  first  two  are  very  effective  unless  overdone  ;  the 
last  is  suitable  to  few  occasions  and  is  apt  to  be  resented  by 
listeners  as  being  too  artificial. 

Note  2.  Stress  forms  the  basis  of  rhythm ;  pitch,  that  of 
melody. 
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PITCH 

CHARACTER  OF  SPEECH=PITCH 

246.  Pitch  in  speech  differs  from  that  in  song.    In  song, 
a  note  is  held  more  or  less,  and  the  leap,  or  transition  from 
one  note  to  another,  is  usually  so  rapid  that  the  glide  is  not 
perceived.     In  speech,  the  voice  rarely  dwells  on  a  note, 
but  is  almost  constantly  passing  by  gradual  glides  from  one 
note  to  another  ;  only  occasionally  is  there  a  sudden  leap. 
Speech-tones,   too,   are   not  absolutely  pure,   and  so  have 
somewhat  the   character  of   noise.     Moreover,   in   speech, 
modulation    of   the    voice    is    subordinate    to    articulation, 
forming  only  a  sort  of  undercurrent. 

FIXED  PIJCH 

247.  Fixed  pitch-accent  (§  245  end)  has  developed  more 
or  less  in  most  of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  also  in  Lithu- 
anian and  in  Chinese.     In  German  and  English  there  are 
only  traces  of  it  in  certain  exclamations  ;  for  example,  un- 
stressed ja  with   nearly  level  intonation  =  "to  be  sure"; 
stressed  ja,  with  final  glottal  stop  (§  154,  2)  and  rising  in- 
tonation, expresses  something  like  "  Yes,  but  what's  to  be 
done  about  it?",   §  251  /;    ja  with   nearly  level   pitch  ex- 
presses calm  acquiescence,  §  257^;  ja  with  falling  intonation 
expresses  acquiescence  and  a  desire  that  no  more  be  said 
on  the  subject,    §   257  <: ;    ja,   with   compound   falling   and 
rising   intonation,  expresses   acquiescence  with  certain  re- 
strictions, §  255  </;  etc. 
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FREE  PITCH 

248.  i)  In  most  languages  pitch  is  still  free  (§  245  end) 
and  expresses  emotions  and  attitudes  of  mind  rather  than 
ideas.  It  is  much  harder  to  observe  than  stress,  and  has 
not  yet  received  satisfactory  study.  Intonation  is,  however, 
a  pretty  true  image  of  emotional  and  intellectual  attitudes, 
and  has  not  been  much  influenced  by  analogy  or  crys- 
talized  into  set  schemes,  as  sentence-stress  has,  §  279  &c. 
Changes  in  pitch  are  easily  and  frequently  confounded  with 
changes  in  stress. 

2)  To  a  very  large  extent  intonation  is  quite  unconsciously 
performed,  and  we  rarely  observe  it  in  ourselves  or  in  those 
that  speak  as  we  do.  But  an  unusual  modulation  is  at  once 
noticed,  and  its  musical  quality  detected ;  we  say  such 
people  sing  when  they  speak.  The  truth  is,  we  all  "  sing  ", 
but  in  different  melodies,  and  the  familiar  one  is  not  heard. 
Some  languages  are  more  musical  than  others  :  the  tones  are 
purer,  the  notes  are  held  somewhat,  and  the  glides  from  one 
to  another  are  more  frequent  and  rapid.  French  and  the 
Romance  languages  generally  are  very  musical,  English 
much  less  so,  German  intermediate.  The  average  key  is 
somewhat  higher  in  German  than  in  English,  as  the  French 
is  higher  than  the  German.  But  these  statements  are 
general  only.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  the  speech  is  less 
melodious  than,  for  example,  in  our  Southern  States  and 
along  our  sea-coast.  Climate  has  much  to  do  with  the 
matter  :  a  cold  climate  and  life  indoors  affect  unfavorably 
the  vocal  chords  (§  221,  3  R  i)  and  the  soft  palate  (§  133), 
and  also  reduce  spontaneity  of  spirit,  §  104,  3.  Age  and 
sex  also  exert  their  influence  :  the  speech  of  children  is 
more  melodious  than  that  of  older  people,  that  of  women 
usually  more  so  than  that  of  men,  cf.  §  74^.  There  is  also 
great  diversity  in  families  and  among  individuals. 
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CHIEF  KEYS 

249.  Excitement,    whether   pleasant   or   unpleasant,    in- 
duces tension  and  so  a  higher  key.     Sufficient  interest  in  a 
subject  to  induce  one  to  ask  questions  may  suffice  to  raise 
the  pitch  throughout.    In  some  English  dialects  it  starts  very 
high,  but  falls  rapidly  (§  251  c  N);   in  most  languages,  how- 
ever, it  rises  distinctly  on  the  last  word   or  two  (§  25  1  *). 
Ordinary  activity  is  reflected  in  a  middle  key.     Resignation 
to   disappointment   or   grief    induces   relaxation,   and   so   a 
lower  key.     Moreover,   fear,   as   also  regard  for  a  solemn 
place  or  occasion,'  or  for  the  feelings  of  others,  leads  to  a 
lowering  of  the  natural  pitch.    There  is  also  a  half-apologetic 
lowering  of  the  key  on  intruding  a  parenthetic  clause. 

CHIEF  FORflS  OF  INTONATION 

250.  As  pitch  reflects  moods  rather  than  thoughts,  it  is, 
of    course,    capable    of   thousands    of    modifications  ;    still, 
certain    forms    have    become    associated    with    certain    fre- 
quently recurring  attitudes  of  mind  or  feeling,  and  thus  get 
something  of  a  grammatical  value.     In  the  application  of 
these   forms    most   languages   agree.     The  chief  forms  of 
intonation  are  :  — 


Level     (rarely  really  level,  §  253) 

/ 
T 


(  slowly 
R'S'n*  {quickly 


Falling 

(  quickly  J  _ 

Rising  Intonation 

251.  A  rising  intonation  (/  or  |     ,  cf.  §  250)  is,  in  general, 
associated  with  incompleteness  and  hence  with  expectancy. 
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d)  At  a  pause  that  interrupts  what  belongs  intimately 
together:  3Sie  ba§  fam,  laffen  nrir  fie  felbft  er^afylen.  Sie 
tfyat  e§,  well  Sie  md)t  anberS  tonnte.  Not  so  before  a  benn- 
clause,  which  is  really  an  afterthought.  @ie  tfyat  e3 ;  benn 
fie  lonnte  nid)t  anberS.  Cf.  §  252  «Ni. 

b)  In    an    expression    of    surprise,   for   example,   an    ex- 
clamation   at  something  very  pleasant  or  very    alarming : 
2lcl) !     The  word  after  an  exclamation  often   has  falling  in- 
tonation, §§254,  2$6b,c,  305   Nz,  end.     For  Cd) !  cf.  §  256-5. 

c)  In  questions  of  fact :  Slber  tannteerbieirmerlicfyen  ©riinbe? 
Similarly  in  statements  meant  as  questions  :  £)u  fiirdjteft  bt(^  ? 
cf.  e  below.     But  when   repeated,  being  equivalent  to  the 
statement:   "What  I  asked  was,"  etc.,  the  sentence  closes 
with  falling  inflection   (cf.   §§  303,  304).     At  first:   §at  er 
©eib  ?     Repeated  :  £at  er  ©elb  ?     Cf.  d  below.     For  other 
questions  see  §§  252^,  2560?,*,  252^. 

Note.  In  some  English  and  Irish  counties  a  question 
begins  with  a  high  pitch,  which  falls  rapidly  until  the  end  of 
the  question  is  reached  (§  249);  this  intonation  must  not  be 
introduced  into  German.  See  also  §  256*  N. 

d)  In  vocatives  that  anticipate  an    answer  or,   at  least, 
attention  :  9Jiutter !     But  when  repeated,  with  the  force  of 
"  I  was  calling  you,"  the  falling  intonation  is  used  :  Butter ! 
Cf..  §252«&J;  also  §§  303,  304. 

e)  In  statements   meant   to  test  others  or  to  challenge  a 
reply  :  @r  iftbod)  ein  guter  3)tetffd).     Cf.  §255<$&§25i^. 

/)  In  concessive  statements,  with  an  objection  implied :  @r 
roar  (jtrjar)  ein  netter  9Jlenfd)  (or  ;JRenfd),  §  254).  gdj  fagte 
md)t3.  Similarly  ja  with  f",  §  247. 

g)  In  offers  implying  a  condition  :  3d)  gebe  bir  metne  Xocfjter. 
But  here  v  is  more  common,  §  255  c. 

h)  On  reluctant  closing  of  a  conversation,  or  on  taking 
leave,  half  challenging  the  listener  to  say  more  or  not 
accept  the  concession  or  the  "good-bye":  9Um,  abiexu ! 
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Falling  Intonation 

252.    A  falling  intonation  (  \  ( ,  cf.  §  250)  is  the  natural 

accompaniment  of   language  that    expresses  completeness 
and  hence  does  not  anticipate  an  addition  or  a  reply. 

a)  In  statements  :  @r  rooftte  fort. 

Note  i.  Falling  intonation  may  appear  at  a  pause  in  a 
sentence  if  it  is  desired  to  express  there  a  real  or  imaginary 
completeness  or  a  distinction  from  what  follows,  or  if  what 
follows  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  afterthought  (cf.  §  251  a, end): 
•ftun  ja,  bag  gebe  id)  311.  Sarum  lafj  mid)  fort,  nod)  tft  eg 
3ett.  So  in  the  case  of  an  added  appositive.  For  rising  in- 
tonation at  a  pause,  see  §  251 «. 

Note  2.  Falling  intonation  is  often  used  at  the  ends  of 
members  of  a  series,  if  it  is  desired  to  give  the  impression 
that  they  were  not  all  thought  of  in  the  first  framing  of  the 
sentence ;  for  ex.,  when  the  case  is  really  strong  enough  with- 
out their  addition  or  when  the  listener  is  to  think  the  sentence 
ended  and  be  surprised  to  hear  more  :  @r  roar  fiird)tf)ar  bofe, 
er  fdjnwr,  er  ftampfte  mit  ben  $ufcen,  er  fdjlua/fogar  nad)  mir. 

Note  3.  Falling  intonation  may  be  used  at  the  ends  of 
members  of  a  series  of  pairs,  if  this  intonation  aids  in  binding 
together  the  members  of  the  pairs ;  each  falling  intonation 
then  corresponds  to  a  rising  intonation  on  the  first  member 
of  the  pair :  2)ie  33iid)er  gebe  id)  metner  Sftutter,  bie  teller 
ber  Xante,  ben  Xify  metner  ©cfyroefter,  bag  (Sofa  befialte  id) 
felbft. 

b)  In  Commands  :    ©et)  fort !    Sometimes  also  questions 
meant  as  commands  :  SSiEft  bu  je£t  fttUe  f ettt !     Cf.  §  251^, 

end.      Cf.    Preface  p.  xvi. 

c)  In  exclamations  like  2ld) !   (i)  with  rapid  fall  and  abrupt 
stress   (§   262)    to  express   impatience    or   incredulity  ;  (2) 
with  slow  fall  and  gradual  stress  (§  262)  to  express  regret 
or  pity.     Hanoverians  also  use   i  for  2    and  their   5lcf) !  is 
therefore  often   taken  to  be  offensive  when   it  is  not  so 
meant. 

d )  In  questions  having  an  interrogative  (originally  an  in- 
definite) word :    2Ber  fyat  btr  baS  gefagt  ?     Such  questions 
were  originally  indefinite  statements. 
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Note,  (a)  If  the  person  asked  has  not  understood  the 
question,  it  is  repeated  with  falling  intonation :  first,  SBie  ftetfet 
er?;  repeated,  2Bie  fieifet  er  ?  (§303N4)the  question  being 
equivalent  to  the  statement  "  The  word  I  said  was  rote 
not  2gif)r."  (t>)  But  if  the  questioner  has  not  understood 
the  answer  and  so  asks  again,  he  uses  rising  intonation :  2Bie 
fyetfjt  er  ?  ;  the  question  being  equivalent  to  "  Who  did  you 
say  it  was?" 

*)  In  disjunctive  questions,  the  first  member  (the  real 
question)  has  the  rising  intonation  of  a  question  (§  251*:); 
the  second  part  (originally  an  anticipated  reply)  has  the 
falling  intonation  of  a  statement :  38iKft  bit  fyier  bletben  ober 
nad)  §auf e  gefyen  ? 

For  repeated  questions,  cf.  §  251*:  &  252  ^  N. 

253.  Level  Inflection  ( — ,  cf.  §  250)  is  indicative  of  in- 
difference or  of  calm  thought,  as  in  musing,  etc.     Absolutely 
level  inflection  is  rare ;   there  are  usually  slight  rises  and 
falls,  §  246. 

COHPOUND  1MTONATION 

254.  Compound  intonation  may  occur  when  there  is  a 
rapid  change  in  mood  or  a  conflicting  mood.     What  is  gen- 
erally  designated   as    a   simple   rising  or   a   simple  falling 
(§§  251,  252)  intonation  is  often  really  more  or  less  com- 
pound (cf.  §  25 1/),  and  what  we  term  a  compound  intonation 
sometimes  has  other  elements  subordinate  to  the  two  chief 
ones,  §  255 d,*. 

255.  Falling  -f  rising  (v)  =  conclusion  +  expectancy, 
§  252  and  §  251. 

Remark.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  intonation  is  gene- 
rally associated  with  an  incomplete  or  hesitating  presenta- 
tion of  the  case.  Its  excessive  use  by  many  Americans 
makes  upon  Germans  and  Englishmen  an  impression  of 
weakness  and  indecision. 

a)  Apologetic  or  polite  warning.     Thus  33orfidjtig !  with 
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falling  inflection  is  blunt,  like  a  command,  §  252  *;  but  if 
the  speaker,  when  half  way  through,  feels  that  it  is  perhaps 
none  of  his  business,  and  that  the  person  warned  might  take 
offence,  he  lets  his  voice  rise  again  as  in  a  question  (251^): 


b)  Mild    statement,   submitted   for   approval  :   (£r   formte 
meKetcfyt  mitgefyn.     Cf.  §251*.     Similarly  excuses. 

c)  A  cautious  offer  =  a  statement  of  permission  4-  query 
whether  the  offer  will  be  accepted  :  $)a§  farmft  bu  haben. 

d)  Gentle  refusal  :  Jgdj  bottle,  in  place  of  the  usual  ^jd) 
bante.    .Also  restricted  acquiescence:    $a,  §247  end.     Cf. 

§  254  end. 

i)  Exclamation  expressing  playful  reproof  of  detected 
roguery  :  Dfy  !  Cf.  §  254  end  and  §  261  N1. 

256.  Rising  +  falling  (^)  =  expectancy  (§  251)  +  the 
reverse  (§252). 

Remark.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  most  cases  this  in- 
tonation is  associated  by  Germans  and  Americans  with  some 
form  of  disapproval  or  contempt.  Its  lavish  use  by  English- 
men is  therefore  apt  to  give  offence  where  not  intended. 

a)  Sarcastic  and  contemptuous  replies.     2ldj  !  with  rising 
tone  shows  expectancy  or  surprise  (§  25  if).     If  one  says 
2ld)  !  with  rising  tone  but  lets  the  tone  fall  again,  he  leads  the 
listener  to  suppose   he  is  surprised  or  delighted,   only  to 
chagrin  him  again  :  2ld)  !     Similarly  £)u  !    But  &<§  may  also 
be   said    in    consoling,    especially    patronizingly.     Cf.    R. 
above. 

b)  Exclamations  expressing  surprise  or  indignation  +  re- 
proachful resignation  or  incredulous  return  to  a  state  of  satis- 
faction or  indifference,  etc.:    SWpwiSl    2ld>!     Cf.  §§251^, 

252  c. 

f)  Exclamations  expressing  assurance,  or  rather  surprise 
at  doubt  -h  calm  assurance  :  gcmwhl  !  instead  of  the  usual 
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d)  Incredulous   question  =  question  -f  expression  of  in- 
credulity :   $u   rooHteft  fyingefyn  ?   or   £)it  rooHteft  bodf)  nidjt 
fyingefyn  ?     But  in  this  case  simple  rising  intonation  (§251  c) 
is  also  common. 

e)  Inquiry  as  to  a  question  :    [$)u  tmUft  tmffen]   D6  er 
tot  ifi  ?     But  in  this  case,  too,  the  simple  rising  intonation 
(§  25  ic)  is  also  common. 

Note.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  as  also  in  the  English 
that  is  affected  by  Pennsylvania  German,  this  compound  in- 
tonation is  used  in  ordinary  questions  instead  of  rising 
intonation,  §  251. 

DEGREES  OF  INTONATION 

257-  0)  A  high  rise  accompanies  elation  and  lack  of 
restraint. 

£)  A  slight  rise  denotes  excitement  restrained  through 
fear  or  shame,  for  example,  surprise  at  something  to  be 
regretted. 

<r)  A  deep  fall  accompanies  determination. 

d)  A  slight  fall  indicates  unconcerned  conclusion. 
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STRESS 

THE  NATURE  OF  STRESS 

258.  In  quiet  breathing  the  air  comes  from  the  lungs  in  a 
gentle  stream ;  in  speaking,  it  is  forced  out  in  more  or  less 
vigorous  breath-impulses.     The  same  lungful  of  air  can  be 
used  to  make  many  breath-impulses  before  the  stock  need 
be  replenished.     As  a  factor  in  speech,  breath-impulses  are 
called  "stress,"  or  "dynamic  accent."     Stress  is  easily  con- 
founded, on  the  one  hand,  with  sonority  (§  77),  and,  on  the 
other,  with  pitch   (§   101);   the  more  so  as  the  degree  of 
stress  on  various  sounds  is  to  some  extent  dependent  on 
their  sonority  (§  259),  while  increase  of  stress  is  apt  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  pitch  *(§§  245,  261  N  i). 

Stress  and  Sonority 

259.  i)  The  very  things  that  promote  sonority  (openness 
of  the  organs  and  the  production  of  voice,  §  77)  require  the 
expenditure  of  much  breath,  and  stress  is,  therefore,  generally 
the  greater  the  greater  the  sonority :  first  on  vowels,  next  on 
sonorous   consonants,  then  on  fricatives,  and  lastly  on  stop 
consonants.     In  2lfy !    (=  a)  the   stress  generally  subsides, 
according  to  §  260  ;  so  too  in  alt  (=#/),  being  weaker  on  the  / 
than  on  any  part  of  the  a ;  but  in  33aE  it  first  swells  and 
then  subsides,  being  weaker  on  the  b  than  on  the  a,  weaker 
on  the  end  of  the  a  than  on  the  beginning,  and  weaker  on 
the  /  than  on  any  part  of  the  a. 
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2)  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  stress  and  sonority 
are  always  parallel.  The  greater  need  of  stress  that  one 
sound  has  may  not  be  met :  for  example,  in  such  a  word  as 
(Me  (=  gdli),  the  final  e  is  left  to  get  on  with  such  breath 
as  is  left  on  the  loosening  of  the  I  (§§  87,  85),  and  is,  hence, 
very  weak,  §§  ioo£,  187  i. 


THE  FORMS  OF  STRESS 

260.  It  is  possible  to  keep  stress  uniform  for  a  short  time 
(Level  Stress :  |  [),  or  even  to  increase  it  to  a  certain 
extent  (Swelling  Stress:  <=mH]),  but  the  most  natural 
and  usual  stress  begins  strong  and  becomes  weaker  (Sub- 
siding Stress :  [Hirr>).     Thus  the  exclamation  D  !  may 
be  heard  with  level  stress  when  one  suddenly  checks  himself 
in  an  excited  call;    the   same  sound  may  be  heard  with 
swelling  stress  from  the  lips  of  a  sufferer,  especially  one 
undergoing  an  operation  ;  while  D !  with  subsiding  stress  is 
the  common  exclamation  of  •surprise.     Cf.  §  275  R. 

261.  The  force  with  which  the  stream  of  breath  issues 
from  the  lungs  may  be  increased :  if  this  increase  is  con- 
siderable, we  recognize  it  as  a  new  breath-impulse,  making 
a  new  syllable  (§  86) ;  if  but  slight,  we  consider  it  as  a  part 
of  the  neighboring  strong  impulse,  and  regard  the  two  as 
one  with  Compound  Stress  (n),  or  double  swell.     Cf.  note 
below.     Such  stresses  are  common  in  isolated  monosyllables 
like  S)a,  3d,  ©0,  etc.,  with  long  final  vowel ;  occasionally 
also  in  monosyllables  like  lafym,  Xfyal  (with  long  vowel  and 
following  sonorous  consonant),  provided  they  stand  more  or 
less  alone,   or  at  least  finally,   and  have  unusual   import. 
This  tendency  is  even  more  common  in  English,  especially 
that  spoken  in   America,  for  example,  in  *  no,'  '  on,'  *  hand,' 
hesitating  'and,'  etc.     In  certain  German  dialects  —  Saxon, 
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Thuringian,  etc.  —  it  is  observed  in  more  cases  than  those 
given  above.  It  need  not  be  distinguished  in  marking  stress. 

Note  i.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  conditions  for  this 
stress  are  often  the  same  as  those  for  compound  intonations, 

§  255'- 

•  Note  2.  The  line  dividing  monosyllables  with  double  swell 
from  dissyllables  is  one  of  personal  feeling,  §  85  N2.  If  the 
weak  swell  coincides  with  a  slight  superiority  in  sonority  on 
the  part  of  the  sound  on  which  it  falls,  the  ear  is  apt  to 
decide  in  favor  of  a  new  syllable. 

262.   Stress  may  be  abrupt  or  gradual :  Abrupt  Stress 

( ' )  is  that  which,  before  it  has  had  time  to  subside  per- 
ceptibly, is  suddenly  cut  off ;  Gradual  Stress  (  x  )  subsides 
by  uniform  degrees.  The  abrupt  stress  is  heard  in  strongly 
stressed  syllables  having  a  short  vowel :  ba,  33att,  fyatte ;  the 
gradual  stress  (i)  in  weak  syllables :  ©ehalt,  SBarett,  ift  fort, 
and  (2)  in  strong  syllables  having  a  long  vowel :  ba,  9Jtafyl, 
fyaben. 

Remark  i.  A  consonant  closing  a  syllable  with  stress 
broken  off  abruptly  while  it  is  still  strong,  is  naturally  stronger 
than  one  closing  a  syllable  with  stress  that  has  gradually  died 
out  or  is  weak.  Cf.  also  §  100. 

Remark  2.  The  statements  made  in  §  262  are  in  general 
true  of  North  German  and  of  British  English.  In  many 
parts  of  Germany,  and  in  English  as  spoken  in  America,  the 
abrupt  stress  is  rare,  mostly  because  of  the  tendency  to 
lengthen  more  or  less  the  short  stressed  vowels. 


DEGREES  OF  STRESS 

263.  There  are  various  degrees  of  stress,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally not  necessary  to  distinguish  more  than  the  Chief  ( ' ) 
and  the  Secondary  ( ' ),  calling  all  other  syllables  weak,  or 
unstressed.  When  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  weak 
stresses,  they  may  be  called  Weak  ('),  Very  Weak  ("), 
and  Unstressed  (not  marked,  or  symbolized  by0).  Sentence- 
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stress  is  best  indicated  by  lines  drawn  under  the  stressed 

word ;  thus,  ^         indicates  chief  stress, 

secondary,  and  _  weak ;  but  the  last  may  usually 

go  unindicated.     Chief  stress  may  be  increased  to  various 
degrees,  especially  in  sentence-stress. 

Note  i.  (a)  These  terms  are  not  absolute  :  for  instance,  the 
secondary  stress  of  one  word  may  be  greater  than  that  of 
another ;  that  on  a  compound  is  generally  greater  than  that 
on  a  derivative.  (b]  The  secondary  stress  approaches  in 
value  to  the  chief  (as  the  weak  approaches  in  value  to  the 
secondary)  the  farther  it  is  removed  (§  278,  3^)  and  the  longer 
the  syllable  on  which  it  rests  (N  2).  (c)  Moreover,  consistency 
in  the  marking  of  secondary  and  weak  stresses  is  not  aimed 
at ;  where  the  learner  would  of  himself  stress  correctly,  these 
stresses  may  often  be  left  unindicated. 

Note  2.  A  heavy,  or  long,  syllable  ( §  93 )  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  stressed  syllable:  for  example,  in  2lb'ftct)t' 
the  lighter  syllable  has  the  stronger  stress;  still,  a  heavy 
syllable  has  a  tendency  to  attract  the  stress,  and  sometimes 
succeeds,  §  277,2. 

Note  3.  Sentence-stress  is  ordinarily  indicated  by  the  use 
of  spaced  letters  (as  we  use  italics):  @r  fodtte  3  tt)  e  i  ^inber, 
tttd)t  b  r  e  i.  Emphatic  etn  '  one  '  is  also  sometimes  printed 
@in  or  eitt  to  distinguish  it  from  etn  '  a ',  §  300. 

THE   BASIS  OF  STRESS-PLACING 

264.  The   placing   of   stress   is   dependent   upon   various 
factors,  which  may  work  in  harmony  or  at  cross-purposes. 

Remark.  It  is,  therefore,  at  times  impossible  to  say  which 
of  two  or  more  likely  causes  may  have  been  operative,  or 
whether  more  than  one  may  not  have  been  (§  275,  i.). 
Similarly,  when  a  vacillation  in  usage  appears,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  between  what  factors  the  conflict  is.  It 
may  appear  to  be  between  rhythm  (5)  and  logic  (2  or  3  below), 
but  really  be  between  rhythm  and  a  tradition  (i)  which  has 
established  the  logical  stress  ;  it  may  appear  to  be  between 
logic  and  analogy  (4),  but  really  be  between  logic  and  a 
tradition  that  has  established  the  analogical  stress,  etc. 

The  factors  are  (i)  tradition,  (2)  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
speaker,  (3)  his  consideration  for  the  mind  of  the  listener, 
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(4)  analogy,  (5)  rhythm  and  other  physical  factors.  Tra- 
dition is  the  chief  factor  in  word-stress.  The  state  of  mind 
of  the  speaker  and  his  consideration  for  that  of  the  listener 
form  the  chief  factors  in  sentence-stress.  Analogy  and 
rhythm  may  be  regarded  as  interfering  elements. 

Remark.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  as  the  basis  of  classi- 
fication in  sentence-stress,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  speaker 
and  his  consideration  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  listener, 
and  these  two  factors  will  be  developed  as  the  subject  is 
developed.  Tradition  (§  265)  and  analogy  (§  273)  require  but 
brief  treatment;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  rhythm, 
etc.,  somewhat  at  length  (§  274  &c.)  before  going  on  with  the 
regular  development  of  the  subject  (§  279  &c.). 

TRADITION 

265.  We  generally  stress  a  particular  syllable  of  a  word, 
and  often  a  particular  word  in  a  sentence,  because  this 
accentuation  is  what  we  have  always,  or  most  frequently, 
heard.  When,  somewhere  in  the  past,  the  usage  was  estab- 
lished, it  must  have  been  because  of  the  working  of  one 
or  more  of  the  very  factors  that  are  still  exerting  their 
influence;  but  in  the  meantime  other  elements  of  the 
language  may  have  so  shifted  that  the  effect  of  these  forces 
is  different  to-day  from  what  it  once  was.  In  the  struggle 
that  ensues,  tradition  generally  holds  its  ground  in  the  case 
of  word-stress  (but  cf.  §§  310,  i,  316,  322-331,  360,  6,8,  362); 
it  is  not  infrequently  made  to  yield  in  the  case  of  sentence- 
stress,  cf.  particularly  §  274  &c.  Stress-tradition  is  based 
on  association  of  idea  and  form,  §  273. 

Note.  Under  tradition  may  be  included  one's  own  former 
utterance,  hence  personal  habit. 
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STATE    OF  MIND  OF  THE  SPEAKER 
Psychological  Subject  and  Predicate 

266.  i)  A  sentence  involves  the  association  of  at  least 
two  ideas:  the  one  first  in  mind  is  the  psychological  subject; 
the  one  that  attaches  itself  to  this  is  the  psychological  predi- 
cate. These  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  grammatical 
subject  and  the  grammatical  predicate.  Thus,  if  John  is  in 
mind,  and  some  action  of  his  (say  the  killing  of  a  cat)  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind,  John  is  the  psychological  (and 
grammatical)  subject,  and  killed  the  cat  the  psychological 
(and  grammatical)  predicate.  But  if  the  killing  of  the  cat 
is  in  mind,  and  the  question  arises  Who  did  it  ?  then,  in 
John  killed  the  cat  (=  //  was  John  who  did  *'/),  killed  the  cat 
is  the  psychological  subject,  and  John  the  psychological 
predicate.  If  it  is  known  that  John  has  put  something  in 
the  cellar,  but  not  what,  then,  in  John  put  the  apples  in  the 
cellar,  the  psychological  predicate  is  the  apples.  If  it  is' 
asked-  where  he  put  the  apples,  then  in  the  cellar  is  the 
psychological  predicate. 

2)  While  it  is  true  that  a  psychological  subject  may  be 
any  member  of  a  sentence,  and  that  a  psychological  predi- 
cate may  also  be  any  member  of  a  sentence ;  still,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  grammatical  subject  is  a  psy- 
chological subject  and  the  psychological  predicate  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  verb  or  a  verbal  modifier.  As  between  the 
verb  and  its  modifier,  the  latter  is  usually  the  psychological 
predicate,  the  verb  being  a  psychological  subject.  In  some 
cases,  the  verb  represents  only  a  mental  glide  (§  268) 
from  the  psychological  (and  grammatical)  subject  to  the 
psychological  predicate.  The  modifiers  of  nouns  (using 
"nouns"  in  the  sense  of  "substantives  and  adjectives") 
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and  of  adverbs  are  usually  subordinate  (Note  3)  or  degen- 
erate (Note  2)  psychological  predicates. 

Note  i.  Two  persons  may  have  the  same  idea  in  mind  (it 
having  been  suggested  by  sight,  by  hearing,  or  otherwise); 
this  is  then  psychological  subject  to  any  predication  either 
may  make  as  to  it.  But  what  is  psychological  subject  to  one 
person  is  often  quite  unknown  to  the  other  until  formally 
stated  (§§  272,  279,  2).  Moreover,  I  may  betray  by  my  action 
what  is  to  me  psychological  predicate ;  it  thus  becomes  psy- 
chological subject  to  an  observer,  and  when  I  state  my  psy- 
chological subject,  it  will  be  his  psychological  predicate. 

Note  2.  (a)  There  may  be  more  than  one  psychological 
predicate  to  one  psychological  subject.  Thus  in  £5$  liebe 
$ater  ttnb  Gutter,  "%fy  liebe"  is  psychological  subject  to 
the  two  psychological  predicates  SBater  and  9Jhitter.  (b)  Such 
predicates  may  be  expressed  coordinately :  £)er  Sftatttt  roar 
alt  Uttb  fiajjltcf) ;  or  one  predicate  may  not  be  expressed  as  a 
predicate  at  all,  but  be  assumed  and  brought  in  attributively : 
£)er  alte  Sftann  roar  fyafjlitf).  Such  assumed  predicates  are 
called  degenerate  (§  286)  and  are  allied  to  psychological  sub- 
jects, (c]  In  the  sentence  2)er  9ftann  auf  ber  Xreppe  roar 
fyafiltcl),  "  ailf  ber  £reppe  "  is  of  an  intermediate  character  and 
still  near,  in  form  at  least,  to  the  full  predicate. 

Note  3.  Psychological  subjects  and  psychological  predi- 
cates may  be  subordinate  to  others  :  thus,  in  !yrf)  liebe  Stater 
\mb  2Klltter,  the  psychological  subject  "$tf)  Hebe"  is  made 
up  of  the  subordinate  psychological  subject  "^tf)"  and  the 
subordinate  psychological  predicate  "  liebe." 

Note  4.  A  psychological  subject  or  predicate  may  be 
more  or  less  undefined ;  because  of  inability,  haste,  or  mental 
laziness,  we-  fail  to  define  it  in  our  own  minds  and  so  are 
forced  to  express  it  by  an  indefinite  word  or,  if  seeking  to 
define  it,  by  an  interrogative  word,  §  301.  Cf.  also  §  272,  3. 


Dominance  of  a  Particular  Idea 

267.  That  which  is  foremost  in  the  mind  of  a  man  im- 
pels him  to  its  expression  more  than  what  is  in  the  back- 
ground. The  most  primitive  form  of  expression  (still  often 
heard  in  excited  speech)  is  that  in  which  only  this  upper- 
most idea,  the  psychological  predicate,  is  expressed,  —  as 
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when  the  child  says  only  We  I  '  Gonet\  though  he  knows  the 
name  of  the  food  he  has  eaten  or  of  the  person  that  has 
left  the  room  — ;  and  in  more  developed  forms  of  speech 
this  still  generally  has  most  stress.  Cf.  also  §  273  R. 

Remark.  From  the  same  cause,  excitable  people,  especially 
children,  are  inclined  to  raise  the  pitch  when  expressing  the 
psychological  predicate. 


Currents  of  Thought 

268.  i)  Though  the  current  of  our  thought  is  continuous, 
the  rate  of  change  varies.     When    the  rate   is  slow,    the 
thought  assumes  a  more  or  less  definite  and  stable  form, 
and  we   speak  of  it  by   some    such    word   as    "concept". 
When  the   rate  is  rapid,  we   observe  nothing  or  are  only 
aware  of  a  transition  between  the  concept  just  past  and  one 
that  we  are  approaching,  and  we  realize- this  mental  glide 
rather  as  the  relation  between  the  neighboring  more  definite 
"concepts",  or  "thoughts",  than  as  a  concept  itself  —  just 
as,  in  phonetics,  we  are  wont  to  limit  the  word  "  sound  "  to 
the  more  stable  ones  and  call  transitional  sounds  "glides", 
§80. 

2)  The  idea  of  such  a  relation  may,  however,  while  re- 
taining its  peculiar  transitional  character,  Become,  at  times, 
the  phase  of  thought  uppermost  in  mind,  §  294*. 

269.  i)  If  one's  speech  is  the  immediate  expression  of  his 
current  of  thought,  each  new  thought  will  form  a  new  predi- 
cate ;    and  if  each  new  thought  is  of  such  interest  to  him 
that  it  impresses  itself  with  equal  vividness  upon  his  mind 
in  spite  of  previous  impressions  there,  it  will  be  given  equal 
stress  in  utterance.     We  thus  get  a  series  of  predications 
with   stresses   varying   according   to  the    vividness  of  the 
mental  impressions.     This  happens  particularly  in  the  talk 
of  persons  of  sluggish  mind  ;    also  when  any  one  is  musing 
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and  talking  to  himself,  or  is  watching  the  progress  of  an 
event  and  recounting  its  stages  to  himself  or  others. 

2)  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  a  man  talks  he  is 
following,  with  various  cross-cuts  or  deviations,  an  old  train 
of  thought ;  that  is,  he  is  reviving  with  more  or  less  success 
old  mental  impressions,  often  in  a  different  order  of  succes- 
sion from  that  in  which  they  first  occurred  to  him  and  per- 
haps interspersed  with  new  ones.  If  his  mind  is  active,  it 
will  flit  about  the  various  aspects  of  a  subject  some  time 
before  it  selects  one  or  more  for  expression.  When  not 
modified  by  tradition,  rhythm,  or  analogy,  the  stress  that 
falls  upon  the  elements  of  such  talk  depends  in  part  upon 
the  vividness  of  each  mental  impression  at  the  time,  in 
part  upon  the  recollection  of  the  vividness  it  had  on  some 
previous  occasion,  and  somewhat  upon  the  order  in  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  elements  are  arranged  by 
the  speaker. 

Thought  and  Word 

270.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  in  the  mind 
a  train  of  thought  corresponding  exactly  to  the  train  of 
words  that  compose  a  sentence.  We  learn  to  speak  by 
hearing  whole  sentences,  and  so,  from  the  very  first,  we 
associate  a  more  or  less  complex  idea  with  a  group  of 
words  or  with  the  most  distinctly  stressed  word  or  words  in 
the  group ;  and,  though  the  power  to  analyse  developes 
with  time,  it  remains  true  that  many  groups  of  words  are 
not  analysed  but  correspond  to  more  or  less  simple  ideas*  in 
the  mind.  We  must,  therefore,  not  expect  that  for  every 
word  in  a  sentence  there  is  a  corresponding  idea,  for  ex- 
ample, for  e3  in  @g  regnet.  @3  regnet  as  a  whole  is  the  symbol 


*The  term  "simple  idea"  is  here  used  in  a  popular  sense,  not  in  the 
technical  sense  given  it  by  Locke  and  his  successors. 
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for  a  familiar  phenomenon  (§  279  N  i),  and  if  we  try  to  ana- 
lyse the  phrase,  it  is  usually  in  a  more  or  less  playful  way. 

Remark.  As  "It  soots",  =  ' The  soot  (from  the  factory 
chimneys)  is  falling',  was  formed  in  Peoria,  111.,  on  the 
analogy  of  "It  rains",  so  "It  rains"  was  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  some  other  expression,  and  what  "  It "  stood  for 
in  the  first  of  these  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  In  fact, 
these  impersonals  were  first  used  without  any  e%  or  '  it '  at 
all.  See  also  §  301,  N  i. 

271.  Moreover,  not  all  words  that  are  more  or  less  identi- 
fied as  individuals  have  a  corresponding  definite  mental 
concept.  That  is,  they  do  not  stand  for  objects  (substan- 
tives), qualities  (adjectives),  or  phenomena  (verbs),  but  in- 
dicate the  more  or  less  vague  relations  (of  position,  time, 
quantity,  &c.)  existing  between  more  definite  concepts, 
§  268  and  §  292, 3 ;  or  they  simply  refer  to  concepts  that, 
as  psychological  subjects,  have  become  more  or  less  vague 
in  the  mind  (§  292,  i),  or  have  not  yet  assumed  definiteness, 
§  292,  2.  Such  words  may  be  termed  Anaemic  Words,  in 
distinction  from  Vivic  Words,  or  such  as  designate  more 
definite  concepts.  See  §§291  &c. 


CONSIDERATION    FOR  THE   MIND  OF  THE  LISTENER 

272.  i)  If  one  realizes,  though  faintly,  that  the  mind  of 
another  is  not  prepared  for  the  results  of  the  train  of 
thought  that  has  been  passing  through  his  own  mind,  he 
may  form  or  stress  his  sentence  differently  from  what  he 
otherwise  would  have  done,  cf.  §§  279, 2,  288,  2  end,  302,  i, 
3°3>  3,  303  N  4.  People  differ  very  much  in  ability  to  realize 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  listener  and  to  adjust  their  state- 
ments to  it. 

2)  (a)  The  most  primitive  form  of  consideration  for  the 
mind  of  the  listener  consists  in  adding  the  psychological 
subject  after  the  statement  of  the  psychological  predicate, 
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cf.  examples  under  §  279.  A  child  eating  pudding  made  of 
cake  and  whipped  cream  suddenly  blurts  out:  filter  ^ucfyett, 
bie§  tft.  (£)  To  seek  out  in  advance  and  emphasize  those 
words  that  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
listener  for  the  psychological  predicate,  generally  requires 
some  mental  development  and  a  mind  free  from  passion. 
But  if  the  mental  impression  made  by  a  psychological 
subject  is  still  vivid,  it  may  for  this  reason  be  expressed 
before  the  psychological  predicate  —  just  as  it  preceded  it 
in  conception,  —  and  not  because  of  consideration  for  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  listener. 

3)  The  very  effort  to  express  one's  self  often  leads  to 
the  further  development  of  one's  thought  or  brings  into 
prominence  or  definiteness  what  had  not  been  thought  of, 
was  in  the  mental  background,  or  was  but  vaguely  defined. 
In  other  words,  what  was  psychological  subject  may  in 
the  process  of  expression  become  psychological  predicate, 
or  a  new  psychological  predicate  (often  an  undefined  one, 
§  266,  N4)  may  arise. 

Remark.     Stress  may  be  much  increased  to  overcome  in- 
attention, and  similarly  to  overcome  deafness  or  distance. 


ANALOGY,    OR    ASSOCIATION    OF    IDEA    OR    FORM    IN 
THE    MIND    OF    THE    SPEAKER 

273-  (#)  Familiarity  with  the  accentuation  of  the  verbal 
expression  of  a  certain  idea  may  lead  one  to  stress  in  a 
similar  way  the  expression  of  a  similar  idea,  cf.  §§  282, .3, 
290,  4 ;  (b)  the  mental  association  of  a  word  with  another 
of  like  form  may  lead  one  to  stress  it  in  the  same  way, 
§§  33°,  4  end>  3IT>  3J9>  '  R>  &c-l  and  (f)  for  similar  reasons, 
one  may  .stress  any  word  that  is  contrasted  with  a  stressed 
word ;  so  bid)  in  D  bit  sJtorr !  3$  bad&te  nidjt  an  big),  fonbern 
an  beinen  %ater.  See  ^ofyanna  in  §  303. 
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Remark.  The  tendency  to  stress  that  part  of  a  word 
wherein  it  is  different  from  another  (§§  316,  318  N  i,  326, 
332  a),  is  a  special  case  of  §  267;  that  being  psychological 
subject  which  is  alike  in  both  words. 


RHYTHM   AND  CERTAIN  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS 
Prevailing  Rhythm 

274.  i)  A  heavy  stress  implies  the  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable breath ;  before  another  vigorous  breath-impulse 
can  be  made,  the  organs  require  some  time  in  which  to 
recover.  During  this  time,  a  weak  syllable  or  two  may  be 
uttered  or  a  pause  be  made ;  but  to  pronounce  several  syl- 
lables having  weak  stress  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  sound 
one  with  heavy  stress.  As  a  result,  the  prevailing  rhythm 
of  Modern  German,  as  of  Modern  English,  is  alternate, 
that  is,  there  is  a  succession  of  heavy  and  light  stresses. 
Tradition  and  logic  at  times  require  the  juxtaposition  of 
several  weak  syllables  or  of  two  or  more  heavily  stressed 
ones ;  nevertheless,  the  trochaic  or  iambic  character  of  most 
German  prose  is  marked.  Moreover,  where  tradition  or 
logic  would  require  an  irregular  rhythm,  the  usual  rhythm 
may  prevail  in  spite  of  tradition  or  logic  (§§  277,  278),  or 
the  difficulty  may  at  times  be  overcome  by  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  words  than  would  otherwise  be  made; 
compare  the  displacement  of  "only"  in  English:  "I  on'ly 
want'  to  see'  him "  for  the  more  logical  but  halting  "  I 
want'  o'nly  to  see'  him." 

2)  The  accentuation  of  a  word  or  syllable  is,  therefore, 
not  in  all  cases  a  fixed  or  uniform  thing,  but  may 
be  more  or  less  modified  by  position  relative  to  other 
stressed  or  unstressed  words  or  syllables.  Compare  the 
stress  of  an  in  @r  fcfyrteb  an  alle  with  that  in  @r  liefj  bie  SBUdfe 
an  ber  fcfylanten  ©eflalt  niebcrgleiten ;  3$  fy&tte  etraaS  bei  mir 
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is  stressed  w  '  w '  '  '  ',  but  in  North  and  Middle  Germany 
@r  fagte  fo  etttmS  is  often  stressed  ~'  ~  '  ~  ';  ein  f)aI6(e3) 
£)u£enb  (''"•'  w),  ein  fyalbeg  £)u£enb  @ter  (~  '  ~  '  ~  '  w  or 
M  ' w  '  w  ' w,  §  278,  i),  ein  f)al&  SDu^enb  @ter  (M  "  w  '  w),  §  278. 
Observe  the  pause  (§  274,  i)  separating  strong  stresses  in 
me*  above  and  in  21'  |  S3'  |  &  (or  21'  33  <5',  §  343)- 

Remark  i.  In  the  case  of  word-stress,  rhythm  is  most  apt 
to  prevail  (over  logic,  tradition,  and  the  analogy  of  other 
words  of  the  same  class)  in  those  words  that  are  most  fre- 
quently used,  and  soonest  with  those  persons  or  communities 
that  use  them  most,  §  331,  2.  Thus,  many  people  say  ©roJ3'; 
fyer'jOQ',  while  in  Thuringia,  and  particularly  at  Weimar,  the 
Grand  Duke's  capital,  the  word  is  usually  sounded  ©wfyf 
Ijetjog',  §  364,  i.  In  sentence-stress,  rhythm  is  most  apt  to 
prevail  (over  logic)  in  idiomatic  and  oft-repeated  expressions, 
for  example,  in  tauben  £)6ren  prebtgen,  §  290, 4,  in  ein  ober 
flroet  Saljren,  §  289>  2  end.  Cf.  also  §  298, 3  R  3. 

Remark  2.  Of  course,  rhythm  has  still  wider  sway  in 
verse,  and  now  and  then  rhythmical  stress  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  prose  through  the  influence  of  familiar  verses: 
@rl'!o'nig  fiat  mir  ein  £eib3  get&an,  §  277, 2 ;  @s>  ift  33efiut= 
fantfett  uor.  ber'  @efa&r,  with  more  stress  on  ber  than  on  the 
neighboring  syllables,  although  it  is  only  the  article  and  has 
no  logical  importance,  §  299,  i. 


Crescendo,  Decrescendo,  and  Equal  Stress 

275.  If  in  a  series  of  stresses  each  succeeding  stress  is 
weaker  than  the  one  preceding,  the  word  or  sentence  in 
which  the  series  occurs  is  said  to  have  Decrescendo  Stress, 
and  vice-versa  Crescendo  Stress.  If  a  number  of  connected 
words  are  stressed  with  equal  force,  they  are  said  to  have 
Equal  Stress,  §  280. 

Remark.     Swelling  and  subsiding  stress  (§  260)  are   also 
often  called  crescendo  and  decrescendo  stress. 

i)  The  prevailing  stress  of  old  Germanic  was  decres 
cendo.  A  study  of  the  old  poetry  shows  that  of  two  01 
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more  nouns  grammatically  joined  (whether  substantive  or 
adjective)  the  first  had  the  heaviest  stress:  sunu  Healfdenes 
for  our  '  the  son  of  Healfdene  ' ;  eald  gewinna  where  we 
should  say  « the  old  striven'  "And  we  know  that  a  heavy 
stress  fell  upon  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  §§  309,  &c. 
This  accentuation  was  original  with  many  words  (§  309  ft) 
and  must  have  been  extended  to  others  by  analogy  (§  273). 
But  the  principle  according  to  which  the  heaviest  stress 
falls  upon  the  psychological  predicate  (§  2.79  &  §  272,  2«), 
and  certain  physical  causes  (for  example,  that  which  has 
changed  well' -bred'  into  well'-bred'  in  attributive  positions, 
§  278)  doubtless  contributed  their  share  toward  making 
the  decrescendo  stress  general  in  sentence  and  word. 

2)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  from  de- 
crescendo  to  crescendo  stress  had  begun  in  the  time  of  the 
oldest  prose  and  that  the  poetry  represents  a  partly  obsoles- 
cent usage.  The  decrescendo  rhythm  is  still  usually 
maintained  in  words  and  in  a  few  conglomerates  like 
©pring'tngfeft)',  TOt'ternacfyt',  but  it  has  generally  yielded  to 
crescendo  stress  [(")'  (")  '  (w)]  in  ordinary  noun-groups  ;  for 
it  may  be  stated,  with  only  the  reserve  necessary  on  the 
score  of  §§  290,3,  278,  i  «,  that  of  two  or  more  nouns  (sub- 
stantive or  adjective)  grammatically  joined,  but  not  forming 
a  compound  word,  the  last  now  generally  receives  the 
heaviest  stress.  That  this  may  even  defy  logical  stress  is 
shown  in  §  290,  4.  The  change  of  decrescendo  stress  to 
crescendo  is  due,  §  264  R  :  — 

(a)  to  the  more  frequent  use  of  proclitic  words  (§§  290, 2, 
291,  292)  and  the  reduction  or  loss  of  final  unstressed  syl- 
lables; 

(b)  to  the  tendency  to   place  a  psychological  predicate 
late  in  the  sentence,  §  272,  2:   the  frequent  occurrence  of 
stressed    psychological   predicates  at  the  end  of  a  clause 
makes  one  feel  the  necessity  (§273)  of  bringing  a  heavy 
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stress  toward  the  close,  even  if  there  be  no  logical  reason 
for  it,  §  290,  4  ; 

(c)  to  economy  of  force,  §  277,  i  b. 

3)  (a)  The  new  stress  has  invaded  words  to  but  a 
moderate  extent,  and  is  then  often  due  to  §  277, 2.  It  is 
found  (i)  in  some'  compound  nouns  (some  adjectives, 
§  322,  2  c,  numerous  geographical  names,  §  331,  a  few 
common  substantives,  §  330),  and  (2)  in  some  compound 
particles,  §§  359,  322,  i,  360,  5,7,8.  (b)  North  Germany  has 
yielded  to  the  crescendo  stress  more  than  Middle  and  South 
Germany  (§§  290, 4,  360,5;  cf.  also  §283,3).  (c)  Modern 
English  (at  least  as  spoken  in  America)  is  yielding  still 
more,  the  tendency  to  stress  the  second  element  in  com- 
pound substantives  being  easily  observable,  for  example, 
ice'-creanrf,  ap]pk  //>',  and  often  horse* rod* teh^  and  at  the  end 
of  a  clause  (§  277  R),  even  high*  school^ ,  coaV-stovrf,  &c. 
That  English  has  gone  farther  than  German  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  due  to  several  causes,  §  264  R  :  to  the  vastly 
greater  number  of  compound  words  in  German,  to  the  all 
but  total  loss  of  inflectional  endings  in  English,  which 
frequently  leaves  a  heavily  stressed  syllable  at  the  end  of  a 
clause  and  so  favors  crescendo  stress,  and  to 'the  position 
of  the  stressed  modifiers  of  verbs,  which  usually  follow 
them  in  English  but  often  precede  them  in  German,  for 
example,  in  subordinate  clauses  and  in  compound  tenses. 

Stress=Qroups 

276.  As  has  been  stated  above  (§  94),  our  talk  is  divided 
into  stress-groups  containing  one  heavily  stressed  syllable 
usually  accompanied  by  one  or  more  less  heavily  stressed 
syllables.  These  groups  are  sometimes  divided  froni  one 
another  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  pause  (stress-groups  with 
pause  division),  but  often  the  only  division  between  them  is 
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the  place  of  weakest  stress  (stress-groups  with  weak  divi- 
sion), and  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  make  out  just 
where  this  place  is.  Compare  the  difference  between  dy- 
namic syllables  and  sonoric  syllables,  §§85,  &c. 

Remark.  To  judge  from  the  German  and  English  that  I 
have  observed,  Sweet's  practice  of  placing  the  boundary 
regularly  before  a  heavily  stressed  syllable  and  of  separating 
initial  weak  syllables  from  following  heavy  ones,  seems 
mechanical.  With  this  is  associated  the  implication  that  the 
rhythm  of  Modern  English  is  always  decrescendo.  I  find  it 
not  uniform,  and  more  commonly  crescendo.  Possibly 
London  English  is  in  this  respect  more  conservative  than  the 
English  that  I  am  most  familiar  with.  Cf.  §  289,  2  ft. 


Stress  Weakened 

277.     i)   A   stress  is.  often   weakened  when  next  to  an- 
other stress. 

(a)  After  a  stronger  one,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  force, 
having  been  expended,  is  wanting,  §  274,  also  c  below. 

(b)  But  a  stress  may  also  be   weakened   when   it   comes 
before  another,   and   that   even   if  one   or   more   unstressed 
syllables  intervene  :  this  is  due  to  the  natural  tendency  to 
economise  force  so  long  as  there  is  need  of  it.*     Economy 
of  Force  often   results  in    the  change  of  equal  stress  into 
crescendo   (§  280,  2),  and  may  even  (2  below,  and  §  290, 4) 
change,  or  help  to  change,  decrescendo  into  equal  or  into 
crescendo. 

Remark.  This  is  most  apt  to  happen  before  a  pause ;  that 
is,  near  the  end  of  a  clause  and  in  predicate  rather  than 
attributive  positions  (cf.  §  278, 1.,  i  a  and  §§  324,  327,  329  ft, 
360,3). 

(f)  When  both  preceded  and  followed  by  others,  a  stress 
is  particularly  apt  to  be  weakened ;  almost  certainly  so  if  it 


*  This  may  be  observed  in  children  just  learning  to  speak  and  having 
as  yet  no  speech  habits. 
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rests  on  a  weak  syllable  and  they  on  heavier  ones,  §§  363, 
364,  365,  5.  Cf.  also  §  278.  When  the  intermediate  syllable 
is  heavier  than  the  preceding  one,  its  stress  is  often  in- 
creased to  the  disadvantage  of  that  of  the  others,  cf.  2 
below. 

2)  Even  the  chief  stress  may  be  weakened  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  following  secondary  stress  on  a  heavy  syllable 
(§  263  Na),  provided  that  be  succeeded  by  one  or  more 
syllables  ;  and  this  is  the  more  apt  to  happen  the 
lighter  the  syllable  upon  which  the  chief  stress  originally 
rested  and  the  heavier  and  the  more  numerous  the  syllables 
following  the  syllable  having  what  was  originally  the  secon- 
dary stress,  cf.  i  b  above.  So  leben'btg  (<  l&  ben'  dig),  but 
usually  not'roen'btg  ;  2Bad&'oI'ber  but  ^a^^ol'ber  (§-310,1); 
^ar'frei'tag  but  $ar'n)od)'e  ;  SlE'ge'genroart'  and  att'madj'ttg, 
but  2ia'mad)t'  (§  330,  i)  ;  un'bebingt',  &c.,  §  324. 

Stress  Strengthened 

278.  i.  A  word  or  syllable  adjoining  one  with  stress 
that  is  reduced,  or  is  for  other  reasons  weak,  is  apt  to 
get  a  somewhat  stronger  stress  (§  263  N  i  *),  an  alternate 
rhythm  being  thus  established. 

i)  O  '  O  '  O  '  O  may  become  Q  '  (")  '  (y)  '  Q  : 
@r  tft  jefyr  $ut  (§  290,  2)  but  @r  ift  ein  fefyr  fluter  $}fonn  (see 
§289,  2&TT),  and  so  d)  is  tst-hat  but  rf)3  is  tse^ha'-'es* 
S3rot  but  @in  fcpneg  ©tiid  ^Brot;  cf.  also  the  exam- 


ples under  §  274  and  the  last  in  §  284. 

(a)  Whence  arises  a  frequent  vacillation  in  the  stress  of 
words  and  groups  of  words  according  as  they  stand  in 
attributive  or  predicate  position,  cf.  §§  277  R,  289,  2  N, 
324  a&b,  327  &  3,  329  ft>  36o>  8>  3J3  R  *> 

(fr)  Similarly,  dissyllabic  prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c., 
have  more  stress  than  monosyllabic  ones  (jj  296),  and 
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their  stress  increases  if  they  are  followed  by  weak  words  01 
syllables,  §  263  N  i  t. 

2)  f  '  '  may  become  '  '  ',  especially  in  compounds  :   3Sor= 
urteil,  &c.,  §  364,  §  285, 4*. 

3)  (a)   Even  a  very  weak  syllable  may  become  stronger  if 
between   two  other  weak  syllables,   so  =er  in  @tn  fyerrlidjer 
SRoman  ("  f  *  ""),    but  (Sine  $errlid&e  2lu3ftd)t  (' w '  '  u  "), 
§  365,  s<5&4.     (b)  A  secondary  stress  may  become  nearly,  if 
not   quite,  equal   to  a  chief  stress,  if  separated  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  §§  263  N  i  *,  289,2.    (c)  A  secondary  stress  on 
a  long  syllable  may  become  the  chief  stress,  §  277,  2. 

u.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  pause  is  made  for  rhetori- 
cal effect  or  to  admit  a  parenthesis  or  other  interruption, 
the  force  that  would  have  been  carried  on  in  the  ordinary 
completion  of  the  sentence  is  often  allowed  to  fall  heavily 
upon  the  word  just  before  the  pause,  cf.  grew  in  §  288,  and 
bajj  in  @r  fagte,  bag,  ba  er,  &c. 


(Efyapter  it) 


SENTENCE=STRE5S    §§  279-307 

GENERAL    PRINCIPLE 

279.  i)  The  psychological  predicate,  being  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  (§  267),  is  heavily  stressed, 
while  the  psychological  subject  is  often  hurriedly  stated,  is 
but  vaguely  alluded  to  *  (as  by  a  pronoun,  an  adverb,  or 
the  like),  or  is  entirely  omitted. 

2)  If  the  psychological  subject  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  listener,  consideration  of  this  fact 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  will  lead  him  to  express  the 
psychological  subject  more  clearly  and  often  to  put  moref 
stress  upon  it  than  ne  would  have  done,  §  272. 

^erttfl  ?  'Ready  ? '  (=  '  Are  you  ready? '  the  psychological 
subject  being  entirely  omitted).  Similarly,  2Bidfomnten  !  — 
,,§at  er  fie  geWagen  ?"  "3£'  (or  "SKein,"  ,,2Sa$rtcftetnIi(5," 
&c.)  "Did  he  strike  her?"  "  Yes,"  &c.  (The  answer 
contains  only  the  psychological  predicate,  inasmuch  as  the 
psychological  subject  is  supplied  by  the  question.)  Simi- 


*  This  is  often  the  case  even  long  after  the  psychological  subject 
was  mentioned,  especially  if  the  speakers  have  in  the  meantime  been 
separated.  Some  people  are  so  careless  about  expressing  the  psycho- 
logical subject  that  it  is  constantly  necessary  to  ask  them  what  they  are 
talking  about.  . 

t  Unusual  adaptation  of  one's  expression  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
listener  (so  especially  in  teaching  and  in  public  speaking)  may  lead  one 
to  give  most  stress  to  a  psychological  subject.  Cf.  also^  302,  I. 
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larly,  ,,@ie  fyat  un§  Derlafjen."  ,,Unmoglid^!//  (or  ,,$etn 
2Bunber,"  &c.).  —  galfd)  ift  ber  fferl  'Deceitful  is  whafthe 
fellow  is'  (thie  psychological  subject  being  added  with 
secondary  stress).  £)er  Ungludtlicfre !  mttrmelte  er  (the  last 
two  words  constitute  the  added  psychological  subject,  in 
which  er  is  the  subordinate  psychological  subject,  and  mur= 
melte  predicate).  S)a3  finb  meine  9ftidj)ter  'Those  are  my 
judges'  (the  psychological  subject  being  but  referred  to). 
<Sie  lommt  t)on  ifyrem  ^Pfaffen  'She's  coming  from  the  priest' 
(Faust  and  Mephistopheles  see  Margaret  as  she  is  coming, 
and  so  Sie  and  fommt  are  both  psychological  subjects).  %tf) 
battle  Sfynen,  §err  ©eneral  (3$  and  3$neN,  as  tney  refer,  to 
the  persons  talking,  are  psychological  subjects,  and  so  is 
the  weak  vocative,  N  2,  end),  geuer !  '  Fire ! '  @g  regnet  'It  is 
•  raining.'  9Jltd)  fyungert'g  'I  am  hungry'. 


Note  i.  In  the  case  of  impersonal  verbs  and  similar  ex- 
pressions, the  present  phenomenon  (smoke  or  light ;  the 
sound  of  falling  drops,  moisture  striking  the  face  or  hands, 
or  the  sight  of  the  drops  themselves ;  or  the  gnawing  sensa- 
tion in  the  stomach)  is  the  psychological  subject,  and  the 
general  notion  of  fire,  rain,  or  hunger  is  the  psychological 
predicate.  Cf.  §§  270,  301  N  i. 

Note  2.  The  vocative  may  have  various  functions,  but  it 
is  usually  a  psychological  predicate,  meaning  that  it  is  the 
person  addressed  who  is  to  pay  attention,  come,  render 
assistance,  consider  or  stop  what  he  is  doing,  get  out  of  the 
way,  be  on  the  look-out,  or  whatever  the  circumstances  (the 
psychological  subject)  may  be.  The  vocative  is  then  heavily 
stressed,  and  the  psychological  subject,  if  not  already  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  listener  (being  his  psychological  predi- 
cate, §  266  N  i),  is  often  left  to  be  observed,  but  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  tone  of  the  voice,  and,  if  considered  necessary, 
may  even  be  expressed  and  stressed,  §§  279,2,  272,2.  The 
vocative  is  employed  in  calling  to  a  distant  person,  in  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  one  nearer  by,  in  entreating,  in  threaten- 
ing, and  in  assuring.  Out  of  the  last  use  develops  its 
employment  as  a  sign  of  politeness  or,  sarcastically,  of  im- 
pudence ;  and  in  such  expressions  as  'Yes,  sir,'  it  is  little 
more  than  a  suffix.  When  the  speaker  has  the  full  attention 
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of  the  person  spoken  to,  the  vocative  expresses  (as  a  minor 
predication  or  only  a  psychological  subject)  the  attitude  of 
the  speaker  to  the  listener,  what  is  usually  expressed  by  in- 
tonation, facial  expression,  etc.;  in  such  cases  it  has  secon- 
dary or  weak  stress. 

Note  3.  An  exclamation  is  heavily  stressed  because  it 
expresses  a  psychological  predicate,  namely,  the  state-  of 
mind  suggested  by  the  psychological  subject,  the  cause  of  the 
exclamation.  Cf.  §  267,  also  N  t  above. 

Equal  Stress 

280.  i)  Where    there    is   more    than    one    psychological 
predicate  (§  266  N  2),  we  expect  and  sometimes  find  equal 
stress   (§  275)  on  the  words  expressing  the  various  predi- 
cates.    3<i)  liebe  Dexter  unb  Gutter.     @r  farm  lejen,  fcfyreiben 
unb  recfynen.     3)ie£  ober  ba§. "" 

2)  Equal  stress  does  not,  however,  occur  as  frequently  as 
might  be  expected.  Economy  of  force  (§  277,  i  b)  generally 
weakens  the  preceding  stress  to  the  advantage  of  the  last: 
%ater  unb  gutter.  &ruc!  imb  SSerlag  t>on  SBreitfopf  imb  Cartel. 
%)ie§  ober  jenej.  3113  fefje  unb  tenne  fie  un§  nicfyt.  So  the 
sentence  above  may  appear  as  (£r  fcmn  lefen,  fdjreiben  unb 
rectjnen.  Similarly  1893  is  normally  qdjtaehnfjunbertbretunb- 
_itn^ig  (§  343  Nc) — but  ad)t^eHnhu~ttbreiunbneun^ig  if 
brei  alone  is  psychological  predicate  (§  303),  which  accen- 
tuation has  become  normal  in  parts  of  South  Germany,  just 
as  breigehn,  &c.  have  everywhere. 

281.  Tn    the    case    of    a   series   of  predications   equally 
affecting  the  mind  of   the   speaker,   we   may  expect  equal 
stress,  or,  especially  in  rhetorical  speech,  climactic,  that  is, 
constantly  crescendo  stress.     As  a  rule,  however,  economy 
of  force  leads  one,  while  putting  equal  stress  on  all  but  the 
last  two,  to  allow  the  one  before  the  last  somewhat  weaker 
stress  and  save  a  liberal  stress  for  the  last. 

Remark!  Equal  stress  may  also  occur  in  the  case  of  de- 
generate predicates,  §§  289,  2,  288,  2  end. 
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MODIFIERS 
flODIFIERS    OF    VERBS 

282.  i)  As   stated   above    (§  266,  2),    the   modifiers    of 
verbs  are  generally  psychological  predicates  to  them  and 
consequently  more  heavily  stressed:    @r  $a&  einem  jpetrn  p?ei 
%Hidj)er.     @§  fam  ndfyer  unb  ndfyer. 

2)  When  the  verbal  form  comes  last,  the  preceding  modi- 
fiers frequently  suggest  its  idea,  which  is  therefore  in  the 
mind  of  the  listener  by  the  time  the  verb  is  expressed,  and 
the  verb  needs  no  more  stress  than  a  word  that  stands  for 
a  psychological  subject  already  expressed  to  the  listener, 
hence  not  even  that  amount  of  stress  that  might  be  induced 
by  consideration  for  the  state  of  mind  of  the  listener  (see 
§  279,  2).     For  examples,  see  below. 

3)  This  is  so  general  that  the  stress  in  cases  in  which 
it.  is  not  true,  usually  follows  the   analogy  of  these,  §  273. 
In  the    following   in  bie  ©tabt  implies    gtngft,    but    §au§ 
does  not  imply  t)erfd)lieJ3en,  still  (except    in  parts  of  North 
Germany)  the  sentence  would  usually  be  stressed:  2)a  bit  in 
bie  ©tabt  fltngft,  mttftfe  id)  ba§  §aug  perfdjliefeen    '  As  you 
went  to  town,   I  had  to  lock  up  the  house.'     The  order  of 
words  in  English  brings  the  heavier  stress  upon  the  second 
of  the  two  words,  and  one  is  tempted  to  carry  this  .accen- 
tuation into  German,  for  example,  £)a  bu  in  bie  ©tabt  ajngft, 
etc. 

283.  i)   (a)  When  a  modifier  next  a  verb  represents  a 
psychological  subject  or  is  an  anaemic  word  (including  ad- 
verbs of  intensity,  frequency,  etc.,  §292,  3*,  but  see  §294), 
chief  stress  falls  on  the  verb  (§  285  R) :  @r  will  mir  bie  33iid)et 
nicfyt  o,eben,  but  @r  will  mir  bie  SBudjer  fleben.     (b)  This  is 
also  true  in  the  case  of  tautological  modifiers  (§  292,  i  *)  : 
©ie  unterfytelten  fid)  aufammen  'They  were  conversing  with 
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one  another.'  <Sie  tpoltten  miteinanber  fed)  ten.  (V)  But  com- 
pound verbs  like  babletben,  fyinfallen,  stress  ba  and  fyin  more 
than  the  preceding  simple  verb  (@ie  bleiben  ba),  although 
ba  &c.  now  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  idea  already  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb.  But  they  yield  chief  stress  to  a  pre- 
ceding modifier  (§  285,  3«),  except  for  §  285, 36. 

2)  When  the  verb  alone  is  the  psychological  predicate 
and  all   else,  including  the  modifier,  is  psychological  sub- 
ject, the  heavier  stress  generally  falls  upon  the  verb  i  @r 
fyat  bie  <5ad)en  in  ben  38agen  flercorfert  'He  threw  the  things 
into,'  &c. 

3)  Crescendo  stress  in  the  case  of  modifier  and  following 
verb  is  more  frequent  in  parts  of  North  Germany  than  else- 
where (see  §  277,  i  j,  275,  3*) ;  so  28ir'  afjen  roaS  ba§  anabtge 
graulein  mir  t>om  ©d)Iofe  a,efd)tctt  fyatte,  instead  of  the  more 
usual  @d)Iofe  gefdjtcft  fyatte. "" 

4)  Infinitives    and    participles,    being   verbal    modifiers, 
have   more   stress   than  the  verbs   they  depend  upon:  Jjdj 
fyatte   c^efd)lafen.      SBeil   id)   fd^lafen   tgoQte.      The   auxiliary 
verbs  in  time  degenerated  into  anaemic  words  and  now  have 
little  or  no  stress,  §  292,  3  6. 

5)  As  regards  stress,  derivative  verbs,  like  cmt'roor'ten, 
ttercm'laffen,  etc.,  fare  like  the  infinitives  and  perfect  parti- 
ciples of  separable  compound  verbs,  see  §  285,  4. 

Cf.  also  §  285,  4*. 

Series  of  flodifiers 

284.  A  series  of  modifiers  of  a  verb  may  be  a  series  of 
predications,  like  the  original  train  of  thought  (§§  268, 
281).  Or  one  of  the  modifiers  is  the  original  psychological 
predicate,  while  the  others  are  such  as  arise  through  con- 
sideration for  the  mind  of  the  listener  (§  272,  3),  or  are 
psychological  subjects  ;  in  such  cases  the  original  psycho- 
logical predicate  is  usually  retained  until  the  last  (§  272,  2$). 
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In  either  case,  the  last  modifier  generally  has  most  stress  : 
3<f)  toadhte  bie  ^ad)t  bet  ifym  (§  298,  i,  &  R  3)  in  bet  @tube. 
3$  rttt  gleid?  auf  einem  @eitemt?e9  poran.  2)em  $ned}t  fyatte 
id)  gefagt,  er  foHte  auf  gerabem  2Beg  [§  286  or  §  290,  4  ;  or 
gerabem  3Beg,  §  290,  3]  nad)  bet  gotftetei  fallen,  unb  fyatte  tnit 
bem  gbrfter  afleS  [or  bte  <Sad)e]  befprodjen  (§  285,  2  R).  @r 
ftng  an  gu  teben  [but  also  @r  fing  an  gu  teben,  §  278,  »]. 

285.  i)  Of  course,  a  psychological  subject  may  be  incor- 
porated in  a  sentence  in  the  capacity  of  a  modifier,  just  as 
it  may  in  that  of  a  grammatical  predicate  (§  266,  i,  2)  ;  it 
will  then  generally  not  have  chief  stress  even  if  it  follows 
(cf.  bte  Sacfye  'the  matter'  above,  also  §  283,  r):  but  such  a 
psychological  subject  is  rarely  put  last,  §  284. 

2)  Similarly,  if  the  modifier  is  an  anaemic  word,  it  does 
not  have  chief  stress  (§§  292,  3c,  318,  *)  ;  so  aUeS  above. 


Remark.     In  either  case  this  will  throw  chief  stress  on  an 
adjoining  verb  ;  so  on  befprocfyett  above.     Cf.  §  283,  i. 

3)  (a)  The  non-verbal  part  of  a  compound  verb  usually 
has  less  stress  than  a  preceding  modifier  that  is  less  com- 
monly united  with  the  verb  :    3$  ntacfyte  9^td)  ein  genfter  §u. 
3)u  fiefyft  fo  erregt  auj>.     (Seine  Slugen  roanbten  fid)  nad)  bem 
S)orf   fyinii&er.     Cf.  also  §  297.     (&)  But  the  non-verbal  part 
of  a  compound  verb  may  have  most  stress  if  the  preceding 
modifier  belongs   under  §  292,   3^:    Sleiben  (5ie  ein   paar 
3Jiiniiten  ba  !     '  Stay  a  few   minutes  !  '  ;    unless   (V)  on   the 
score  of  §  294  b  :  Sleiben  @ie  nur  ein  paar  ^inuten  ba  !  '  Stay 
just  a  few  minutes  !  ' 

4)  In  the  cases  treated  in  3  above,  the  verbal  part  of  the 
compound  precedes  ;    but  even  when  it  follows  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  infinitive  and  the  perfect  participle,  §  341),  the 
non-verbal  part  of  the  compound  verb  very  frequently  gets 
less  stress  than  preceding  modifiers  :    3$  n)erbe  auf  bte  (Srbe 
fyinfaflen.     (a)  So  especially  if  the  whole  compound  verb 
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(like  the  verbal  part  of  a  compound  verb,  §  282,  2)  is  im- 
plied in  what  precedes:  bafc  Difyena  2&entftern  aud)  fernerfyin 
roieber  gu  un3  in  ben  ©arten  fyeruberfomme.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  idiomatic  phrases,  from  the  first  few  words 
of  which  one  can  anticipate  the  rest  :  @r  tm'rb  btr  ben  jpalg 
abfdjneiben.  So  :  baft  biefe  fdjliejjlidj  ben  @ieg  bapontrug. 
Or  (cf.  b  below)  jpals  abfcfynetben,  @ieg  bat?ontrug.  (f)  If 
the  non-verbal  part  of  the  compound  be  preceded  by  an 
emphatic  word  (especially  if  a  monosyllable),  whether  an- 
other modifier  or  not,  the  stress  of  the  nonverbal  part  of  the 
verb  is  apt  to  be  weakened  (§  277,  i  «)  and  may  become  less 
than  that  of  the  verb  proper  :  2luf  einem  ttorfpringenben  Slfte 
fyatte  fid)  Sequent  ein  ^yin!  niebergelaffen  or  gin!  niebergelafjen. 
Cf.«end  and  §  278,  I.  &  ~ 


flODIFIERS  OF  NOUNS 

(SUBSTANTIVES    AND    ADJECTIVES) 
AND  OF   ADVERBS 

286.  As  stated  above  (§  266,  Na*),  the  modifiers  of 
nouns  and  of  adverbs  are  usually  degenerate  psychological 
predicates  ;  those  that  follow  the  word  they  modify  have 
more  of  the  form  and  often  more  of  the  value  of  true  predi- 
cates. Those  that  precede  are  usually  less  strongly  stressed, 
those  that  follow  more  strongly  stressed,  than  the  word  they 
modify. 

flodifier  Following 


287.    ®er  ^onig,  ro  e  n  n  e  r  gut  iff,*  Tmrb  fo  roaS  nid^t 
tfyun  '  The  king,  if  (he  is]  good,  will  not  do  such  a  thing?     @ie 


*  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  §§  287-290  the  spacing  of  the 
type  is  not  intended  to  indicate  emphasis  or  stress  (§  263  N  3),  but  to 
point  out  modifiers. 
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befifct  ein  gaug  (,ba3)  au§  @tein  (gebatit  (tft)  'She 
owns  a  house  (which  is)  built)  of  stone.'  'pDer  53aum  (,  bet) 
^inter  unferem  §auf  e  (ftefyt,)  tft  worn  ^Bli^e  getrof= 
fen  roorben  lThe  tree  (that  stands)  back  of  our  house  has  been 
struck  by  lightning'  2)ie  greunbe  meineS  %ate  r£,  £c. 
4  The  friends  of  my  father'  2)a3  ffionigreid)  £5  a  p  e  r  n. 
28ar  n  on).  %ifla  g  e  r  5  f  t."  g)a§  ^ofpital  3  urn 
e  i  I  i  Q  e  n  ©  e  if  t.  £)a3  3Bim^aug  5  u  m  §i  rf  d).  g>otel 
prtn^.  Diein  S^^nb  )einri^.  s^ater  9i  ein. 


Gutter  ^  a  t  u  r.     gurft   ^igmarct  (and  so  gurfi'abt'  and 

§err  sJt  i  d)  t  e  r. 


TOnna  t)on  Sarn  ^elm.    2Balt^er  =  3  c  n  a  ,  §  64.     And  so 
riebri* 


Note,  (a)  The  more  common  titles  and  Christian  names 
have  very  weak  stress,  having  now  fallen  more  or  less  into 
the  category  of  §  290,  z.  (b)  In  ®rtrf)  <Sd)tmbt,  tttdf)t  ^oljanneg 
©djmibt,  ©dfjmibt  is  not  a  modifier,  but  the  psychological 
subject. 

288.  i)  In  a  series  of  coordinate  modifiers  the  last  gets 
the  chief  stress:  Sine  grail  (§  278,  II.)  jung,  fd)bn  unb  flug. 
But  the  stress  of  the  one  before  the  last  may  be  weaker 
than  that  of  the  preceding,  according  to  §§  277,  i£,  278,  i. 
Compare  §  289,  2  end. 

2)  If  a  psychological  subject  be  incorporated  in  a  sen- 
tence in  the  capacity  of  a  modifier  (compare  §  266, 2),  it,  of 
course,  does  not  have  the  chief  stress  (§  279,  i)  :  $)q§  %)adj) 
be§  §aufe§*  roar  fdjon  in  glammen  lThe  roof  of  the  house 
was  now  rapt  in  flames'  But  such  a  psychological  subject, 
when  not  yet  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  listener,  may  be 
given  secondary  stress  (cf.  §  279, 2)  or  stress  equal  to  that 
of  the  word  modified.  Cf.  also  §  278,  I.,  i. 


*  Cf.  §  287  ft. 
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Hodifier  Preceding 

289.  i)  As  stated  above  (§  286),  modifiers  of  a  following 
noun  or  adverb  are  usually  less  heavily  stressed  than  it  is  : 
S)er  gute*  ffibnig,  &c.    6te befiijt ein  prctd)  tp  o  lies  Sanbgut 
unb  ein  fteinerne§  §au3,  ba3  au^erft   tpertpoll  ift.    Gsr 
ifteine   ©tunbe  efyer  geftorben.     (Urn)  f)atb  fttpei  '  At  half 
past  one.'     2luf  bem  s$artfer  s$Ia%. 

2)  Equal  stress  .is  seldom  f  used  except  when  the  modi- 
fier is  long  and  has  various  degrees  of  stress  (§  278,3^): 
auf  einem  porfpringenben  Slfte ;  or  when  there  is  more  than 
one  modifier  :  28ir  gingen  langfam  unter  ben  f  d)  6  n  e  n 
I)  o  fy  e  n  Stiumen  unb,  &c.  *  We  went  slowly  along  under  the 
beautiful,  high  trees,  &c.';  and  even  then  the  word  modified 
often  gets  the  heaviest  stress  while  the  stress  of  the  last 
modifier  is  weaker  than  that  of  those  preceding,  according 
to  §  278,  I.,  i :  5^  eitt  °^er  ftroci  STagen.  Compare  §  280, 2 
and  §  288,  i. 

Note.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  produces  an  alternate 
rhythm.  Similarly,  when  the  stress  of  the  modified  word  is 
reduced,  the  stress  of  the  preceding  modifier  is  often  in- 
creased, §  278,  i  a.  £>a3  &a&'  id)  oft  ge&ort  (except  for  §  290, 3 
or  §  305),  but  (Sine  oftge&orte  ffilafle.  So  with  eng  Der&unben, 
bta^t  belailbt,  wefTenwttbert,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  often 
written,  especially  attributively,  as  one  word,  like  the  con- 
glomerates fieUgelb,  btmfetrot,  fiochfein,  &c.,  which  are  not 
always  easily  distinguished  from  the  loose  compounds  in 

§329-   cf.  §336. 

290.  i)  When  a  psychological  subject  \  is  incorporated  in 
a  sentence  in  the  capacity  of  a  modifier  (cf.  §  285,  i)  before 


*  Cf.  §  287  ft. 

t  This  I  find  to  be  true  also  of  the  English  I  have  observed ;  Sweet 
reports  equal  stress  for  London  English.  Cf.  §  276  R. 

\  The  size  and  the  color  of  objects  are  apt  to  attract  the  attention 
before  one  makes  out  what  the  objects  are ;  that  is,  they  are  apt  to  be 
psychological  subjects. 
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the  word  modified,  it  too  is,  of  course,  less  strongly  stressed 
than  that.  Having  spoken  of  his  father,  one  might  add  : 
•JR  e  i  n  e  3  33  a  t  e  r  §  (or  feine,  cf.  3  below)  Jreunbe  lonn= 
ten  ifym  ni<$t  fyelfen  '  My  father  }s  friends  could  not  help  him' 
£)er  $imig  roar  tapfer,  aber  bie  fbniglidje  (§  303,  2  &  N  i) 
©arbe  &c.  *  The  king  was  brave,  but  the  royal  guards]  &c. 

Remark.    It  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  psy- 
chological subjects  and  degenerate  psychological  predicates. 

2)  As  a  very  large  number  of  attributive  modifiers  (ad- 
jectives before  substantives,  adverbs  before  adjectives  and 
other  adverbs)  have  lost  their  original  force,  and  their  con- 
tinued use  is  largely  a  matter  of  custom  or  of  form,  they 
generally  have  little  or  no  stress  (but  cf.  §  263  N  i).  These 
are  (a)  Anaemic  words  (§§  291,  292):  ber  $Rann,  eine  grau, 
biefe  SBtlber,  metn  $ut,  ntancfye  9J?enfcfyen,  &c.,  redjt  balb,  fefyr 
fyiibfd)*,  &c.  ;  (b)  Adjectives  in  conventional  formulas: 
©edjrter  §err  '  Dear  Sir,'  ©uten  9Jlotgen  !  (but  cf.  §  305  N  2)  ; 
(c)  Names  of  the  producers  of  noted  books,  &c.  :  ©oet^eS 

ut 


Remark,  v^ome  of  these  modifiers  belong,  or  originally 
belonged,  under  §  290,  i  ;  others,  having  become  conventional 
and  so  anticipated,  are  really  psychological  subjects  too. 

3)  A  modifier  may  become  a  full  predicate  and  have  the 
chief  stress  ;  this  implies  that  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is 
psychological  subject  :  £)a§  farm  id)  aud)  tntt  ber  linfen  §anb 
'  I  can  do  that  with  my  left  hand  too.'  3>d)  benfe  an 
•JPtarloroea  $auft  '  I  re^er  to  Marlowe's  Faust  (not  to 
Goethe's).'  @in  ebler  ^enfd^  !  @ic  tft  fe&r  t)U6f^. 


*  These  cases  are  due  to  the  common  tendency  to  exaggerate ;  in 
time  the  exaggerated  form  of  speech  comes  to  mean  no  more  than  the 
simple.  It  would  be  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  these  cases 
and  the  similar  use  of  such  words  as  Qtofl,  t)iel,  roenig,  etc.,  and  diffi- 
cult to  draw  one  between  this  use  of  the  words  and  their  proper  use, 
§294- 
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Note,  (a)  In  speaking  of  localities,  the  word  ©trafje, 
©uffe,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  often  psychological  subject 
and  so  gets  less  stress  than  the  name  does.  This  is  the 
more  apt  to  be  so  the  more  common  the  designation:  thus 
almost  always  in  the  case  of  ©trajje,  ©afje,  and  2Beg; 
sometimes  with  3lllee,  but  rarely  with  (Eftauffee  and  IJSIa^ 
(§  289,  i;  for  compounds  like  Stsmartfpla^,  see  §  317)  :  bie 
©trafse  (or,  as  a  compound,  bie  SBU'fyelmftra'fce), 
einen  Sriiber  ©affe,  ber  (Smnron  2Be$.  (b}  Usage 
may  vary  as  a  designation  is  common  or  not  in  a  given 
locality  :  thus,  in  Dresden,  where  there  are  numerous  allees, 
the  chief  stress  usually  falls  on  the  name ;  still  even  there  it 
is  more  usual  to  say  bie  9leuft(ibter  2Ulee,  in  contrast  to  other 
neuftcibter  things,  or  according  to  §  331,  2  N. 

Remark.  The  word  SBiUett  in  lint  ©Otteg  ttrillen,  &c., 
though  still  written  as  a  separate  word  after  the  genitive  of  a 
noun,  has  really  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  preposition  or 
suffix,  as  it  has  in  meinettrjillen  &c.,  and  as  ;&alben  &c.  have 
(§  360,  3,  4).  But  see  also  §  305  and  ft. 

4)  Even  in  these  cases  the  usual  accentuation  of  modifier 
and  modified  word  (cf.  §  289)  sometimes  prevails  —  with 
some  people  more  frequently  than  with  others  — :  *;£)a3 
farm  id)  attd)  mit  ber  linfen  gmnb.  £)ie  Gutter  flitter  ffinbet 
fyat  tnel,  roofiir  fie  banfbar  fein  farm,  &c.  Xauben  Ofyren 
prebtgen.  @in  ebler  SRenfdj).  So  we  may  hear  in  English 
such  sentences  as:  "He  left  these  here  and  went  to  get 
some  other  ones  "  for  "  other  ones ".  While  often  due  to 
analogy  (§  273),  this  illogical  stress  is,  doubtless,  also  pro- 
moted by  economy  of  force  (§  277,  \b  &  R) ;  it  prevails  in 
English  and  in  the  speech  of  North  Germany  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  German  generally.  Thus,  ©eftern  fam  er  511 
mir  urn  fiinf  Ufyr  (§  300),  but,  before  a  pause,  often  fiinf  Ufyr 
in  North  Germany,  and  *  He  came  to  me  yesterday  at  five 
o'clock'  in  English.  The  noun  standing  before  alt,  fyod),  &c., 
generally  receives  the  chief  stress :  @r  ift  greet  3afyr  alt, 
still  North  Germans  sometimes  say,  @r  tft  groet  gafyr  alt,  as 
we  say,  '  He  is  two  years  old  '  in  English. 
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ANAEMIC  WORDS 

291.  i)  There  are  words  that  do  not  designate  any  ob- 
ject, attribute,  or  phenomenon,  but  fulfil  their  function  in 
speech  by  referring  to  something,  by  showing  the  relations 
between  things,  by  limiting  the  force  of  other  words,  etc. 
Such  words  we  have  called  Anaemic  Words,  §  271.     As  they 
generally  either  refer  to  psychological  subjects  or  designate 
that  which  is  conventional  and  therefore  anticipated,    or 
vague  and  undefined,  or  only  show  the  relation  that  more 
definite  ideas  bear  to  one  another,  or  the  degree  of  this 
relationship  (§  268),  they  generally  have  little  or  no  stress 
(but  see  §  294). 

2)  What  in   one  language  is  expressed  by  an  anaemic 
word,  may  in  another  be  expressed  by  a  suffix,  a  prefix,  or 
some  internal  change  in  a  word ;  in  fact,  anaemic  words  at 
times  become  prefixes  or  suffixes.      Thus,  the  be=  of  befefylen 
and  the  6=  of  bleiben  were  originally  the  same  as  the  prepo- 
sition bet  (§  295);  cf.  also  nt  in  dont  and  all  in  the  Southern 
you  all  =  '  you ',  where  all  is  practically  only  a  sign  of  the 
plural. 

3)  What   is   in  one   language  expressed    by    an   anaemic 
word  may  be  left  unexpressed   in   another,  cf.  German  bet 
DJfann  or  ein  Sftcmn,  but  Latin  homo.    In  German  an  anaemic 
word  may  occasionally  be  omitted,  for  example,  the  auxiliary 
fyd&ert  when  final.     Other  words   may  be  omitted  in  abbre- 
viated speech,  for  example,  in  calling  at  a  distance  and  in 
telegraphing,  or  in  the  speech  of  children  just  learning  to 
talk,  §  270. 

292.  The  most  important  anaemic  words  (cf.  also  §  290, 2) 
are  :  — 

i)  Grammatical  symbols  for  psychological  subjects  that 
have  been  mentioned  or  are  otherwise  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  the  listener,  —  (a)  personal,  reflexive,  relative,  and 
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weak  (§  299, 2)  demonstrative  pronouns ;  relative  and  weak 
demonstrative  adverbs  ;  possessive  and  weak  demonstrative 
adjectives,  and  the  definite  article.;  (b)  tautological  words 
like  gufammen,  mttetnanber,  roieber,  etc. :  <5ie  fyaben  fid)  roieber 
tterfbfynt  unb  unterfyalten  fid)  miteinanber  'They  have  become 
reconciled  with  one  another  and  are  now  conversing 
together.' 

2)  Grammatical  symbols  for  undefined  psychological  sub- 
jects   or  predicates,    namely,    indefinite    and    interrogative 
words,  §§  301,  302. 

3)  Words  denoting  the  relations   ideas  bear  to  one  an- 
other: (a)  conjunctions,  prepositions,  copulative  verbs,  like 
unb,  bod) ;    mtt,  burd) ;    fetn,   roerben,    (er)fc^einen,   mad)en, 
fyaben  ;    (b)  words  denoting  tense   or  mood,   inclination  or 
ability,  that  is,  auxiliary  verbs  like   fyaben,  mogen,   fonnen, 
(§  283,  4)  ;  (c)  words  denoting  degree  of  intensity,  frequency, 
etc.,  that  is,  numeral  adjectives,  the  indefinite  article,  and 
words  such  as  mcmdje,  tnel,  genug,  fefyr,  red)t,  fyciufig,  roieber 
(§  341, 2),  gerobfynltd),  tmim,  me,  nidjt,  &c. 

293.  Historically,  anaemic  words  are,  in  most  and  pos- 
sibly in  all  cases,   degenerations  of   vivic   words,    §    271. 
Thus  fefyr  originally  meant  'sore'  (still  so  in  parts  of  North 
and   South   Germany)  and  as  adverb  'painfully';   in  time 
most  Germans  came  to  use  it  to  indicate  a  high  degree, 
whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant  —  as  some  people  speak  of 
"  awfully  nice   things."     Similarly  second   originally  meant 
'  following'. 

294.  (a)   Some  anaemic  words  may  still  have  their  original 
meaning  and  stress;    thus,  some  of  the  words  in  §  292,  3c. 
(b)  Moreover,  an  anaemic  word  may  at  any  time  represent  a 
psychological  predicate  and  be  heavily  stressed ;  in  which 
case  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  psychological  subject,  see 
§  268, 2  :    ,,9?ef)men  <5te  ^Ha^m  ober  Surfer?"   "Do  you  take 
cream  or  sugar  ? "     ,,9Ro|m  unb  gurfer,  tcenn  id)  bitten  barf" 
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"Cream  and  sugar,  if  you  please."  @r  glaubte  er  mitfste  'He 
thought  he  had  to.'  grf)  meine  ben  (§  299, 2)  gjjqnn,  bort  *  I 
mean  that  man,  there.'  ,,<5ie  finb  bod)  fein  greimb?"  ,,3$ 
bin  ntdjt  fein  ^mmb"  or  simply  ,,%nn."  So  ent'roeber 
(§  360,  6)  is  frequently  stressed,  less  often  ober.  Cf.  also 
§  296. 

295.  Words  that  are  frequently  unstressed,  in  time  come 
to  have   a  slurred  form  by  the  side  of  the  full  form.     In 
slurred  forms  the  vowel  is  usually  shortened  (§  144),  and 
sometimes  changed  or  lost  (§  118  and  N)  and  consonants, 
too,  are  apt  to  be  dropped,  §§  113,  114,  121.     Thus,  when 
the  same  word  is  used  as  adverb  and  preposition,  the  latter 
not  only  generally  loses  its  stress,  but  its  vowel  is  apt  to  be 
shortened.     Compare  5Rad)'   mtr   bte  Xfyiir  $0 !    '  Shut  the 
door  for  me  !  '  with  $omm  gu  mtr  I   '  Come  to  me  ! ' 

296.  Anaemic    words,     especially    abet    and   dissyllabic 
prepositions,  pronouns,  auxiliary  verbs,  etc.,  may  have  sec- 
ondary stress  according  to  §  278,  \b  &  §  263  N  i*  :    grotfdjen 
ben  ^roc^tt  unb  unter  ben  Sciumen.     Similarly  roar  acquires 
some  stress  in  §etnrtd)  roar,  al§  alter  greunb,  mit  in  bie  $trd)e 
gegangen,  §  278,  3«. 

297.  The  preposition  that  follows  its  noun  retains  the 
secondary    stress    that  it  got    according   to   §  285,  3  a:    ben 

iiber  'all  day,'  bie  ;Jiad)t  burd)  'throughout  the  night.' 

Preposition  and  Personal  or  Reflexive  Pronoun 

298.  i)   If  the  pronoun  refers  to  what  is  psychological 
subject,  and  does  not  need  stress  according  to  §  279,  2,  the 
heavier  stress  falls   upon  the  preposition.     3<J)   macfye  mtr 
nicfytg  att3  tfyr  '  I  don't  care  for  her '  (but  ffij)  macfye  mtr  ntd)t3 
(W§  tyr  according  to  §  2943  and  §§  277,  i,  278, 1.,  2,  298,  Rs). 
$omm  fyer,  id?  rotll  mtt  btr  fptelen  'Come  here,  I  want  to 
play  with  you.'     2BoITen  6te  ntcfyt  einmal  ju  mtr  fomrnen  ? 
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'Won't  you  come  and  see  me  sometime?'  <3ie  fyat  bid)  nidjt 
nur  gern,  fie  fyat  fidj)  fogar  in  bid)  t?erliebt  '  She  doesn't  simply 
like  you,  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  you '  (compare  2  below ; 
this  too  may  become  in  bid)  uerliebt  by  R  3  below).  Reflex- 
ives are  almost  always  psychological  subjects  (but  cf.  3 
below).  3<i)  fyabe  nw3  bei  mir  '  I've  something  with  me.'  @r 
ift  aujser  fidj  'He  is  beside  himself.'  2Birf  nidjt  bie  gute 
©elegenfyeit  t)on  bit  '  Don't  lose  the  good  opportunity.'  $$ 
mufj  fagen,  bag  fyat  t)iel  fiir  fid)  '  I  confess  there's  a  good  deal 
in  that/  but  cf.  R  i. 

2)  If  the  pronoun  refers  to  what  is  subordinate  psycho- 
logical predicate  (§  266,  N  3),  it  gets  secondary  stress.    $)ei 
©aft  ftanb  auf,  roenbete  fid)  gegen  mid),  unb  fing  an  $u  reben 
'The  guest  got  up,  turned  toward  me,  and  began  to  speak,' 
cf.  3  below.    @i,  9Kar.,  nnr  fyaben  ^eute  roa§  erfaljren:  bie  9Jli§ 
SBroron  ^at  fid)  in  bid)  perliebt  '  Aha !  Max,  we've  found  out 
something  to-day:  Miss  Brown  has  fallen  in  love  with  you,' 
cf.  i  above.     Cf.  also  §  263  N,  it>. 

3)  If  the  pronoun  stands  for  the  full  predicate  (the  rest 
of  the   sentence   being  psychological  subject),  it  has  very 
heavy  stress.     9lein,  fo  roar  bie  ©efd)id)te  nid)t ;  ber  ©aft  fyat 
ben  £)ottor  gar  nid)t  beritcffidjtigt,  fonbern,  inbem  er  $u  reben 
anfing,   fid)  gegen  mid)  geroenbet    '  No,  that  isn't  the  way  it 
was ;  the  guest  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  doctor,  but, 
as  he  got  up  to  speak,  turned  to  me^  cf.  2  above.     So  with 
reflexives. 

Remark  i.  The  phrases  fiir  fidj,  fiir  mid),  &c.,  whose 
stress  arose  in  this  way,  have  acquired  the  meaning  '  alone,' 
'independently) ',  and  retain  the  stress  on  the  pronoun.  But 
cf.  §  298,  i,  end.  A  similar  accentuation  may  be  observed 
dialectically  in  other  cases,  for  example:  <Qd6en  <Ste  einen 
SBleiftift  bet  jtd)  ?  in  Hanover  and  in  Austria. 

Remark  2.  The  meaning  of  some  prepositions  is  such 
that  they  are  rarely  used  under  more  than  one  or  two  of  the 
three  conditions  mentioned  in  §  298.  Thus  nebft  is  equiv- 
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alent  to  Uttb,  and  the  following  pronoun  is  psychological 
predicate  (full  or  subordinate),  and  is  stressed  accordingly. 
When  referring  to  time  or  succession  (2)u  !ommft  nact)  tfym 
'  You  follow  him  ')  rtad)  is  generally  psychological  predicate 
and  has  heavier  stress  than  when  =' for'  (@c  frf)tc!te  narf) 
ityttt,  i  above,  or  @r  fcfytdEte  ttdd)  tftm,  2  above,  « He  sent  for 
him ' ). 

Remark  3.  Preposition  +  personal  or  reflexive  pronoun 
are  particularly  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
rhythm  (§  274).  Thus,  2)tt  tmrft  tttdjt  met  attS  iljm  fjeraiio= 
friegett  (You  won't  get  much  out  of  him)  is  w  '  '  '  ^  °  I  '  °, 
but  frequently  becomes  w  '  w '  w  '  °  I  '  °. 

Demonstrative  and  other  Pronouns 

299.  i)  Pronouns  other  than  personal  or  reflexive 
(§  298)  usually  have  more  stress  than  a  preceding  preposi- 
tion: SDag  ift  ber  §err,  mit  bem  id)  fyracfy.  (£r  bringt  '3  gu 
etroa^  *  He  will  amount  to  something.'  DJlit  bem  sIRcmrie 
'with  that  man'  or  mit  bem  9Jforme  'with  that  man\  (Not 
so  the  article  :  mit  bem  gjforme.)  Cf.  also  §§  301,  302.  But 
rhythm  occasionally  changes  the  normal  stress,  cf.  §§ 
302,  i  N,  298  R  3,  274  R  2. 

2)  A  strong  demonstrative  denotes  a  psychological 
predicate,  a  weak  demonstrative  a  psychological  subject  or 
a  degenerate  psychological  predicate.  In  ,,3$  metne  ben 
5Rann,  bort,"  ben  is  a  strong  demonstrative ;  it  is  a  weak 
demonstrative  in  ©iefyft  bit  b^n  9Jfonn  bort  ?  '  Do  you  see 
that  man  there?';  an  article  in  ©oil  id)  ben  (dm  or  d'ri) 
9ftann  rufen  ?  *  Shall  I  call  the  man  ? '  The  demonstrative 
before  a  relative  stands  for  a  coming  psychological  predi- 
cate and  has  heavy  stress:  2lm  metften  roerben  bte  geliebt, 
ttteldje  etc. ;  but  this  stress  is  generally  somewhat™eakened 
if  the  relative  immediately  follows :  gd)  fefye  ben,  ber  bag 
ftetfyan  fyat.  Even  weak  demonstratives  are  not  as  weakly 
stressed  as  relatives  and  personals,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring ber  and  ba3  above. 
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Numerals 

300.  In  general,  chief  stress  does  not  fall  on  the  numeral, 
except   when  the  substantive  modified  by  the  numeral  has 
already   been    mentioned  or  is  conventional  and  therefore 
anticipated,  cf.  §  290,  3, 4.     So,  ^efyn  banner  and  fiinf  ^rauen  ; 
but  usually,  urn  furtf  Ufyr  and  achtaehnhunbertunbneimgig,  see 
§  343  N  c.    But  ein  '  one  '  is  always  stressed,  while  ein  *  a,  an ' 

is  not,   §    188  R2,   §   263   N  3.       Cf.    also  §  290,  4end,   280,  2end. 

UNDEFINED    PSYCHOLOGICAL   SUBJECT   OR 
PREDICATE 

301.  A  psychological  subject  or  predicate  may  be  unde- 
fined (§§  266  N4,  272,3)   and  therefore  be  represented  by 
an    indefinite  or  an  interrogative   (§    292,  2).      Undefined 
psychological    predicates,    unlike    others    (§  279,  i),  are   in 
general  but  lightly  stressed,  §  269  end  (but  see  also  §  302, 3). 
I  hear  some  one  sing,  but  do  not  know  who  it  is,  and  I  say  : 
@§  finflt  jemonb,  or  SSer  ftngt  ? 

Note  i.  Of  course,  this  explanation  holds  good  only 
when  jemanb  answers  to  a  corresponding  conception  actually 
existing  in  the  mind;  which  is  often  not  the  case.  Thus, 
the  group  @3  flingelt  jemanb,  like  @3  flingelt,  may  be 
learned  and  used  as  a  whole,  the  symbol  for  a  psychological 
predicate  (namely,  the  ringing  of  the  door-bell  as  a  signal 
that  the  door  should  be  opened),  of  which  the  psychological 
subject  was  the  sound  of  the  bell,  cf.  §  270. 

Note  2.  If  one  of  several  words  in  a  sentence  is  an  in- 
definite word  with  an  originally  emphatic  addition  (to 
distinguish  it  from  the  simple  indefinite  which  had  come  to 
be  used  largely  as  an  interrogative),  this  may  get  the  most 
stress,  §  346  :  ©r  ift  trflenbroo.  But  rhythm  is  powerful  in 
controlling  the  stress  of  some  of  these  words,  cf.  §  274. 

Note  3.  An  undefined  predicate,  or  rather  the  word 
standing  for  one,  may  become  a  full  predicate  and  receive 
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chief -stress.  Thus,  if  I  say,  @<o  ftngt  jemcmb  and  the  listener 
understands  the  last  word  to  be  some  proper  name  or  other . 
and  asks,  2Ber  fttigt  ?  (§  302,  3  ),  I  may  answer,  ©3  ftngt 
>,  id)  roeifc  nio)t 


ietncmb,  id)  roeifc  nicftt  roer. 


302.  A  sentence  containing  an  interrogative  word  is 
really  an  assertion  with  one  member  (the  psychological 
predicate  or  one  of  the  psychological  predicates)  indefinitely 
expressed  (that  is,  by  an  anaemic  word,  §§  291,  292,2) 
because  it  is  still  undefined  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

1)  If  the  psychological  subject  is  not  yet  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  listener,  the  secondary  stress  that  it  would  have 
according  to   §  279,  2,  becomes  the  chief  stress  :  2Bo  ift  bie 
9Jiama  ?     Cf.  fingt  in   §  301.     The  question  has  the  same 
form  and  stress  that  an  assertion  would  have  that  also  had 
an  anaemic  word  (for  example,  a  personal,  relative,  or  other 
pronoun)  where  the  anaemic  (interrogative)  word  stands  in 
the  question,  cf.  §  273,  but  also  §  264  R. 

Note.  This  generally  leaves  secondary  stress  on  the  inter- 
rogative word.  Occasionally  the  rhythm  (§  277  l>,  §  278, 1.  &  i) 
shifts  this  to  a  neighboring  preposition  :  SRit  tpem  fprodb  er  ? 
or  2Jttt  went  fprad)  er  ?  Cf.  §  346, 3,  also  §  299,  i. 

2)  If  the  psychological  subject  is  already  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  listener,  the  chief  stress  falls  upon  some  other 
word    (§  306,  a)  :     2Bo   ift   bie   mama  ?     '  Why,    where   is 
Mamma  ? ' 

3)  But  when   a  person,  having  understood  all  but  one 
point,    inquires    as    to    that,    the    interrogative    word   may 
become   a  full    predicate   (cf.   §  301   N  3)   and   be  heavily 
stressed :    2Bo  ift  ber  ^nabe  ?  =  *  Where   did  you   say  the 
boy  was  ? '     Cf.  §  252  d  N. 

4)  This  is  also  the   case,   of  course,    when  the  psycho- 
logical subject  is   not  expressed   and  the  interrogative  or 
indefinite  word  alone  is  used.    ,,2Ber  ?"     ,,^iemcmb." 
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TRANSFERRENCE  OF  STRESS 

303.  When  a  sentence  is  repeated,  the  conditions  are 
changed  and,  consequently,  the  stress,  (i)  If  the  listener 
has  heard  the  psychological  subject,  this,  if  repeated,  does 
not  need  even  secondary  stress  (§  279,  2).  (2)  So,  too,  a 
psychological  predicate  which  has  been  heard  by  the 
listener  is,  when  repeated,  no  longer  the  psychological 
predicate  and  therefore  no  longer  strongly  stressed;  it 
becomes  psychological  subject  to  any  new  psychological 
predicate,  which  receives  the  heavy  stress.  (3)  On  the 
other  hand,  anything  the  listener  did  not  understand 
(usually  a  psychological  subject  weakly  stressed,  imper- 
fectly expressed,  or  vaguely  referred  to  ;  but  often  a  nega- 
tive or  a  connective,  §  294  *)  becomes  the  psychological 
predicate  and  generally  receives  heavy  stress.  Cf.  also  N  3. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  principles  referred 
to.  3  and  2:  ,,3pj)onn  roill  fort."  ,,@te  foil  marten."  ,,sJtein, 
ber  3ohann,  fyab'  id)  gefagt,  roill  fort,  nicfyt  bie  Sojjarma"  (cf. 
§  273  c).  "John  wants  to  go."  "  Let  her  wait  a  moment." 
"So/in  wants  'to  go,  I  said,  not  Jane."  -JBtr  finb  nicfyt  ba 
getoefen  (§  292,  3^)>  but  repeated:  2Bir  finb  nicfyt  ba  geroefen 
(=  *  I  did  not  say  we  had  been  there,  but  that  we  had  not 
been  there.')  —  2:  $)a3  ift  etn  $rrtum;  ba§  ift  ein 


grrtum.     gtoanftig,  eimmbanmnaifl,  ^roeiunb^toan^g,  &c. 


Note  i.  What  is  stated  above  (§  303,  2)  is  true  whether 
the  psychological  predicate  be  repeated  in  the  same  words  or 
in  others.  Thus,  in  the  following,  stressed  3Baffer  is  re- 
peated in  unstressed  'pfii^e,  and  the  new  psychological  predi- 
cate @rf)Iatnm  gets  the  stress  :  2)u  brauc&ft  nur  irgenbroo  jein 
SBaffer  au^ufc^iitten  —  in  ein  paar  ©tunben  ift  bie 
tnit  bem  herrltd^ften  griinen  ©d^Iamm  bebecft  'You 
only  need  to  pour  out  a  glass  of  water,  and  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  puddle  will  be  covered  with  a  beautiful  green  slime.'  Cf. 
also  33tef)  in  §  304  N  2. 
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Note  2.  Persons  of  little  intellectual  development,  failing 
to  realize  the  mental  state  of  the  listener,  often  repeat  an 
assertion  or  a  question  without  change  of  words  or  stress. 
The  heavy  stress  which  they  continue  to  throw  on  what  has 
become  psychological  subject  sounds  comical  to  others. 

Note  3.  Sometimes  transfer  of  stress  on  repetition  is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  statement  of  the  idea,  the 
speaker  allows  rhythm  or  analogy  to  control  his  accentuation 
(see  §  274  &  §  290,  4 )  and,  perceiving  that  he  is  not  correctly 
understood,  repeats- with  logical  stress. 

Note  4.  When  the  psychological  subject  has  had  chief 
stress  (§  302,  i),  and  is  repeated,  though  understood  by  the 
listener,  its  stress  is  weakened.  If  the  interrogative  word 
was  not  understood,  or  was  misunderstood,  it  now  gets  chief 
stress  (cf.  §  301  N  3).  Thus,  2Bo  ift  eg  fleroefen  ?  'Where 
was  it  ? ' ;  the  interrogative  being  misunderstood,  the  ques- 
tion is  repeated  as  2Bo  ift  eg  geroefen  ?  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  statement  :  '  The  word  I  said  was  "where  "  not  "when",' 
see  §  252  d  N.  Cf.  also  §  304  Na. 


DISPLACEflENT  OF  STRESS 

304.  Transfer  of  stress  is  so  common  an  accompani- 
ment of  repetition  that  it  has  become  characteristic  of  it, 
and  a  similar  displacement  of  stress  takes  place  even 
where  the  cause  of  transferrence  (the  desire  to  emphasize  a 
new  psychological  predicate,  §  303)  is  wanting.  We  feel 
that  a  sentence  repeated  with  its  original  accentuation 
sounds  tame,  and  we  instinctively  change  it.  The  word 
upon  which  the  stress  now  falls  is  likely  to  be  one  which 
might,  under  some  circumstances,  stand  for  a  new  psycho- 
logical predicate,  but  if  nothing  of  the  kind  offers  itself,  the 
stress  may  fall  upon  a  totally  insignificant  word :  normally, 
3d)  rceife  nid)t,  roa§  id)  anfartgen  foH  'I  don't  know  what  to 
do ' ;  repeated,  gd)  wetfe  nicfyt,  rpqg  id)  cmfcmgen  fott  '  I  don't 
know  what  to  do'  or  'I  don't  know  what  to  do.'  2Ba§  foU 
id)  benn  fagen?  'But  what  shall  I  say?'  $)a3  finb'ldj 
aber  nidjt  fyiibfdj  t>on  ifym,  —  nein,  icty  mufj  fagen,  idj  finb1 
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e3  tlidjt  fyiibfdj,  *  I  don't  think  that  was  very  nice  in  him,  — 
no,  I  must  say,  I  don't  think  it  was  nice.'  Displacement  of 
stress  occurs  frequently  in  German  in  questions  (cf.  N2), 
but  elsewhere  is  not  so  common  as  in  English.  Thus, 
3o()ann  ift  reid),  or  3ft  gofrann  reid)  ?  would  usually  be 
answered  3a,  er  ift  reid),  rarely  Jga,  er  ift  reid)  (as  in  English 
'  Yes,  he  is  rich ')  but  3a,  bag  jjt  er,  is  common. 

Note  i.  Displacement  of  stress  undoubtedly  had  its  origin 
in  transferrence  of  stress  (§  303),  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  tell  whether  a  case  of  apparent  transferrence  may  not, 
after  all,  be  only  a  case  of  displacement.  But  this  is  certain: 
when  the  changed  stress  falls  upon  a  word  that  cannot  stand 
for  a  new  psychological  predicate,  we  have  displacement,  cf. 
to,  foil,  and  shall  above. 

Note  2.  When  the  psychological  subject  has  had  chief 
stress  (§  302,  i)  and  is  repeated,  though  understood  by  the 
listener,  its  stress  is  weakened  and  displacement  of  stress 
takes  place  :  jSBo  ift  benn  bie  £o|e  ?  Then,  after  looking 
about  in  various  places,  2Bo  t(t  benn  bd£>  %iet)  ?  (§  303  N  i ). 
Cf .  also  §  303  N  4. 

305.  i)  Displacement  of  stress  is  most  common  in  ex- 
pressions that  are  much  used,  that  is,  as  it  were,  constantly 
repeated  and  hence  readily  anticipated.  Normally  (§§  286, 
289),  $>a3  ift  cine  fomifcfye  ©efd)id)te  'That's  funny';  but 


with  displaced  stress  :    £>qg  ift  aber  eine  fomifd)e  ©efd)i( 
'  That's  funny,'    or   'Well,   I  declare,  that  is  funny.' 

2)  Exclamations  are  subject  to  displacement ;  thus  almost 
always:    2ld),  bu  lieber  ©ott ;    Sid),    bu  metne  ©lite ;     often: 
Um  aUeS  ttTber  38elt ;  urn  ©otteS  tt?illen.*" 

3)  One's  pet   expressions    are  likely   to  show  displaced 
stress ;  so  also  what  one's  business  requires  him  to  repeat 
frequently,  for  example,  street  calls. 


Urn  ©otteg  gBUIen  by  §  289  ;  um  ®otte3  rcillen  by  §  290,  3  R  ;  urn 
TPtUen  by  §  305.     When  slowly  uttered,  @otte3  and  roillen  may 
have  equal  stress,  but  ®otte3  a  higher  pitch. 
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4)  In  declaiming  and  in  reading  aloud,  especially  if 
familiar  with  the  passage  or  subject,  one  is  apt  to  displace 
stress,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

Note  i.  Displaced  stress  may  even  become  established  as 
the  usual  stress,  especially  in  the  case  of  word  stress  (see 
§§  341  N,  360,  6).  @3  gtng  nirf)t  anberg  'It  couldn't  be 
helped.'  gft  bag  nicf)t  roafrr.  ?,  or  3ft  bag  ntd&t  nm&r  ?,  is 
seldom  changed,  but  the  more  usual  -fticfyt  trjafor  ?  has  suf- 
fered displacement  of  stress  so  frequently  tha^Wtcfyt  tt?a&r  ? 
has,  in  Middle  and  Southern  Germany,  becomeTThe  usual 
accentuation  of  the  phrase. 

Note  2.  Displacement  of  stress  together  with  variation  of 
intonation  sometimes  betrays  the  mood  of  the  speaker. 
3Bie  gefagt  is  the  usual,  SBie  gefagt  is  calm  and  reflective, 
SBie  gefagt',  like  unb  fo  wetter,  betrays  the  speaker's  con- 
sciousness of  the  lagging  interest  of  the  listener,  see  §  306. 
©uten  3J?orgen !  is  the  normal  (§§  286,  289)  accentuation  of 
the  greeting,  ©uten  Sfiorgen  !  sometimes  is  very  stiffly  said, 
sometimes  implies  a  willingness  to  stop  and  say  more,  ©uten 
3Jtorgen !  (often  with  very  high  pitch  on  ©uten  and  low  on 
9J£orgen,  §  251  b]  betrays  surprise  or  is  said  playfully  or 
(with  moderate  pitch  on  ©uten  and  less  on  SRorgen,  §  256  R) 
condescendingly.  Observe  also  what  is  said  in  the  foot-note 
on  page  213. 

306.  i)  In  transferrence  of  stress,  the  stress  falls  on  a 
word  which  one  desires  to  emphasize  ;  in  displacement  of 
stress  this  is  not  the  case.  Still,  displacement  of  stress  is 
often  effective  in  emphasizing  the  whole  statement,  and 
may  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  retention  of  the  original 
accentuation  in  a  repeated  sentence  often  gives  it  a  tame 
effect,  while  displacement  cf  stress  attracts  attention  and 
adds  weight  to  the  repetition. 

2)  Similarly,  displacement  of  stress  adds  peculiar  force 
to  the  first  expression  of  an  idea,  if  the  form  of  expression 
used  would  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  Cf.  the 
examples  in  §  305  and,  for  word-stress,  such  cases  as 
nie-malS'  (§  358  a  end)  ne'-ver',  Doll'fom'men  betrun'len, 
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^3rof  'tf  S3?eu'jal)r' !,   and,  in  an  expostulating  tone,  ^Sa'pa'  by 
a  child  that  usually  says  s$a'pa'.     See  also  §  341  N. 

IMPULSIVE   STRESS 

307.  Similar  in  effect  to  displaced  stress  and  yet  dif- 
ferent from  it  by  nature,  is  the  excessive  stress  which  a 
speaker  puts  upon  a  word,  not  because  that  word  requires 
special  stress,  but  because,  at  the  moment  of  uttering  it,  he 
is  particularly  impressed  by  the  importance  of  what  he  is 
saying  or  is  intensely  moved  by  his  feelings.  The  stress  in 
such  cases  is  often  very  unusual  and  even  quite  absurd. 
Excitable  people,  especially  children,  are  particularly  in- 
clined to  use  impulsive  stress. 


WORD=STRESS 

308.  Usually  a  word  does   not   stand  by  itself,  but  is 
part  of  a  sentence,  §  270  ;  it  is  therefore  a  mistake,  in  deal- 
ing with  word-stress,  to  ignore  the  relation  of  a  word  to 
other  words,  §  274.     Yet,  in  most  words,  whatever  the  con- 
nection in  which  they  are  used,  the  stress  has  come  to  be 
fixed  on  one  syllable. 

I.     CHIEF  STRESS 
1)  SIMPLE   WORDS    §§  309—316 

a)  NATIVE    WORDS 

309.  Simple   native   words   have   the    stress   upon   the 
first,*   the   significant  syllable  ;    .derivative   and  inflectional 
endings,  like  anaemic  words  (§  291),  are  unstressed:   2)ieb, 
SDiebe,  SDtebin,  biebifd),  &c. 

310.  i)  In  a  few  cases  the  accentuation  '  '  w  has  become 
'/  M   or  w  '  w    according   to    §  277,  2:    gorel'le,    leben'big, 
§ohm'ber,  usually   2Badjol'ber  (but  generally   5Raf$ff)ol'ber), 


*  In  the  oldest  Germanic,  as  in  Indo-European  speech,  the  accent 
was  "free,"  that  is,  it  was  not  bound  by  such  a  law ;  for  example,  the 
word  for  'father'  had  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  Greek,  while 
that  for  '  mother '  had  it  on  the  first ;  and  the  preterit  plural  was  not 
accented  like  the  preterit  singular.  In  Germanic,  Italic,  etc.,  a  decres- 
cendo  stress  was,  however,  early  established,  §  275,  i.  In  Latin  the 
chief  stress  then  shifted  to  a  heavy  penult  or  to  the  antepenult ;  Ger- 
manic speech  is  in  the  midst  of  a  similar  transition,  §  275,  2,  3, 
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cf.  §  330.  In  some  of  these  cases  foreign  words  may  have 
exerted  an  influence,  for  example,  ©arbel'le  and  Stbel'Ie  on 
gorel'Ie.  Cf.  also  §  312  R  2  end. 

2)  Sutfy'erifd),  or  Sutfy'erfd),  is  now  generally  restricted  to 
what  pertains  to  Luther  personally,  while    the    confession 
of  faith  and  what  pertains  to  that  is  spoken  of  as  lutfye'rifd), 
many  teachers    and    theologs    to     the    contrary    notwith- 
standing.    The  accentuation  lutfye'rifd)  accords  with  that  of 
Greek-Latin  words  likefyome'rifd),  fypfte'rifd),  etc.,  cf.  §§  311, 2, 
315,  and  may  have   been   brought   about  in  part  through 
the   influence    of    etxmge'ltjd)    and    fatfyo'lifrf).      The    same 
accentuation    is    sometimes    employed,    almost    always   in 
sport,  in   malertfd)  fyincjegoffen    'picturesquely    recumbent', 
fd)tt)armertfd),  etc. 

3)  The  older  stress  may  still  be  heard  in  various  parts 
of  Germany  :  go'rel'le  in  and  west  of  Thuringia,  £>ol'un'ber  in 
Posen,   Saxony,  and  Thuringia;    and  most   people  still  say 
e'Ien'btcj(Ud)'),   21'mei'fe,  SUei'no'be  (plural  of  tflet'nob';   but 
the  Latinized  ^let'no'bien    or  $lei'no'bien  is  common) ;   in 
the   case   of   §orniffe    usage    wavers.      Observe    9fto  Wte 
(plural  of  SJto'nat'),  not  sJDtonafte. 

311.  i)  Native  words  provided  with  foreign  endings  are 
stressed  like  foreign  words  with  the  same  endings  (§273^): 
§ormft'  like  Gfyorift'  and  (Miff,  burfd&tfoS'  like  d 
©lafur'  like  $oltturf  and  Slppretur',  Sappa'Iten  like 
lien,  fyalbte'ren  like  abbte'ren,  33dc!eret'  like  ©pejerei',  ©ro'btan 
like  $a't)ian  (or  on  the  model  of  ®ummerian  <  Low-German 
bummer  3cm  'stupid  Jack'),  Ste'ferant'  like  ga'brttant',  and 
so  Xatelei',  Xafela'ge,  &c.  Similarly  =enf=  combined  with 
German  endings  :  3enen'fer>  e^c->  ^^e  ^It^enten'fer,  cf.  Latin 
Athenienses  '  Athenians.' 

Remark.  This  may  take  chief  stress  from  the  first  mem- 
ber of  a  compound  noun  :  58urf)rbrucf 'eretf,  felt  to  be  from 
SButf/brucTer  (but  &anb'brutf'erei',  a  compound  of  §anb  and 
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,  so  &ittf)'fta&te'ren  (by  analogy  to  fopie'ren,  inter-- 
punftie'ren,  &c.,  for  older  butf)ffta'&en). 

2)  German    suffixes    added    to    foreign    stems    remain 
unstressed.     In   most   cases   the  stress   is   on   the   syllable 
before    the    suffix,  inasmuch   as   it  is   there  in  the  foreign 
word,  or  would  usually  be  there  if  the  corresponding  foreign 
suffix  had  been  used  ;   so  before  =ifd)  for  Latin  -icus  :  gram= 
tna'tifd),    pfyilolo'gtfd),    and    so    cfyarafterif'ttfrf),     fyefle'nifd), 
negate'  nifcj),  ^agare'rter,  s$fyartfa'er,  ^apa'cfyen  (often  even  by 
those  who  say  s$a'pa),  natiir'lid)  ;  so  Latin-German  =iler  like 
-icus  :    9ftatf)ema'  tiler,     $^i/ftfer.     But   U'brj(i)fd)  <  Si'brjen. 
This  does  not  apply  to  words  that  have  become  thoroughly 
Germanized,   for    example,   or'bentlid)  <  Drben,  which    was 
adopted  in  Old-High-German  times. 

3)  Some  words  of  more  or  less  German  form  have  foreign 
stress  because  they  are  popular  perversions  or  partial  trans- 
lations of  foreign  words,    or,   though  true   German  words, 
have  passed  into  a  foreign  language  and  been  re-adopted, 
but  retain  some  trace  of  their  foreign  sojourn.     Thus,   $ar'= 
fun'fel  <  Latin  carbunculus^  Slp'felfl'ne  <  old  French  pomme 
de  Sine,   §el'Iebar'be  French  hallebarde  <  MHG    helmbarte. 
Similarly,    Latinized    Old-German    names    like    ^Burgttn'be, 
San'gobar'be,  Jht'mpn'be,  9Jtatl)tl'be,  2Balpur'gt§(nad)t),  &c.; 
also  gMtn'be,  ^Rofaltn'be,  &c. 

4)  South-German  dialectic  names  like  9Reud)Utt,  SBbdflitt, 
SBblflin,  usually  have  weakly  stressed  =l!n  in  the  South  and 
Midland,  but  strongly  stressed  =ltn  in  the  North,  as  though 
they  were  foreign  words,  §314  -\,\\.    So  §ermeltn'  like  ^alattn' 
'tippet'.    For  South-German  $u'mgun'b(e)>  9Jta'tl)irb(e)>  &c., 

Cf.   §  313  end. 

b)  ADOPTED    WORDS. 

312.     From  the  earliest  days  foreign   words  have  been 
adopted   into    German    speech.     Not  a  few  of  these  have 
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become  so  thoroughly  Germanized  that  they  can  hardly  be 
recognized  as  foreign.  Many  of  them,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  recent  adoption,  usually  retain  their 
foreign  accentuation  together  with  more  or  less  of  their 
foreign  form.  It  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  foreign  words 
that  they  often  have  the  stress  on  some  syllable  other  than 
the  first,  §  315.  This  is  usually  the  last  syllable  in  words 
of  French  or  Latin  origin ;  for  the  unstressed  final  syllables 
of  most  Latin  words  that  were  adopted  by  the  Germans  fell 
away  (or  were  dropped  by  analogy),  thus  making  the 
stressed  syllables  final ;  and  for  like  reasons  most  words 
adopted  from  the  French  came  to  be  stressed  on  the  final 
syllable. 

Remark  i.  Many  learned  words  show  a  difference  of 
stress  according  as  they  were  taken  directly  from  the  Latin 
or  found  their  way  through  the  French,  cf.  §§  314  ^OV  =if, 

315  R- 

Remark  2.  The  stress  of  words  from  one  foreign  language 
may  influence  that  of  words  from  another.  So  some  English 
words  are  stressed  in  German  as  if  they  were  taken  from 
the  French  or  the  Latin  :  £)raittarge,  $laneU',  SDenttft',  &c., 
sometimes  Collar',  ^O^aft'.  Similarly  33alrluft,  a  Low- 
German  compound,  is  often  stressed  33allaftf ;  and  cf.  §311,4. 
§atlinr!e  ( <  Bohemian  hoPomek}  probably  acquired  its 
German  form  and  stress  under  the  influence  of  (Spellltt'fe 
«the  Latin). 

Remark  3.  There  are  in  Modern  German  many  words 
beginning  with  unstressed  fa  :  most  of  them  are  of  foreign, 
some  of  unknown  origin  :  ^abll'fe,  $ajti'te,  Mett'ber,  $ul= 
bau'nen,  lalfa'tern,  &amelf,  &amtn',  ^amn'djen,  &apel'(e, 
tatof'fel,  $arbat'fdje,  $afta'nie,  tattun',  and  many  more. 
It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, that  initial  fa=  in  adopted  words  is  not  stressed. 

313.  (a)  In  German  the  foreign  stress  is  retained  in 
adopted  words  much  oftener  than  in  English.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English  adopted  a  very 
large  body  of  foreign  words  long  before  the  Germans  did, 
and  the  process  of  assimilation  is,  therefore,  farther  ad- 
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vanced:  2(lpf)abet',  $)tner  d'me1,  briHant  briljantf,  analog', 
belifat',  ©lefant',  (Sn'tyufiaft',  eoen'tueH',  gami'lie, 
gonta'ne,  6$o!ola'be,  $a!a'o;  2ltf)en',  gloreng', 
Xirol',  Sta'liett-  W  As  m  English,  some  words  still 
vacillate  between  the  foreign  and  the  native  stress :  DJfatna, 
$apa,  Xaba!,  paletot,  the  names  ^ofyann,  (gugen,  &c.,  cf. 
R  ».  ^arnerab  and  ©atat  generally  have  foreign  stress,  and 
Mnapee,  $anet)a§,  &c.,  native,  see  §  365,  2  R.  So  2lu'guft 
'Augustus',  but  Sluguf'te  'Augusta';  in  the  name  of  the 
month  the  foreign  stress,  once  lost,  has  been  restored, 
2luguft'.  9J£a'rie  and  ©o'pfyie  for  9Jtorief  or  5Rart'e,  &c.  (see 
§  3i4=ie)  are  common  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
in  the  Midland  and  the  South,  and  in  South  Germany 
@milic  'emii'li,  Su'if(e),  9Ka'^ilb(c),  ^u'nigunb'(e),  &c.,  are 
common.  Some  of  these  were  originally  Germanic  names, 
§311,3.  (c]  The  South  favors  the  decrescendo  stress 
more  than  the  North,  both  in  native  words  (§§311,4,  330,  4) 
and  in  foreign :  ^palafi,  ^rottoir,  33onbon,  bureau,  9J£ama, 
^]apa,  &c.  Similarly  in  names:  2lnfbree§,  9Jla'ria,  &c.,  cf. 
above.  But  the  North-German  (or  foreign)  stress  is  often 
taught  in  Southern  schools. 

Remarks,  (a)  Those  who  regularly  say  $}3a'pa,  Sfta'tttd, 
often  unconsciously  shift  the  stress  to  the  last  syllable,  as 
shown  in  §  364,  i  a  &  6,  or  displace  it,  §  306,  2  end.  For 
^apa'cfyen,  &c.,  see  §  311, 2. 

(b]  The  chief  stress  on  the  final  syllable  of  an  adopted 
word  may  sometimes  change  places  with  the  initial  secondary 
stress,  according  to  §  278, 1. 1 :  ©e'neral'  and  ©e'netul'  OOU 
HRoIt'fe  but  ©en'eral  2BoIt'fe.  ^af'tor.  or  ^aftor'  but  usually 
^af'tor  ©b|'e,  §  314  =or  i.  portion'  but  often  (Sine  ^Sor'tton 
^af'fee.  Many  who  say  ^O^ann',  &c.  (§  313  6)  when  the  first 
name  only  is  used,  say  ^o'hann  33raurne,  &c.,  cf.  §  366  N  i  R. 

(r)  Inversely,  some  South-West  Germans,  who  generally 
stress  Christian  names  on  the  first  syllable  (c  above),  shift 
the  stress  when  the  Christian  name  is  added  to  the  family 
name  (§  277*  R) :  9tun'ner  2lnbree3',  Sel'Iicam  2ftatbUb',  &c 

(d)  See  §  316,  also  §  332. 
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314.  Here  may  be  given  those  endings  that  usually  do 
or  do  not  have  the  stress,  as  indicated  :  they  include  acci- 
dental endings  as  well  as  true  suffixes  and  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  for  the  most  part  according  to  the  vowel. 
For  words  with  German  suffixes  added  to  foreign  stems  see 
§  311*  2- 

=a'bc:  23aflabe,  Sarrifabe,  Sfyarabe,  ©cfyofolabe,  Stmonabe. 
=a'ge   (pronounced  dj?)  :    23agage,   Gourage,   ©tage,  ^}affage, 

^Mantage,  and  even  English  Drainage  drenajz  (§312  R  2). 
=a('  :  Slrfenal,  ©eneral  (§  313  R  <*),  fyorijontal  (§316  end),  tolo- 

nial,  Sineal,    lofal,   Ritual,   umuerfal  ;   but   KaYneual', 
and  the  names  of   animals  @a'tnal,  sJ?ar'n)al, 


00':  toftan,    detail,  ^ratuall,    SSafaK  ;    but    not   the  two 
originally  Germanic  words  sIRar'fd^aIl'  (but  see  §  364,  i), 


=att.   (i)  Words  with  Latin  -an(e}us,  etc.,  have  an'  \ 

^aftellan,  fpontan,  Julian  (even  a  few  with  Latin  -anus, 
-anum  :  Organ,  Ocean,  but  see  also  2  below)  ;  similarly, 
many  from  Low  Latin  or  Romance  :  Kaplan,  ©afriftan, 
©opran,  9JJar§tpan,  Orfan  (ultimately  an  Indian  word). 
(2)  Some  words  that  have  long  been  in  the  language 
are  now  generally  stressed  on  the  first  syllable  (§  312): 
33albrian,  ©njtan,  ^awan,  ^pelifan,  %f)i)mian,  and 
usually  Ocean  (^pci'an,  Sli'tan  or  ^itan'  are  from  Latin 
-an),  and  the  French  G^ar'latan'.  (3)  Words  from  the 
Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  &c.,  usually  stress  the  first 
syllable  in  German  :  Sunmn,  dragoman,  kaftan, 
(or  =ran'),  6affian  (or  =an'),  ©afran,  ©atHn, 
For  Senia'tl)an  see  Word-List,  for  Slltan,  §  315. 

=attb  cf.  =ant. 

=a'nc:  G^tfane,  ^araroane,  s3J?embran(e),  ^artifane. 

*$!\\t:  2)omane,  g^"^^/  SJiigra'ne. 
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=6'ncr:  Snbianct,  $uritaner,  3tepublitaner. 

-antf  :  Slbjutant,  £)tamant,  elegant,  £onfonant,  $ebant  (so  too 
(Sjammanb,  $onftrmanb,  and  ©ouwernan'te,  $artan'te, 
etc.);  but  SDe'mant,  SDo'rant,  Seut'nant,  and  often 


Mian^,  ©leganj,  $onfonan$,  ©ubftan^;  but 


:  Stograpl),  ^^otograp^  ;  but  Hebrew  ©e'rapl). 
The    a   is  stressed  if   stressed  in  Latin   (or  in   Late 
Latin):    ©jemplar',  3jm>eirtar^   ^ommentar';    and   even 
JBarbar';   but  ^ef'tar.     2lltar  wavers,  see  §  315.     For 
3anuar,  &c.,  see  §  316.     Observe  Slavic  §ofpobar'  and 
Hungarian  §ufar','but  Turkish  $a'mar,  Indian 
:  familiar,  popular,  Selretar. 


=ttft'  :  (Sntyujtaft,  ^ontraft,  ^alaft,  also  ^al'aft,  especially  in 
South  Germany.  Sal'Iaft,  really  a  Low-German 
compound,  is  often  stressed  on  the  last  syllable, 

§3i2R2. 
=af.    Stressed    if  stressed  in   Latin:    3)emoti;at',  S)uplifat', 

^onfulat',   $tratf-     not    in    the   verbal    forms    ^e'reat, 

SBa'fat,  SBi'oat. 

-at1  :    2)iat,  §umanita't,  Unioerfttdt. 
-£  or  =ce'  :    2lttad)e,  goupe',  2lrmee,  (E^aufjee,  3bee,  ^omttee; 

but  ^an'apee'. 
=ei'  :   Sitanei,  ©pegerei,  and  the  numerous  German  words  with 

this    ending    or    its   extensions,    =cld',   =etei',    §  311,  s 

but  often  So'relei',  which  is  not  a  derivative  in  =ei. 
=cf'and=c'fe:  2lpotl)efe,  Sibliot^e!,  Slopefe,  ©djartefe. 
'tW  :  2lrd)iie!i,  ^Dialeft,  Snfeft,  Dbjeft  (§316  end),  perfeft',  but 

in  grammar  ^erfeft'(um)  or  ^er'feft(um),  see  §  316. 
*tW  :  SDuell,  Rafted,  oriijineH,  reell,  and  even  English 

(§312  R2)  ;  so  too  §otel. 
=el'(c:  Sitabelle, 
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=entf  :  Accent,  2lgent,  intelligent,  ©tubent  ;  but  SBar'djent  has 
become  Germanized.  For  Dccibent  see  §  316. 

=cnj'  :  SDtffereng,  grequeng,  ©entenj,  <3equeng  (but  often 
©e'queng  in  whist,  as  in  English).  Qwnteffeng  now 
generally  has  chief  stress  on  the  first  syllable  and 
secondary  on  the  last. 


=et'  :  2llpt)abet,  hornet,  ^rop^et  ;  but  £>e'bet,  and  Saf'fet  or 
Xaft.  For  Subget  see  the  Word-List. 

*et(t)'  :  Siflet,  $)uett,  Sajarett. 

--ct'te:  (gttfette,  Colette,  toilette. 

=cut'  :  ©ouuerneur,  Siqueur,  9JJall)eur. 

=8tamm'  :  5Ronogramm,  ^rogramm.  For  §e!togramm,  Hilo= 
gramm,  &c.,  see  §  316. 

s\t:  Words  in  ;te  —  cf.  §§  201  Ns,  202  —  (i)  often  have  Latin 
stress  and  the  =te  =  to,  jz  or  j<?  :  Sef'tte,  gami'Ue, 
9?eli'quie,  &c.  (only  in  the  plural:  ge'rien,  ^atura'lten, 
etc.)  ;  some  abstracts,  ©lo'rte,  ©ra'§ie,  &c.  ;  names  of 
plants,  3lla^te,  Slja'lte,  &c.;  proper  names,  (Smi'lie, 
3tofaflte,  &c.;  (2)  but  more  frequently  they  have 
French  stress  (especially  many  abstracts  and  names 
of  sciences)  and  the  =te  is  pronounced  if  :  2lnarrf)ie', 
9JJe'land^olief,  ©enie',  ©arantte',  3e'«ewonic',  pi.  =i'en 
(or  Latin  =o'nte,  pi.  =o'nten),  ^pl)ilologte',  ©allerte', 
^opie',  3)Jartef,  @opl)te',  or  with  Latin  stress  9JJari'e, 
<Sopl)i'e  (see  also  §  313  end).  Observe  ©el'Iene'. 

sJCU  is  preceded  by  the  stress  when  from  Latin  -ia  : 
Sta'lten,  (Spa'nien,  so  in  the  plural  :  ©tu'bien,  $aptta'= 
lien  ;  also  in  a  few  that  do  not  have  -ia  in  Latin  : 
ge'rien,  ©e'nien,  &c.  For  ^partten,  etc.,  cf.  =te  above. 

mv  is  usually  stressed  :  (i)  pronounced  Ir  (§  202):  33ar= 
bier,  3un>elier,  $latner,  banter,  Dffigier,  papier,  &c.  ; 
(2)  pronounced/?'  (§  202)  :  Sltelter,  Sanquter,  Dottier, 
Rentier.  But  (pronounced  yr,  j-r,  or  rr,  §  201  N  3  and 
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p.  128  N  5)  :  gUbuf'tter,  Wg'ier,  SJtofoa'fter  (also  -z*V), 
©au'rier  and  names  of  peoples  like  (Spa'nier,  Sel'gter. 

sie'ren  :  btSputieren,  parlteren,  turmeren.  Most  of  the  verbs 
ending  in  =ieren  were  not  adopted  from  the  French,  but 
formed  in  German  (from  foreign  or  native  stems)  in 
imitation  of  such  as  were  adopted,  or  as  the  equivalents 
of  foreign  verbs  with  various  endings  :  ftolgieren,  jlal- 
pieren,  ftrapajteren. 

-it.  Words  in  =!l  —  cf.  §  201  N6  —  (i)  often  have  Latin 
stress:  Slrfe'ml,  @f)ro'ntl,  9JJe'tril,  ^oe'tif,  S^eto'rtl, 
$£ed)'nil,  and  now  generally  ©rammat'tl;  (2)  sometimes, 
variable  stress  :  Sirttyme'tif  or  =ttf,  9Jtetaprjr)'fil  or  =fil', 
still,  usually  9Jlatr;emattl'  ;  (3)  but  only  French  stress  in 
SRepublit',  5Kofaif  (but  mofa'ifd)),  ^olitif  (but  ^ol?'= 
tiler),  ^at^olif  (but  fat^o'Itfc^),  and  in  most  dissyllables  : 
gabrtf,  ^ritif,  &c.  —  3Jto'fif  and  «P^'ftt,  still  heard  in 
South  Germany,  are  antiquated.  Observe  Qua'bruplif, 
Outn'tupltf,  §  316. 

=t!er  (§  311,  2)  is  preceded  by  the  stress  :  $rif  tiler,  3ftu'  filer, 
^rj'filer,  &c.,  in  spite  of  $ritif,  &c.,  §  315  R. 

=U'  :  cbtl,  (grjl,  fubttl. 

Mtt'  :  ^amin,  ^Jtebtjtn,  especially  chemicals  :  ^armin,  @f)inm, 
Xerpenttn,  &c.  ;  and  Slavic  names  :  33erltn,  ©tettin,  &c. 
Salbac^tn,  Sombaftn,  ^Salabin  or  ^alattn  'paladin'  or 
*  knight  '  (but  ^alattn'  '  palatine  '  or  *  fur  tippet  ')  stress 
the  first  or  the   last  syllable,   §arlel!n  only  the  first, 
S)elpfytn  usually  the  last.      Cf.  §  311,  4- 
Goufine,  ©arbtne,  9ftafd)ine. 
Sllejanbrtner,  ^apuginer. 
Slultion,  Religion,  3Sifton. 


©goift,  Surtft,  ©op^ift  ;  but  So'ftft.  Most  words  in 
*i\t  were  not  adopted  from  French  and  (Low)  Latin, 
but  have  been  formed  in  German  from  foreign  or  native 
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(§311,1)    stems:    Selletrift,    glotift,    ©ermanift.     For 

$entift  cf.  §  312  R  2. 
*ij'ter :  Snifter,  SRegiftw. 
*W  (§  201  N  6) :  Slfomt,  Slppetit,  Sefuit,  profit.  But  usually 

©an'ffrtt,  and  the  verbal  forms  $)e'fictt,  ga'cft,  ^ro'ftt. 
'W :   maffit),  ^Jlotit),  naiu,  pofitit),  relatit),  aftit),  sJJominatu), 

etc.,  but  see  §  316. 


:  ©pifobe,  $ommobe,  marobe. 

:  dialog,  Xfyeolog(e)  Stjnagoge.    But  Dr'Ibg'  in 
fdjiff  <the  Dutch. 

=oirf  (§  213  c) :  SBouboir,  Memoir,  Xrottoir — also  X.rot'toit 
in  South  Germany. 

*W  :  frwol/  9Jtonop0l,  (Symbol.     But  2ll'!o^5l. 

=5nt' 1  Slfttonotti,  3^^^/  ©pntptotn. 

son1 :  SBaron,  Canton,  $erfon,  and  cf.  =ion.  But  Sa'r^ton 
and  $of'tifl(i)on  or  «poftiU(i)onf  (or  -orf). 

spit,  (i)  In  French  words,  §  207  N,  =on  is  pronounced  orj 
and  is  usually  stressed  :  Walton,  33onbon  (also  Son'bon'), 
©alon,  but  $a't)illon  or  =on'. 

(2)  in   Greek    words    and    some    others,    =on   is    pro- 
nounced on  and  is  usually  not  stressed  :  2lfrof'tt<i)on, 
[/  £o'lon  and  ©emtfo'Ion,  Sej'ilon,  ^3cm'tfyeon. 

Ranone,  9Jlelone. 

:  §eliotrop,  9Jttfroffop,  TOfant^rop. 
(i)  Most  words  ending  in  =or  are  directly  from  the 
Latin  and,  retaining  the  full  Latin  form,  do  not  stress 
the  final  syllable  :  Softer,  Sntpera'tor,  ^rofef'for  (§  366, 
N  i,  R),  ^re'bitor,  ©e'mor,  ©upe'rior;  but  some,  through 
the  influence  of  related  forms  (see  §  315)  and  of  the 
Romance  words  in  2  below,  have  come  to  stress  the 
last  syllable,  so  §umor,  Stumor,  often  Slutor,  sometimes 
gaftor,  not  so  often  (Saftor.  For  $aftor  see  also 
§313  R*. 
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(2)  Words  in  =or  from  the  Romance  languages  (which 
present  the  Latin  accusative  case,  cf.  §315)  have  the 
stress  on  the  last  syllable  :  $ontor,  9Jlajor,  9J?atabor, 
Xenor,  Xrefor;  but  ^or'ribor  usually  has  the  Germanic 
stress,  §  312. 
=0§'  (i)  in  adjectives  <the  Latin  (-osus):  jamo§, 


(2)  is  not  stressed  in  nouns  <  the  Greek  (-o?)  : 


=5'fc:  Slprifofe,  £>tagnofe,  sJJ£atrofe. 
=ott'  :  SBanfrott,  bigott,  ^ompott. 

(1)  =utf:  (<  Latin  -urd}\  £ttltur,  Sitteratur, 

(2)  -\\\  :  is  not  stressed  :  Slugur,  ^urpur,  but  3ljur'  or 
=iifrc:  SBrofdjiire,  Seltiire,  Xourniire. 

'-ut'  :  a&folut,  3nftitut, 


315.  In  some  languages  the  stress  of  related  words  or 
of  different  forms  of  the  same  word  varies  according  to  the 
number  and  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  in  a  word. 
This  peculiarity  is  often  followed  or  imitated  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  words  adopted  from  those  languages.  Latin  words 
in  -or  stress  the  o  in  the  plural,  so  German  £)of'tor  but 
2)o!to'ren,  <Se'nior  but  <3emo'ren  ;  similarly  Seniorcit',  Slt'laS 
Sltlan'ten,  £)ti'mon  £)timo'nen  =ifd),  £li'ma  flima'tifd),  SBal'fam 
balfa'mtfrf),  §e'rog  ^ero'ifd),  S't^er  at^e'rifc^,  Gtyo'Iera  6^ole'= 
rtler  c^ole'rifdj),  ^u'merug  nume'rifi^.  Also  Sl'raOer  (but  cf. 
Word-List)  Slra'bertn  ara'bifdj),  ©a'tan  and  <Sul'tcm  (but  cf. 
§  364,  i  a)  have  plural  -'tane  or  -ta'ne,  so  (Sul'tanin  or 
Sulta'ttirt.  Observe  211'tar  or  Slltar',  usually  2Utan', 
or  Slutor',  like  the  plural,  cf.  §  314  =or. 


Remark,  flatfjolif  fat^o'Iifd^,  ^^fif  ^3^'fifer,  &c.,  are 
due  to  a  vacillation  between  French  and  Latin  stress,  cf.  =if 
in  §  314>  §  311*2,  also  §  312  R  i. 
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316.  In   words   which   are  often  contrasted,   the  stress 
may  be  changed    according  to  §  273  R:    9l5'minatu>'  ©g'= 
nittt)'  $a'tu>'   Slc'cufattt)'  or  9lccu'fattt)'  (§.366  N  2),    6ub'= 
ftantto'   2lb  jeftfo',    3n'bifatu>'    3n'fmittt>',     «paf'fu>'    2K'tu>', 
©insular'  pn'ral',  ge'mim'num  SDte'fuli'num,  ©ub'trafjenb' 
Wnuenb',    §e!'togramm'    $t'logratnm',    D'rient'    Dc'cibent', 
Slr'tiflerie'  Sn'fanterie',   Sa'nuar'  ge'bruar',  &c.,  §  144^*. 
But  all  these,   especially   when    not   contrasted,  also  have 
their  natural  stress:    ^o'minatio',  plural',    2lr'ttllerte',  &c.; 
and  some  such  words  rarely  have  the  changed  stress  unless 
a  contrast  is  in  mind,  for  example,  fyori§ontal  uertiM,  @ub= 
jelt  Dbjeft.     ©emifo'Ion  rarely  transfers  the   stress  to  the 
first  member,  as  is  now  regularly  done  in  English.     Cf.  also 
§313  R*. 

For  German  derivatives  of  adopted  words  see  §  311,  2. 

2)  COMPOSITION     §§  317-332 

a)    NATIVE    WORDS 
GENERAL    PRINCIPLE 

317.  It  is   a  general  rule  for  the  stress  of  compound 
words,    that    compound    nouns    (that   is,   substantives    and 
adjectives)  have  the  chief  stress  on  the  first  member,  while 
compound  verbs  have  it  on  the  second.     In  each  member, 
that    syllable   generally    has    the    stress    which    would    be 
stressed  in  the  simple  word,  §  362,  but  cf.  §§  363-4.     The 
secondary  stress  is  generally  stronger  in  compounds  than  in 
derivatives,  §  263,  N  i. 

£anbf=t)olf,  Se'ben^roei'fe,  lte'be=t)olT,  be^bl'fem,  mijj'= 
Ung'en,  SHifj'geftalt',  TOpU'bimg,  £>urd)'gang',  <5en>elat'* 
ttwrff ,  Subila'umHet'er,  2lrmee'=corp§'  (§  332,  N  i).  Com- 
pare Slnt'roort',  S3ei'=fptelf,  and  Ur'=teil'  with  ettMpred)'en, 
&e=$a()'len,  er=tei'Ien,  §  321.  For  the  separable-  compound 
verbs  see  §§  341,  318  e. 
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318.  (a)  The  difference  in  the  stress  of  compound 
nouns  and  compound  verbs  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  in 
most  compound  nouns  it  is  the  first  member  that  has  chief 
significance,  and  in  most  verbs,  the  second  member,  (b) 
When  the  idea  expressed  by  the  first  member  of  a  com- 
pound noun  is  no  longer  important,  the  first  member  is 
generally  omitted  (compare  §au§fd()luffel  with  Srfjliiffel). 
When  convention  requires  the  retention  of  the  first  member 
after  the  full  need  of  it  is  past,  the  stress  tends  to  shift  to 
the  following  member,  cf.  §  331,  2«,  and  some  other  cases  in 
§§321  &c.  (c)  Nouns  that  are  often  used  as  the  second 
member  of  a  compound,  are  apt  to  get  a  less  definite  mean- 
ing and  to  fall  into  the  category  of  suffixes  (§  309)  ;  thus 
2Beife  in  au§narjm3tt)eif  e,  Xeil  in  SSicrtel,  also  the  German 
equivalents  of  like  and  doom  in  freunb  ltd)  '  friend  1  y ', 
^bnigtutn  'kingdom',  etc.  (//)  The  elements  (be=  ent= 
er=  ge=  Der=  §er=)  that  originally  combined  with  verbs,  were 
few  in  number  and  denoted  only  position,  or  direction,  etc. 
(§  292,  3);  in  composition  their  force  became  more  and 
more  indefinite  and  consequently  their  stress,  like  that  of 
anaemic  words,  suffixes,  and  inflectional  endings  (§  309), 
became  weaker  until  it  quite  disappeared.  See  §  321. 
(e)  The  number  of  these  verbs  was  later  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  prefix  mt{$=,  the  predicate  adjective  t)od,  and 
certain  adverbs — bitrrf),  fyinter,  u'ber,  urn,  unter,  trnber  and 
roieber —  which  were  often  used  with  verbs,  §  341,  in  some 
cases  underwent  a  similar  weakening  of  force  and  stress 
until  they  were  all  regarded  and  treated  as  prefixes 
(§341,1-5):  bitrd) 'bring' en  'penetrate'  transitive,  ii'berfe^'en 
'translate',  tme'berljo'len  'repeat',  Dolfbrtng'en  'complete', 
mifs'fycm'beln  'abuse',  mi^'ra'ten 'miscarry'. 

Note  i.  —  On  the  principle  of  §27311,  some  compounds 
with  "mifc  (mifs'fycw'Mn  'do  amiss',  ntifi'ra'ten  'advise 
wrongly',  &c.)  have  come  to  stress  this  element  and,  like 
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separable  compound  verbs,  admit  511  and  ge=  between  the  two 
elements:  mi|j'su&an'beln,  mijj'gera'ten;  but  the  tnifc  is  not 
separated  (except  in  sport)  in  the  simple  tenses  :  ttufj'&cm'bdte, 
not  foanbelte  tni| ;  and  in  some  of  these  verbs  the  simple 
tenses  are  seldom  or  never  used.  Also  before  unstressed 
particles,  the  stress  falls  on  mtf}=:$u  mifj'tterftefyn'  or  mtjjf= 
SUDerfte&n',  mijj'beha'gen,  &c.  Thus  some  confusion  arose, 
and  in  other  verbs  (for  example,  mifjfoanbeltt  '  abuse ')  mifc 
often  gets  the  stress  in  the  infinitive  and  always  in  the 
perfect  participle  if  the  unstressed  ge=  is  used,  as  it  often 
is  (mtji'&an'beltt  or  mifj'han'beln,  pp.  mijj'&an'belt  or  gemif;r= 
fjan'belt). 

Note  2. —  In  empb'ren  em=  is  for  an,  the  verb  (and  con- 
sequently its  stress)  being  influenced  by  the  related  con- 
glomerate, enrpor',  §  353.  For  it>iU'fom'men,  nriU'fafo'ren, 
fro&'lotf'en,  see  §  319  i  R. 

Derivatives  from  Compounds 

319.  Derivatives  keep  the  stress  of  their  primitives ; 
thus:- 

i)  Verbs  derived  from  compound  nouns  keep  the  stress 
on  the  first  member  :  ant'ttjor'ten  (  <  2lrtt'tt)ort'  not  <  ant+ 
roorten),  ur'tei'Ien  <Ur'teil',  fyei'ra'ten  <  §ei'rat',  t)ergert)al'= 
ttgen  <  ©ettmlt',  frii^pcf'en  <  grii^ftuc!',  njet'terleud^'ten 
<  MHG  weterleich. 

Remarks. —  (a)  The  verb  fro&'lotf'en  (by  popular  ety- 
mology <  MHG  *vr5leichen  <  *vroleich  'song  of  rejoicing ', 
§128)  now  usually  conforms  to  §  317:  that  is,  frofo'Iocf'en. 
(b)  Following  the  analogy  of  verbs  like  frofolocfen  and  n)ei[= 
fagen  (apparently -<n)etfe  +  fagen,  but  really  <OHGwi33ago 
'  prophet ' ),  some  verbs  that  we  should  expect  to  find  under 
§  341,  usually  have  the  stress  on  the  first  member,  but  are  in- 
separable:  lieb'ciu'geln  =Io'fen  &c.  In  lob'prei'fen  =fmg'en 
&c.,  some  shift  chief  stress  to  the  second  syllable,  following 
the  analogy  of  the  verbs  in  §  317.  (c]  The  word  rotUfomtnen 
was  originally  an  adjective,  but  early  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  perfect  participle  and  was  later  stressed  ttrill'fom'men  by 
analogy  to  noll'fom'men  (2  below,  and  §  318*?).  The  verb 
ttrill'fah'ren  arose  by  analogy  to  MHG  willekiirn  ( <  willekur 
2BUI!ur),  but  it  now  often  follows  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  in 
§  317,  that  is,  nriU'fah'ren. 
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2)  Nouns  derived  from  compound  verbs  keep  the  stress 
on  the  second  member  :  @rtrag'  <  ertrag'en,  Skflet'bimg 
<beflet'ben,  befomm'lid)  <befom'men,  $oEen'ber  &  SBoKen'bung 
<  Dollen'ben,  §in'terlaf'fenfd^aft'  <fyin'terlaf'fen,  so  the  parti- 
cipial adjective  noflfom'men  (for  nott'fom'men  see  §  306, 2  end, 
and  for  nuflforn'men  R^  above).  But  observe  the  adjectives 
in  §  327,  and  see  §  311,  i  R. 

Remarks.  —  (a)  Still,  related  verb  and  noun  may  unite  in- 
dependently with  the  same  element,  especially  with  one  of 
those  which  form  the  separable  compound  verbs  (§  318*): 
SitraVfitay  burd&'ftedj'en,  Un'ter&attb'ler.  unter'fjan'beltt, 
lln'terfcfoieb'  unter'fdjei'ben.  (6)  And  later,  following  the 
analogy  of  these,  some  real  derivatives  (for  example,  Utt'ter? 
ricf)t'  <  un'terrtoyten,  3Ki^'faI'ten  <  mi^'fal'(en)  made  the 
same  distinction  between  verb  and  noun.  Similarly,  some 
people  now  say  ©nt'gelt'  for  ©ntgelt'  <  entgel'ten.  (c)  It  is 
often  hard  to  tell  whether  a  case  belongs  under  a  or  b. 


EXCEPTIONS  §§320-331 

320.  The  exceptions  to  the  law  stated  in  §  317  are  due 
to  various  influences,  the  chief  of  which  are  (a)  change  in 
the  value  of  words  and  parts  of  words,  and  the  consequent 
shift  of  significance  (§  267)  ;   (b}  mental  association  (§  273), 
that  is,  analogy  and  contrast;    and  (c)  rhythm  (§§  274  &c.). 

(a)  The  Verbal  Prefixes 

321.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  elements  of  the 
compound  nouns  Ur'teil',  Slnt'raort',  33ei'f«tel',  &c.,  have  been 
weakened  through  lack  of  stress  (§§  295,  113)  in  the  verbs 
er=teilert,    ent=fpred)en,    be^ahlen,  &c.     (V)  But  most  nouns 
assumed*  the  weak  unstressed  prefixes  of  the  verbs ;  more- 


*  This  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  verbs  related 
to  the  nouns,  but  can  also  have  been  caused  by  the  weakening  of  the 
prefix  even  in  nouns  when  a  strongly  stressed  syllable  like  un'?  pre- 
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over,  many  nouns  have  been  derived  from  compound  verbs 
and  naturally  retain  their  form  and  stress,  §  319.  (b)  We 
thus  come  to  have  the  important  exception  to  the  law 
stated  in  §  317  :  — 

Nouns .  (both  substantives  and  adjectives)  compounded 
with  the  verbal  prefixes  be=  emp=  ent=  er=  ge=  t)er=  $er=  have 
chief  stress  on  the  second  member.  Thus,  SSerllift'  net* 
Ue'ren,  ©ebot'  gebie'ten,  SBegitm',  ©nttof'fung,  erficht'lid),  &c. 

(l>)  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  Compounded  with  un* 

322.  i)  Words  compounded  with  un=  regularly  have  the 
chief  stress  upon  this  member;  but  in  adjectives  and 
adverbs  there  is  a  considerable  tendency  to  shift*  the  stress 
to  the  second  member.  In  this  matter  the  language  is  in  a 
state  of  transition,  -usage  varying  in  different  districts  and 
among  different  people.  In  fact,  the  same  word  is  often 
stressed  differently  by  the  same  person  according  to  the 
mood  he  is  in  (§§  306,  325),  or  according  as  he  has  or  has 
not  in  mind  the  corresponding  positive,  §  326.  The  stress 
may  also  vary  (for  example,  un'mtttelbcir  immittelbar') 
according  to  the  position  of  the  word,  §  278,  I.  «.  The 
tendency  to  shift  the  stress  is  most  pronounced  in  the 
North  (§  275, 3  j),  some  speakers  regularly  shifting  the  stress 
in  all  verbal  adjectives.  In  time  German  will  probably  yield 
entirely  to  this  tendency,  just  as  English  did  long  ago. 

2)  Various  influences  tend  to  promote  this  shift  (§  264  R), 
and  those  words  that  are  affected  by  two  or  more  of  these 


ceded,   t  '  '  becoming  f  ~  '  (§§  363,    364),    or   when    heavier    syllables 
followed,  as  was  almost  always  the  case,  §  277,  2. 

*  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  chief  stress  in  any  way  really 
passes  from  one  syllable  to  another  :  what  is  meant  is  that  the  chief 
stress  is  weakened,  and  the  secondary  stress,  already  resting  on  some 
other  syllable,  becomes  strengthened  so  that  it  is  now  the  chief  stress. 
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influences  more  readily  yield  than  those  that  are  subject  to 
but  one  of  them. 

(a)  In  many  cases  words  are  not  properly  compounds  of 
un=  and  an  adjective ;  for  example,  such  adjectives  as  au§= 
ftefylid),  abanberlid)  and  fdglid)  hardly  exist  except  as  they  are 
deduced  from  unauSftefylid),  £c.,  and  when  they  are  used  it 
is  almost  always  with  a  negative.  In  fact,  unaugftefyUd), 
imfaglid),  and  the  like  are  derived  directly  from  verbs,  the 
unstressed  im=  taking  the  place  of  the  weak  negative 
(§  292,  3^)  before  the  verb.  They  found  companionship 
among  the  like-stressed  verbal  derivatives :  erfdjrecf'lid), 
entfeij'Ud),  &c.  In  such  cases  it  is  hardly  proper  to  speak  of 
a  shift  of  stress,  for,  in  all  probability,  the  words  were  never 
stressed  in  any  other  way  (except  for  §§  325,  326,  i,  end) 
in  most  communities  where  the  stress  is  now  on  the  second 
member.  In  parts  of  the  South  the  stress  falls  on  wt=  by 
analogy  to  the  original  compounds  with  un=,  §  322,  i. 

(ff)  In  many  real  compounds  the  idea  of  the  whole  word, 
and  not  that  of  the  first  member,  has  come  to  be  the  one 
usually  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  (§  279),  and 
the  im=  therefore  fares  like  other  negatives,  §  292, 3  c.  More- 
over, the  influence  of  the  words  in  a  above  must  have  been 
considerable,  §  273.  But  see  also  §  326. 

(c)  The  rhythm  of  the  language,  or  rather  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  a  series  of  declining  stresses,  favored  the 
change,  see  §324  and  §363. 

323.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  common  of 
the  words  coming  under  §  322,  a«&£;  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  verbals  ending  in  =Iic^  and  =bar,  less  frequently 
in  =fam,  =tg,  =fyaft. 

unaban'berlid)  unbegreif'ltc^  imergriinb'Iidj 

unbefcfyreib'Ud)  unermef/lid) 

vtnentbefyr'lid)  unermitb'lid) 

imentgelt'lid)  unertrag'lid) 
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unoerbef  ferlic^ 
unuermetb'lidj) 
unroteDerbrtng'lid) 
unroiberfte^lid) 
unbenf'lid) 
unenb'lid) 
unglcwb'lirf) 
unmert'ltd) 
unmbg'ltd) 

wtfag'lid) 
unfterb'lid:) 
unrotQfur'lid) 
unabfer/bar 
unauffyalt'bar 
unbeftreit'bar 
unerfeij'bar 
umwberleg'bar 
unbenl'bar 

imfyor'bar 
unlaug'bar 
unnenn'bar 
unrett'bar 
imfcpt/bar 
imauffyait'fam 
unftrei'tig 
imga^lig 
imjroei'felfjaft 

Note.  In  words  like  uttergruttbltdE),  unbenflirf),  utt&eilbar, 
unftrettig,  chief  stress  falls  upon  a  syllable  that  would  have 
the  strongest  secondary  stress  if  utt=  had  the  chief.  But  in 
words  like  unabtinberltdj,  unau^fte^lid^,  unauffialtbar,  there 
has  been  a  weakening  of  the  stress  on  ab=  au3=  auf=  &c.  to 
the  advantage  of  the  following  heavy  syllable,  §§  277,  278  ; 
but  this  does  not  always  take  place  in  Uttbar'ftell'bar'  or 
un'bar'fteU'bar. 

324.  It  has  been  stated  (§322  c),  that  the  rhythm  of 
the  language  favors  the  change,  (a)  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  word  is  in  the  predicate  position  or  final 
(see  §  277  &  R)  and,  of  course,  those  words'  are  most 
affected  that  very  frequently  occur  in  this  position.  Of  the 
verbals,  cf.  @r  or  @§  ift  imbefcfyretblidh,  urtertrtigltdj,  unt)er= 
meiblid),  unmbglidj,  &c.  Frequent  use  in  the  predicate 
position  and  as  isolated  words  in  answers  and  the  like  is 
perhaps  the  only  reason  (besides  displacement,  §  325)  for  the 
shift  in  such  participles  and  common  adjectives  and  adverbs 
as  unbebtrtgt,  unerfjort,  unerlebt,  ungeftihr,  imgemein,  unldngft, 
urtmtttelbar'  (also  un'Idngft,  un'mittelbar) ;  in  unge^eu'er  the 
change  is  made  easier  by  the  unstressed  =er,  cf.  3,  end.  The 
tendency  to  shift  is,  of  course,  promoted  by  a  preceding 
emphatic  fefyr,  gan§,  or  total',  §  364,  i  b.  (b)  Some  speakers 
shift  the  stress  in  the  predicate,  but  stress  tm=  when  the 
word  is  used  attributively  (£)a3  Sim'mcr  iff  un^eij'bar,  but 
<£in  un^eij'ba'rcS  girn'mer),  §§  2773,  278,  i«;  or,  if  they 
shift  the  stress  when  the  word  is  used  attributively,  it  is 
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only  before  a  word  beginning  with  an  unstressed  syllable, 
and  hence  especially  in  adverbs  before  participles  beginning 
with  ge=  ent=  »er=  &c.  Thus  some  say  un'gemein'  fdjbn'  but 
un'gemein'  befcmnt',  un'gern'  getfycm'  (cf.  also  N  2),  &c. 

Note  i.  Participles  and  common  adjectives  and  adverbs 
generally  give  chief  stress  to  the  tm=  (un'befdttnt',  un'tv? 
qttidt',  un'gemef'feu,  un'an'gettehm',  &c.);  for  unbebtngt,  &c., 
cf.  a  above.  This  is  also  true  of  the  perfect  participles  of 
separable  compound  verbs ;  but  some  speakers  shift  the 
stress,  usually,  however,  to  the  adverb,  not  to  the  verbal 
stem:  un'an'gefod)'ten,  im'auf'gefor'bert,  &c.,  or  iin'an'ge- 
fotfj'ten,  un'auf'gefor'bert,  and  usually  un'oorljer'gejefi'en. 

Note  2.  Words  that  usually  do  not  shift  may  do  so  at 
times  after  a  very  heavy  stress  :  fe&r  iin't)0rfirf)'tig,  fefir 
ungern'  (cf.  also  §  324  end),  &c. 

325.  Displacement  of  stress  (§§  304,  306)  is,  of  course, 
totally  different   from  shift  of  stress  (§322  ft),  yet  it  helps 
to  keep  up  a  vacillation  of  usage  in  the  pronunciation  of 
many  of   these  words.     Those  that  are  often  uttered  with 
emphasis,  especially  when   more   or  less  conventional  (see 
§  306,  2),  are  often  heard  with  displaced  stress :    compare 
@r  tft   im'au§ftel)'lid)  j    with    3$  faun  il)n  ntdjt   attS'fteh'en ! 
§  341  N;     In  a  community  in  which  the  shifted  stress  has 
become  established  (for  example,  unerfybrt'),  displacement 
brings  the  stress  upon  urt=  (un'erfybrt)  ;  but  where  un'erfyort 
is  the  rule,  unerfyort'  may  be  due  to  displacement,  §327  R<*. 

326.  i)   If  there  is  a  corresponding  positive  adjective  in 
very  common  use,  chief  stress  usually  falls  on  the  negative 
prefix  (§  273  R) :  im'gebrtiucfyUd),  un'gehorfam,  un'aitfmerifam, 
un'glaubig,  un'fdjdblid),   im'nbtig  (but  see  §  364,  i  *),  un'be^ 
quern,   un'beltebt.     And,  of  course,   any  one  of  the  words 
that  usually  have  shifted  stress  may  occasionally  stress  un= 
according  to  §  273  R. 

2)   But  there  are  also  other  adjectives  that  usually  stress 
the  im=,  §  322  :   (a)  although  the  form  without  un-  is  not  in 
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common  use,  for  example,  tm'pafj'ltd),  and  (fr)  if  in  common 
use,  even  if  it  does  not  mean  the  opposite  of  the  form  in 
im-,  for  example,  un'befyiilflidj. 

(c)  Other  Compound  Adjectives 

327.  The  stress  has  also  been  shifted  (§  322  &  ft)  in  a 
considerable  number  of  other  compound  adjectives  and 
adjectives  derived  from  compounds,  particularly  when  they 
end  in  =lirf),  less  often  in  =ig:  For  the  explanation  see 
§  322,  2.  As  in  the  case  of  adjectives  compounded  with  uri= 
(§  322,  i),  the  tendency  to  shift  the  stress  to  the  second 
member  is  most  pronounced  in  the  North,  §  275,  3  b. 

i)  =li<i):  Almost  always  ab'fcfyeu'Itd),  alTtag'lid),  beft'mbgf= 
ltd),  au'jseror'bentlid)  'exceptional'  or  'remarkable'  (but 
aurJ3eror'bentltd)er  ^kofef'for  *  associate  professor  ',  in  contrast 
to  orbentlidjer  ^rofeflor,  §  273  R),  Dor'treff'lid),  ab'fon'berltcf}, 
fyaupt'fatiyiid),  very  often  au'genbltcr'lid),  au'genfcfyettt'lid), 
roafyr'fcfyein'ltrf),  ii'berfdjroeng'lid)  ;  often  au§'briirf'lid),  abffid^tf= 
Ii<^,  auS'fu^r'lic^,  et'gentiim'Hc^  (some  speakers  distinguish 
between  ei'gentihn'ltd)  'characteristic'  and  et'gentiim'lid) 
'strange'),  wor'giig'Itd)  (but  ab'=  and  an'giig'lid))  ;  less  often 


fur'Iirf);  but  an'fang'Iid),  naa^'roeis'lid^,  ^u'gdng'Itd^,  &c. 

2)  =tg  :  Always  brei'fal'tig  when  equivalent  to  breieinig 
(§§  334>  344)  'triune',  not  always  when  meaning  'three- 
fold'; generally  ba¥m'|er'§ig,  tt)a^r't)af'tig,  leib'^aftig,  tei(f= 
^af'tig  ;  often  gliicf'fe'lig  ;  less  often  fyod)'fe'Iig,  f)olb'feflig 
(always  Ieutrfe'ItC[),  frei'tDinig,  in'brim'ftig,  ^od^'rour'btg, 
gro^'mac^'tig  (but  gro^'mii'tig),  not'roen'btg  (see  §  364,  i  3), 
sometimes  arm'fe'ltg,  auf'rtd^'tig,  gu'fiinftig;  but  ab'fyang'tg, 
gut^er'^ig,  ^od^^er'gig,  nad^'Iaf'fig,  &c.  Observe  atl'mac^ftig, 
in  which  aH=  only  intensifies  the  meaning  of  mcidjttg,  but 
aU'fei'tig,  in  which  aK=  is  essential  to  the  meaning-. 
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3)  Regularly  aH'tt)tf^enb,  often  au3'gegeid)'net  (but  the 
perfect  participle  auS'ge^eidj'net),  cmS'nefy'menb,  leib'ei'gen. 
But  an'fyal'tenb,  ein'nefy'menb,  ar'bett'fam'  or  ar/beit'fam'  (see 
§  365>  sO ;  and  many  still  say  fort'nmfy'renb,  of'fenbar',  etc., 
at  least  when  the  word  is  not  before  a  pause,  §  277  R  &  2, 
or  very  emphatic,  §  325.  For  t)olTfom'men  cf.  §  319,2,  for 
witt'fom'men  cf.  §  319,  i  R  c. 

Remarks,  (a)  In  almost  every  one  of  the  words  in  i,  2,  3,  the 
stress  may  occasionally  be  put  on  the  first  member  in  accord- 
ance with  §  273  R  or  §§  303,  304,  by  persons  who  usually  put 
it  on  the  second,  cf.  DoU'fom'men,  §  306, 2  end.  (6)  On  the  other 
hand,  other  compounds  than  those  above  may  occasionally 
stress  the  second  member  because  of  transfer  (§  303)  or  dis- 
placement of  stress  (§§  304,  306,  2) :  @§  ift  ftt'bel — hdftf,  ttWS> 
bas>  mir  &ilft.  @in  ab' — gefeimfter  ©c&itrfe  !  Cf.  §  325. 

328.  The  stress  in  alt'tn'bifcf),   alt'fad&'ftW/  alt'nor'bifd), 
alt'eng'lifd),  &c.,   is  due  to  the  fact  that  speakers  oftener 
compare  one  of  these  languages  with  others  than  the  early 
stage  with  later  stages  of  the  same  language.     In  speaking 
of  the   native  language   and  of  later   stages   of   other   lan- 
guages, the  first  member  receives  the  chief  stress,  alt'l)0dj'= 
beutfcf)'    or    alt'tyodj'beutfdj',    mtt'teleng'ltfd),     &c.     Should, 
however,  altengltfd),  for  example,  be  contrasted  with  mittel= 
engltfd)   or  neuenglifcf),   it  is  generally  stressed  alt'eng'lifd). 
Like   alt'ftidj)'ftfd)  we  have  alt'franf'ifd)  'old  Frankish ',  but 
alt'frtint'tfd)  'old-fashioned',  the  original  meaning  of  =frcinfifd) 
being  quite  lost. 

329.  In   a   number   of   compound    adjectives,   the  first 
member  of  which  is  intended  to  express  a  high  degree  of 
the  quality,  an  emphatic  secondary  stress  is  often  placed 
upon  the  second  member.     This  emphatic  stress  frequently 
equals,  however,  or  even  surpasses  the  stress  on  the  first 
member,*  especially  if  the  idea  of  the  second  member  has 


*  This  accentuation  is,  however,  not  universal,  many  placing  only  the 
usual  secondary  stress  on  the  second  member.     Those  who  stress  the 
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not  already  been  expressed  or  suggested  :  ftorfbltnb,  ftodftcwb, 
totlran!,  fteirireid),  fteinalt,  uralt,  urplbijlirf),  blutjung,  blutarm, 
mau3rf)enftill,  maufetot,  bliijbumm,  borfbumm,  er^bumm,  tt)ilb= 
fremb,  grunbbrat),  =efyrltd),  =falfd),  fpottbiflig,  !er§engrabe,  !o^l= 
fdjtDar^,  fcfcneeroeift,  feuerrot,  et§!alt,  nwnberfcpn,  fyer^ieb, 
f)er$(aIier)Uebft,  mut'terfee'lenaUein',  roelt'befannt',  but  often 
roelt'befcmnt'  and  always  ftabt'belannt',  the  first  member 
having  its  original  meaning.  For  ur'fpriing'lid)  etc.,  see 
§  327.  Cf.  §  289,  2  N  end,  and  §  330,  2. 

Note.  In  such  emphatic  compounds,  the  chief  stress  is 
usually  heavier  than  the  chief  stress  in  an  ordinary  com- 
pound, §  263  end.  Moreover,  one  or  both  of  the  members 
are  generally  somewhat  prolonged  and  they  are  often  sepa- 
rated by  a  slight  pause.  Thus,  even  if  the  first  stress  be  the 
heavier,  these  emphatic  compounds  are  distinguished  from 
such  regular  compounds  as  ftein'reirf)'  '  rich  in  rock ',  blut'= 
arm'  'anaemic',  Jte'gelrot'  'brick-red',  etc. 

(d)  Substantives 

330.  i)  In  substantives,  the  principle  stated  in  §  277,  2 
seldom  prevails  over  the  traditional  stress  except  in  multi- 
compounds  ;  in  these  the  chief  stress  frequently  shifts 
(§322  ft)  to  the  member  before  the  last,  especially  if  the 
force  of  the  first  member  has  become  vague  or  unknown  or  is 
but  a  general  intensive.  Usually :  gtori'leid^nam, 
©rim'bon'nerStag,  Slfcfy'ermitt'rood),  D'ftermon'tag, 
fomVtag  and  ^alm'fonn'tag,  etc.,  SUFge'germmrt', 
|ieit"r;  often:  D'berforft'meifter  =poft'btrettion',  ©e'nerai>oft'= 
mei'fter,  §3i3R<5,  or  ©en'eral'po[t'mei'fter,  §364,1,  Sfteal'* 
fcfyulo'berleh'rer  (or  with  equal  stress  on  3ReaI=  and  ober=, 
§  263  N  6),  sometimes  $8erg'=  gelb'fyaupt'matm,  33t'cefelb'= 
roe'bel,  8anb'gerid)t§'bireftor  or  8arib'gerid)t§fbiret'tor  (even 
with  the  same  meaning),  D'bermiritar'ejam'ination^fom'mi^ 


second  member  most  heavily  usually  do  so  only  in  the  predicate,  §  277  R 
Cf.  also  §275,  3*. 
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fion'.    2Bte'bercm'naf)'me,  2Bie'bemu§'ful)r',  etc.,  belong  here 
or  follow  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  in  §  341,  2. 


Note.  In  %afy'Tce&  Wlo'natZ'  £a'ge3cmffang',  ?an'brud)' 
and  =en'be  ^ab'fcfylufc'  ;fdf)uifc',  ©on'nenauf'gang'  nm'tergang', 
etc.,  the  shift  is  due  to  both  §  277,  2  and  §  273  R  ;  but  some 
of  the  words  may  originally  have  been  conglomerates 
(§  333)-  The  words  are  also  heard  with  stress  on  the  first 
member. 

2)  There  are  not  many  substantives  like  the  adjectives  in 
§  329.     In   offensive   epithets   (5*3=   usually  has   secondary 
stress  :  Gj^'betrii'ger  =gau'ner  =gro'bicm  =fd)elm';   but  in  other 
compounds  it  receives  the  chief  stress  (Srg'en'gel,  (Sr^'bifcfy'of, 
logically  dtg^et'gog,   phonetically   @r/her§og',    §  364,  i  «,   or 
©r^er'gog',  §  364,  2.     In  §er^Iiebfte(r)  and  Heine's  §er^lieb= 
d)en,  the  chief  stress  usually  falls  on  the  second  member. 
Urenlel,   Urgrojimutter  (§364,  i*),  etc.,  generally  have  the 
chief   stress  on  the  first  member,  but  some  speakers  shift 
the   stress   in   some  of  .  these  words  according  to  §  364,2: 
Ur'afyn'fyerr',  Ur'en'felin'  (except  when  comparing  such  words 
as  Gmfelin  and  Urenfelin,  §  273  R). 

3)  Substantives  compounded  with  Un=  retain  the  stress 
on  the  first  member.     In  nearly  every  case  the  correspond- 
ing  simple    word    is    in    common    use.      Even    where    the 
meaning  has  changed,  the  stress  is  usually  retained  on  the 
prefix;  cf.  Un'menfcf)',  Un'gefyeu'er  'monster'  (but  un'gefyeu'er 
'very    large',    §   324,  «).     Observe,     however,    derivatives 
(§  319)  like  Un'mog'licfyteit'  <  im'mog'Iid)  (§  323),  except  by 
those  who  say  tm'mbg'lid).     For  un'geftifyr/  or  tm'gefcifyr'  as  a 
substantive,  cf.  §  344  R. 

4)  The    North-German     Siir  'germeister,    SRat's'fel'Ier    (at 
Bremen,  but  Slei'fel'Ier),  ^a'febut'terbrot',  9ttart'en?ir4'  and 
^e'trifird)'    (in    Rostock),    are   due    to   the    North-German 
tendency  to  shift  the  stress  to  the  second  member,  §  290,  4. 
Usage  is  divided  as  to  9?eujahr  ;    the  habit  of  placing  the 
chief  stress  on  the  second  member  doubtless  arose  through 
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the  use  of.  the  word  as  a  salutation,  §  277,2  &  iR  and 
§306,  2.  Cf.  also  §  359  R.  D'berlieu'tenant  (see  §  332  N  i) 
is  a  true  compound;  D'berftlieu' tenant  is  a  conglomerate 
with  the  modifier  following  the  modified  word  (§  287). 
•JBal'fydl'la  and  2BoTfii're  (taken  in  modern  times  from  the 
Norse)  have  a  stress  at  variance  with  the  old  Germanic, 
perhaps  through  the  influence  of  2Bal'pur'gi3,  with  its 
Latin  accentuation  (§  311,  3),  and  of  adopted  words  in 
=ure,  §  314;  but  observe  the  native  2Bal'ftatt'.  Cf.  also 

§  3IO>  '• 

Remark.  Those  English-speaking  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  employing  crescendo  stress  in  English  compound 
nouns  (especially  at  the  end  of  a  clause,  §  275,  3  c)  will  need 
to  guard  against  importing  this  stress  into  German;  thus, 
£)eutfcf)  u)ur  mein  ^aupt'farf)'  (not  iQaupt'fad/)  '  German  was 
my  major  study.' 

Geographical  Names 

331.  The  shifting  of  the  chief  stress  to  the  second 
member  of  a  compound  is  particularly  common  in  geo- 
graphical names,  even  when  these  are  used  as  personal 

names. 

Note.  It  is  not  practicable  here  to  attempt  to  make  a 
distinction  between  compounds  proper  and  conglomerates ; 
most  of  the  words  in  question  are  conglomerates.  Some  of 
them  —  for  example,  ©iebenburgen,  SBenigenjena,  &6wgs: 
brunnen,  etc. — may  have  sentence-stress  retained  in  con- 
glomerates, §  335.  But  many  such  conglomerates  came  to 
have  the  stress  of  real  compounds,  §  345,  for  example,  2UtPU= 
burg,  (gofoenftetn,  &c. ;  and  then  some  shifted  the  stress 
according  to  i  below. 

i)  (a)  In  a  compound  geographical  name,  the  meaning 
of  the  elements,  or  the  application  of  the  meaning,  is  gen- 
erally not  obvious.  One  or  both  of  the  elements  may  be 
foreign  and  not  understood.  If  the  form  is  familiar,  its 
application  may  be  fanciful  or  no  longer  appropriate,  and 
even  if  it  is  appropriate,  this  may  be  evident  only  to  a  per- 
son on  the  spot  and  perhaps  there  only  at  certain  seasons, 
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It  thus  comes  about  that  a  geographical  name  is  remem- 
bered as  a  whole  and  is  therefore  particularly  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  rhythm,  or  physical  conditions,  §  274  R  i  & 
§  275,  2,  3,  cf.  also  §  322,  26.  (b)  That  is,  unless  there  is 
some  reason  for  emphasizing  the  first  member,  the  chief 
stress  may  be  expected  to  shift  to  the  second  member. 
Shifting  is  most  common  in  compounds  in  ^born  =bronn 
=brii<f(ert)  =brurm(en)  =forbe  =fiirify  -^ty  =fyaufen  -munbe 
=roba  =robe  =rtwlbe  =roeiler  =roerber  =roertl) 


Ds'nabriic?',  @aar'=  Sroet'brucf'en,  (gcf'ernfor'be,  Sai'reuty', 
£irf)'temt)al'be,  ®o'naurr)ortf)',  -Jftari'enrner'ber,  (Srm'nemiin'be, 
2lp'pen§ellf,  grte'brirf)rVba.  Cf.  also  SBre'merfya'rjen,  ©aftein', 


3l'fenbitrgf,    $b'nig§tron'    (palace    in   Charlottenburg),  and 
(according  to  Minor)  2Btl'benbrudj)f,  ^er'gogenbuf^', 


Note.  Rhythm  and  ease  of  utterance  (§§  274  &c.)  do  not* 
always  favor  the  shift  of  stress  to  the  second  member  ;  they 
may  even,  under  certain  circumstances,  favor  the  restoration 
of  the  stress  to  the  first  member,  though  it  usually  falls  on 
the  second.  Thus  §o'&enloff)e,  auf  bem  ^o'&enjol'Iern,  &c. 
(c  below);  but  $itrft'  <Qo'&enlo'()e,  sometimes  33urg'  i£offien= 
jol'lern,  the  stress  on  $iirft  and  SBurg  being  weaker  than 
that  on  the  name,  according  to  §  287,  while  the  stress  on 
<£0l)en=  is  strengthened  according  to  §  278.  D'fterroal'be, 
§  277  b  &  2,  but  (in  speaking  of  the  same  place)  D'fterttwlb' 
bet  @l'ge,  the  stress  on  =roalb  being  weakened  before  @Ije, 
and  that  on  D(ter=  strengthened,  §  278. 

2)  In  relation  to  a  given  geographical  name,  people  are 
necessarily  divided  into  two  groups  of  nearly  equal  im- 
portance :  first  those  living  at  or  near  the  place,  second 
those  living  some  distance  from  it  and  usually  constituting 
the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  the  country.  If  diver- 
sity of  usage  arises  between  these  two  classes  (see  below), 
it  may  continue  or  one  usage  may  more  or  less  completely 
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prevail  over  the  other.  In  the  case  of  a  large  city,  whose 
name  is  in  the  mouths  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
any  local  tendency  to  shift  is  usually  overwhelmed  by  the 
general  usage,  thus  even  natives  of  the  place  say  §ei'belberg' 
only  occasionally.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  local  class  ex- 
tends over  a  large  area,  for  example,  a  province  or  the  nation 
itself,  its  usage  will  generally  prevail,  cf.  d  below.  The 
local  usage  will  ordinarily  prevail  also  in  the  case  of  a 
small  place,  which  is  seldom  mentioned  except  by  people 
who  live  in  or  near  it  or  who  have  visited  there  and  have 
thus  come  under  the  influence  of  the  local  usage  ;  for  exam- 
ples, see  i  b.  Cf.  also  §  274  R  i. 

(a)  The   development   of    diversity  of    usage    near    and 
away  from  a  place  may  be  illustrated  by  a  concrete  case. 
A   man  living  at  Osnabriick  or  in  its  neighborhood  hears 
this  name  oftener  than  all  other  names  of  towns  ending  in 
=briicf ;    hence  the   word  is  there  readily  understood  even 
when   the    chief    stress    has   been  removed  from   the  first 
member  to  the  last  (§  331,  i),  and  it  will  rarely  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  stress  back  to  the  first   member.     But  distant 
places  having  the  same  ending  are  distinguished  by  being 
stressed  on  the  first  member ;  and  this  is  just  the  way  that 
people  distant  from  Osnabriick  treat  that  name.    That  is,  in 
general,    a  place-name  ending  in  a  word  that  is  a  common 
ending  in  such  names,  is  likely  to  be  stressed  on  the  second 
member   in   and   about   the  place,  and  on  the  first  member 
away  from  there.     This  is  particularly  true  of  small  towns 
(cf.  2  above)  :  most  Germans  say  ^Biicf'eburg'  and  3ta'beberg', 
but  the  natives  and  their  neighbors  say  33itcf'eburg',  9ta'be= 
berg',  &c. 

(b)  On   the   other    hand,    if  the  names   of  a  number  of 
places  in  the  same  neighborhood  end  alike,  it  will  generally 
(see,  however,  note  below)  be  necessary  to  stress  the  first 
member  in   order  to  make  sure  which  of  several   possible 
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places  is  meant;  for  this  reason  the  many  Thuringian 
names  in  =leben  are  even  there  generally  stressed  on  the 
first  member,  and  the  natives  of  Stralsund  stress  the  name 
of  their  city  on  the  first  syllable  to  distinguish  the  word 
from  the  names  of  the  various  sounds  on  the  Baltic.  But 
as  the  name  Stralsund  alone  is  generally  known  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  stressed  on  the  second  syllable  by  most  Germans, 
§331,1-5.  So,  too,  Greifswald  is  stressed  ©reifg'ttwlb'  at 
home  in  distinction  from  the  names  of  local  woods,  but  as 
there  are  comparatively  few  names  of  large  towns  with  the 
ending  =rnalb,  the  name  is  generally  stressed  © 
(§  33  J>  l3)  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  See  also 
23aben  in  the  Word-List. 

Note.  But  even  in  the  same  neighborhood  place-names 
that  have  the  same  ending  may  receive  the  chief  stress  on 
the  second  member.  This  is  generally  true  of  names  whose 
second  member  contains  more  than  one  syllable,  the  first  of 
which  is  long  (for  example,  =forbe,  =ficwfett,  =robd,  fWCilbe, 
stt)eUer,  sroerber),  and  whose  first  member  contains  more 
than  one  syllable,  so  that  its  stressed  syllable  is  separated 
from  the  stressed  syllable  of  the  second  member  by  at  least 
one  weaker  syllable.  In  these  cases  the  physical  tendency  to 
shift  the  stress  is  particularly  strong  (§  277,  2,  &  cf.  §  310) 
and  the  secondary  stress  on  the  first  member  is  heavy  enough 
•  (§  263,  N  i  £)  to  make  that  member  distinct.  Similarly,  such 
names  as  ^e'na  an<^  -Sk'nigertje'na  are  in  themselves  so  dif- 
ferent that  there  is  generally  no  need  of  stressing  them 
differently. 

(V)  Moreover,  people  of  the  locality  often  find  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  such  names  as  C'berlo'qui^  and 
Un'terlo'qw£,  ©ro^^e'ringen  and  $lem'f)e'rirtgert,  and  the 
like,  as  between  2Ut'jtabt'  and  SReu'ftobt',  Dft'pmt'jjen  and 
2Beft'preu'fjen,  3Rorb'beutfd)'lanb  and  @iib'beutfrf)'lanb.  But 
at  a  distance  from  one  of  these  localities,  the  first  member 
is  less  distinctive  than  the  second,  for  there  are  many 
places  beginning  with  Dber=,  Unter=,  3Rieber=,  ©roJ5=,  Dft=, 
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&c.  Moreover,  while  the  names  of  the  pair  are 
known  and  used  locally,  often  only  one  of  the  two  is  known 
in  the  country  at  large  (this  is  true,  for  example,  of  the 
many  words  in  §o^en=,  the  little  town  below  the  castle 
being  comparatively  insignificant).  Hence  distinctness  as 
well  as  rhythm  demand  that  the  stress  be  placed  on  the 
second  member.  Unless  a  contrast  is  intended,  we  usually 
hear :  ©rofj'britcm'nien,  $leinVfien,  ^lorb'ame'rifa,  Dft'in'= 
bien,  Dft'frieg'Ianb,  D'beram'mergau',  ;fteu'bran'benburg', 
§o'f)enlo'l)e,  =tn>iel',  £c.  (but  §o^enftem',  for  §o'^enftein' 
would  suggest  fyofyen  (Stein),  Sllt'brei'fad)',  SUt'grie'cfyenlanb', 

(^/)  The  local  usage  has  become  more  or  less  general 
(see  §  331,2)  in  the- case  of  Un'teruwl'ben,  ^ie'berroalb',  bie 
sJtte'berton'be,  ^orb'beutfcfy'Ianb',  D'berbeutfc()'ianb',  Dft'=  and 
2Beft'pteu'|en.  Similarly,  Dftgoten,  Dftfranfen,  9lfyeinfran!en, 
&c.  generally  have  the  chief  stress  on  the  first  member ;  for 
when  that  member  is  expressed  there  is  usually  a  contrast 
in  mind. 

6)   ADOPTED    WORDS 

332.  Most  foreign  compound  words  appear  to  Germans 
as  simple  words  and  are  so  stressed.  A  few,  whose  com- 
position is  more  or  less  evident,  are  treated  like  native 
compound  words. 

a)  Compounds  in  tn=   (like  those  in  un=,  §  322),    when 
used   attributively,    frequently,    but    not    always,   have    the 
chief  stress  on  the  first  member,  provided  the  second  is 
familiar  as  an  independent  word,  §  273  R  :  often  in'btrett', 
tn'forreft',  inhuman',  illegal',  illiberal';  not  so  often  tl'legi= 
tint',  tn'fonfequent',  Sn'lonfequen^',  tm'perfotieir,  incompetent', 
Sn'fompeteng',  Sn'toleran^',  &c.     In  the  predicate  the  stress 
is  usually  on  the  second  member,  §  278  and  a,  also  §  324  b. 

b)  premier' Ueut'encmt    ©efon'belieut'encmt,  Gon'treab'ttmal' 
3Sifceab'miral',  ©ub'pri'or,  and  others  beginning  like  these, 
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So  the  artificial  formations  SBi'quabrat',  $o'fi(nu§,  ^o'fefan'te, 
&c.;  also  sometimes  X^er'mome'ter,  $i'logramm',  &c.,  2lm'pl)i= 
tfyea'ter,  oftener  2lmpl)i'tf)ea'ter,  &c.  Cf.  §  273  R. 

Note  i.  Some  of  these  are  not  foreign  compounds,  but 
German  compounds  of  foreign  elements  (2lrmeefcorp3f, 
$uridl' ftt I',  &c.)  or  of  native  and  foreign  elements 
lieut'enant,  9teal'fdju'le,  ^i'cefo'nig,  &c.). 

Note  2.  Though  common  words  like 
SBa'rome'ter,  &c.,  in  this  way  often  get  the  chief  stress  on  the 
first  syllable,  £)ta'meter  and  the  metrical  terms  Xetra'meter, 
^eja'meter,  &c.,  are  usually  stressed  like  their  Latin-Greek 
originals. 

3)  CONGLOMERATION  §§  333-366  , 

333'  i)  The  difference  between  a  genuine  compound  and 
a  conglomeration  of  words  often  juxtaposed,  is  generally 
easily  seen  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  example, 
when  the  first  element  has  the  form  of  a  genitive  :  Xa'gei^ 
an'fang,  ;)Jl0'nat3ab'fd)luf$  (§  330,  i  N).  Many  old  compounds 
are  historically  conglomerates,  but  were  so  early  felt  to  be 
single  words  that  they  have  the  old  decrescendo  stress, 
§  275,1:  -JRittag,  SBeifynacfyten,  &c.  Cf.  also  §  345.  Some 
words  have  but  recently  passed  from  one  category  to  the 
other :  so  ber  (jefyeime  3tat  >  ber  ©efyeim'rat' ;  others  are  still 
unsettled :  bie  Sang'etoei'Ie  and  bie  Sang'weil',  ^rau'femin'je, 
perhaps  more  generally  ^rau'femtn^e,  fid)  nneber  oerfbljnen 
(§  292, 3tf),  and  fid^  rrjie'bernerfb^nen. 

2)  There  are  derivatives  whose  stress  betrays  bases  more 
or  less  loosely  conglomerate:  thus  tag'tag'ltd)  formed  from 
Xag  fiir  ^a$  on  the  analogy  of  ttigltd)  from  Xag  ;  alt'teftament^ 
U(j  <  ba§  alte  Xeftament  (but  the  South-German  fondness 
for  decrescendo  stress  often  produces  the  accentuation 
alt'te[tament'li(i),  §349  N),  cf.  §344  end;  it'bernacfy'ten  <  iiber 
sJZad)t ;  2)reteinigfeit  and  breiemig  'triune'  formed  directly 
from  brei  and  etn ;  cf.  also  §  343  end. 
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(1)   NOUNS    AND    VERBS 
(a)  Conglomerates 

334.  Conglomerates   generally  keep   the  old   sentence- 
stress,  §§  279  &c.,  but  see  §  333  and  §  345. 

Adjective  and  Substantive 

335.  According  to  §  289  :   bie  Scmg'eroei'le  <  bie  lange 
•iKkile,    so    ber   2lr'mefiinfber,    ein   Slr'merfuVber  .  '  convicted 
criminal',  ber  Slr'merit'ter  *  French  toast'  —  still  often  written 
ber  arme  (Siinber,  &c.  —  ,  ber  §o'fyeprie;fter,  al'lertjanb'  (but 
§§  278,  i«,  345,  2),  ai'lerlei'  'of  all  sorts'  (§§  278,  i«,  345,  2), 
ei'nerlei'  'immaterial'  (but  ei'nerlei'  'of  one  kind'),  mefneS- 
glei'djen   (§   345,  0»    bcSglci'^cn,   2U'lerfee'Ien    'All   Souls', 
SU'lerfyet'ligen  '  All  Saints  ',  brei'fjun'bert,  &c.     Geographical 
names  (§  331  N)  :  SBter'jefynfyei'ltgen,  San'genfal'ja,  §anno't)er. 
(=  |ofyen  Ufer)  ,  §o't)en5olrlern,  2Be'nigenjef  na  (see  §  33  1  ,  b  N  end), 
&c.~Wlth1ollowing  modifier  (§  287):  33a'tenm'fer  (Hke  Latin 
s$a'ternof'ter)  '  Lord's  prayer  ',  ein  Safyr'tcm'fenb,  3^^'^n'bert, 
&c.  (compare  ein  Staler  ad)t^i(^  'a  round  eighty  dollars'). 
For  conglomerates  containing  a  numeral,  see  also  §  343  N. 

Note  i.  According  to  §  290,  3  N,  we  should  expect  bie 
gqnge  ©trafje,  or  2anfge(n)ftra'fje,  etc.;  but  the  tendency  to 
shifT"the  chief  stress  to  the  second  member  (§  290,  4)  is  so 
strong  in  parts  of  North  Germany  that  in  Bremen  and  other 
North-German  cities,  such  accentuations  as  Scmg'enftra'fie, 
D'bernftra'fje,  ^au'Ienfira'fte,  are  very  common  in  the  case  of 
well-known  streets,  etc.,  §  274  R  i. 

Note  2.  South-German  aiVmeiV  'all  the  time'  is  due  to 
§290,3,  Middle-German  al'leroei'le  'now*,  'presently',  to 
§289. 

Adverb  of  Degree  with  Adjective 

336.  According  to  §  289  :   aHein',  alTgemetn',  fyocfj'efyr^ 
rrwr'btg  'right  reverend'.     For  fyeUgelb,  bunfelrot,  melbenwn* 
bert,  &c.,  see  §  289  N. 
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Note.  —  (a)  Most  adjectives  beginning  with  fialb*  have  the 
chief  stress  on  the  first  member,  partly  because  they  are 
regarded  as  regular  compounds  (§  345),  partly  in  contrast  to 
the  forms  without  fialb  (§  273  R):  haib'fc&u'rig,  fialb'runb', 
&c.  When  the  union  is  still  slight,  the  chief  stress  falls  on 
the  second  member,  and  the  words  are  still  often  written  as 
two  words  :  foalb'natft',  halb'tot',  or  hdlb  rtatft,  &c.  (b)  The 
adjective  halb'ia'h'rig  is  a  derivative  (§  319)  of  the  compound 
substantive  Spalb'jafor'  '  half-year  '  ('  half  a  year  '  is  expressed 
by  ettt  fodlbe3  ^qbr)  and  seems  to  have  been  the  model  (if  so, 
^alb'mo'natlia^roorfj'entltrf)  are  due  to  §  277,  2)  for  the  stress 
of  fidlb'ta'gig,  sftiinb'lic&,  &c.,  which,  being  from  einen  fialben 
%&$,  &c.,  we  should  expect  to  be  stressed  halb'td'gig,  &c., 
compare  dlt'teftament'lirf),  §  333,  2,  and  c  below,  (c)  The  ad- 
jectives rjier'telftunb'lirf)  =jabrfig  =jabr'ltrf)  &c.  are  derivatives 
(§  344)  °f  the  conglomerates  SSter'telja&r'  &c. 


Substantive  or  Adjective  with  Dependent  Word 

337.  According  to  §  289  :  3Jto'ttat§abffd)luf5,  &c.,  but  see 
§§  333»  33°>  l  N  ;  al'lerliebft',  menfc^fenmogfUc^,  &c.  It  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  between  some  of  these  and  the  words  in 

§  329- 

Preposition  with  Dependent   Word 


338.  According  to  §§  291,  292,  3  :  gu'frie'ben, 

At  first,  gufrieben  and  rjorhanben  were  used  only  in  the  predi- 
cate, like  our  "at  peace"  and  "on  hand";  in  time,  following 
the  analogy  of  perfect  particles  in  =en,  they  were  also  used 
before  nouns. 

Substantive  followed  by  Adverbial  Preposition 

339.  According  to  §  297  :  meitt  Se'benlang',  eine  Udt'lang'. 

Phrases 

340.  SSergtfJ'meinmcfyt',  Se'be^odj)'  *  a  cheer  ',  Se'beroof)!'  or 
2efberooBr  (§  344  R),  ba§  @in'maletn§f  'the  multiplication 
table',  Selang'erjelte'ber  *  honey-suckle  '. 
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The  Infinitive  and  the  Participles  of  Separable  Compound  Verbs 

341.  According  to  §  282  (but  see  also  §  285,  4)  :  ab'= 
ab^ie'fyertb,  ab'ge^o'gen,  auf^ufe^'en,  ftatt'fin'ben, 
'ten,  ein'marfcfyte'ren,  &c.,  burdj'bring'en  'crowd 
through  '  intransitive,  it'berfe^'en  (himVber=  h.er.ii'ber.fe$'en  are 
more  common)  'set  over',  noU'britig'en  'get  full'  transitive, 
fid)  twe'berfe'hert,  &c.  Similarly  when  used  as  nouns:  5^im'= 
mertrjte'berfe'fyen,  bag  2lu3'einan'ber.reif$'en,  &c. 

Note.  Occasionally  displacement  of  stress  may  be  ob- 
served :  normally  ClUS'fte'&en,  but  in  the  common  expression, 
3>cf)  farm  ifin  nicfrt  augftehen,  one  often  says  au3'fte&'en  when 
speaking  emphatically  (§§  325,  306,  2)  ;  normally  cm'fe'foen, 
ab'roar'ten,  but  often  cm'fe'ben,  ab'nbar'ten,  in  Bremen  in 
expressions  like  ^rf)  fann  e<o  nic^t  anfe&en,  for  which  Middle 
and  South  Germans  say  tttitan'fe&ett  or  erfefjen. 

i)  In  some  cases  the  meaning  of  the  conglomerate  has 
so  changed  (frequently  becoming  figurative)  that  the 
original  idea  of  the  first  element  is  nearly  or  quite  gone; 
it  loses  its  stress  and  is  regarded  as  an  inseparable  prefix, 
see  §318*  and  the  Word-List,  and  compare  noll'bring'en 
with  rjoll'bring'en.  Cf.  also  §  283,  i. 

Remark.  —  The  learner  who  meets  one  of  these  verbs  for 
the  first  time  in  the  infinitive  mood*  should  consider 
whether  the  two  elements  would  be  separated  in  the  simple 
tenses.  To  determine  this  he  will  find  the  following  a  good 
general  test:  (i)  When  the  verb  is  transitive,  if  the  object 
may  be  made  the  object  of  the  simple  verb  and  the  adverb  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  factitive  predicate  modifying  the 
object  ;  or  (2)  When  the  verb  is  intransitive,  if  the  adverb 
may  be  put  in  the  predicate  modifying  the  subject  ;  —  in  both 
of  these  cases  the  elements  are  separable  and  the  adverb  has 
the  stress,  otherwise  not  :  eg  burrf)fj$te'&en  =  <pull  it  through', 
that  is,  'pull  it  until  it  is  through';  but  eg  burd)'5ie'fien 
'interweave  or  permeate  it  (with  something)'.  Exceptions: 


*  In   the  perfect   participle    the    use    or   omission  of   ge?  wil!  show 
whether  the  compound  is  separable  or  not. 
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burd)'mad)'en  'live  through'  or  'finish',  burd)'fe'fi,en  'go 
over,  examine'  (4  below),  um'brtn'gen  'murder',  um'tom'= 
men  '  perish ',  unf  terbrin'gen  '  find  a  place  for '.  For  ftin'ter= 
laf'fen,  &c.,  see  5  below.  In  fid)  itberfdjlagen  'stumble'  iiber 
is  generally  unstressed  and  inseparable.  So  is  unter  in  unter= 
bleiben  -bruden  sfjcmbeln  (but  usually  Un'ter&cinb'ler,  see 
§  319, 2  R)  =Uegen  =roerfen  (and  un'ternwr'fig,  §  344  end),  and 
nriber  in  nriberfefcen. 

2)  In  some   cases  nrieber,   while    retaining  the   idea   of   'back'  or 
'  again ',  has  little  more  force  than  '  as  we  know  has  happened  before ' 
or  '  as  we  know  it  was  before ',  and  therefore  generally  loses  its  stress, 
§  292,  3  c.     (a)   Regularly  so  before   another  adverb.     Conglomeration 
then  takes  place  in  derivatives  and  often  in  the  infinitive  (especially  if 
used  as  a  noun),  less  often  in  the  perfect  participle :    2Bieber&.erfftellung 
nrieberfter'fteUbar  -en,  nrieberab'bruden,  nrieberfteratig'befotntnen,  wit-- 
bergut'roerben,    SBieberleben'bigntadjung,    nrieberattg'graben  generally 
nrieber  auggrctben  and  always   grub  es>  nrieber  cw3.     (£)    Before  an 
unstressed  prefix  nrieber   receives   the   chief  stress  in  conglomeration 
(§  345) :   nrie'berrjerein'igen,  SBie'berrjerein'igtmg,  but  nrieber  rjeremigen 
and  pereiniflten  fid)  nrieber  '  they  became  reconciled '  (pereinigten  fid; 
nrieber  would  imply  that  they  had  become  estranged  and  made  up  once 
before),     (c)-  In  short,  in  conglomerates  nrieber  generally  has  the  chief 
stress  before  an  unstressed  prefix,  but  not  before  a  stressed  one,  which 
accords  with  the  principle  laid  down  in  §  278,  I :   fie  merben  fid)  mie^e*- 
rjerfoh'nen  (this  differs  from  nrieber  uerfofinen  'become  reconciled  a 
second  time '  in  having  no  pause  between  =ber  and  t)er=  and  only  weak 
stress  on  uerfofjnen)  but  nrie'bercwg'fb&tten  (it  does  not  have  the  chief 
stress  in  either  case  when  not  conglomerated :  fie  fodben  fid)  nrieber  D&C- 
fobnt'  and  nrieber  cwg'gefofjnt,  cf.  a)  and-(§  344)  bie  2Bie'ben)erfof)'mmg 
but  bie  SBie'bercmg'fo&mmg. 

3)  But  generally  when  nrieber  means  'back',  'in  return',  etc.,  or  an 
emphatic  '  again '  (which  latter  is  seldom  its  meaning  in  conglomera- 
tion), §  294,  it  retains  the  chief  stress  and  enters  into  conglomeration  in 
the  infinitive,  the  perfect  participle,  and  derivatives  :   2Bie'berbefeh'rimg, 
nrie'berbejah'Ien,  nrie'berbege'Ijen,  nrie'berfe'ben,  so  nrie'bergefe'fyen,  but 
f  aft  en  fid)  nrieber.    Usage  varies  as  to  nrie'berfial'len  or  nrie'berftal'Ien, 
and  so  with  nrieberfcftetnen,  nrieberfpiegeln. 

4)  2)urd)  has  the  chief  stress  when  it  means  'thoroughly',  'from 
beginning  to  end':    burd)'batf'en,   burd)'le'fett,  'read  through  to  the 
end,'  but  burd)'le'fen  'peruse',  still  burd)'fe'ften,  §  341,  i  R,  and  burd)'= 
ftrei'djen  or  burd/ftrei'djen  'cross  out'. 
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5)  (a)  The  adverb  l)inter  was  in  general  usage  displaced  by  jurtidt ;  in 
conglomeration   with   verbs   it  therefore  fell  into   the  category  of  an 
unstressed   prefix   (cf.  i  above),  even  in  a  few  cases  where  the  idea  of 
behind   is  more  or  less  clear ;    for  example,    foin'terldf 'fen,    =bleif  ben, 
=le'gen.    (b)  Of  late,  a  new  stressed  adverb  ftinter  has  arisen  out  of  the 
slang  phrase  fointer  bte  SBinbe  (literally  '  behind  one's,  neckcloth ')  for 
fitnunter:  fiin'tergie'fjen,  =fcrjlutf'en,  =ftonf'en,  &c. 

6)  Hm-  ' anew',  ' differently',  has  chief  stress :  fid)  Uttt'ilei'ben  'change 
one's  clothes ',  em  S3ilb  um'fitin'gen  'hang  a  picture  in  a  different  place 
or  position '  (but  ein  23ilb  unt'&an'gen  'festoon  a  picture '). 

Proper  Names 

342.  According  to  §  287 :   grie'bridj=2Ber'berf<i)e§  ©wmna= 
[turn,  bte  3o'fyantt=9Jler/er=@trafje,  §an§'narr'  'fop'  (still  often 
written  £an§  9?arr  like  §an§  SieberUd)  '  Jack  Rake  ' ),  §cm§= 
ttwrft'  (but  see  §  345,  end)  t  merry  andrew '. 

Nouns  Juxtaposed 

343.  According  to  §§280, 2,  278, 1,i:   2l'93(§/,  fd&  'es'-tst-ha!t 
$  'es'tset'  (but  ^  tftsef  in' contrast  to  ^,  §  273  R),  @d)tt)ar§'= 

eutfc^'sfranjb'fifc^,  §am'6urg=amertta'mfd),  !ai'ferli(i)= 
©ub'roeft',  ©ub'fiib'rrjeft' ;  partitive  appositives 
like  ^Bier'telja^r'  =meVle  (not  so  the  real  compounds  3Sier'teI= 
grb'^e,  =firic^',  &c.  and  §al6'jat)r',  cf.  §  336  N);  and  names 
like  §ef'fen=^af^au,  @^leg'ruig=§oi'ftein  (for  33aben=Saben 
see  Word-List),  3ften'bel3fohn=$arthoi'br),  @^mibt'=2Bei^en= 
fcIS,  ilirr(ftenteiain8furt'  (  <£trd)f)eim  +  Xeaingfurt).  Simi- 
larly the  imitative  verb  rin'fin'ten  'clash'  and  the  reiterative 
adjectives  (or  adverbs)  flein'rmn^ig,  tag'tag'lid)  (from  Slag 
fiir  Xag),  for  which  see  §  333, 2. 

Note,  (a)  In  conglomerates  in  which  the  first  member  is 
a  numeral  (whether  the  case  comes  under  §  335  or  §  343),  we 
expect  the  stress  to  fall  on  the  second  member  (§§  292,  3-^, 
280,  2);  and  this  stress  generally  maintains  itself  before  a 
.  pause  (§277,  R) :  brei'unbsroan'atg,  bret'fjun'fcert,  brei'erlei'. 
(V)  But  before  another  stressed  word,  the  heavier  stress  often 
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shifts  to  the  first  member  according  to  §  278,  ia:  brei'erlet1 
©acfo'en,  mer'tau'fenb  3Jian'ner,  regularly  so  in  some  words 
that  are  almost  always  used  attributively :  groei'blatt'rig, 
brei'ta'gtg,  &c.  (c)  Before  smaller  numbers,  =taufettb=  and 
higher  numbers  usually  have  heavier  stress  than  falls  on  the 
word  preceding  them ;  =&uttbert=  vacillates,  but  has  weaker 
stress  in  dates,  where  it  is  so  common  (§  300),  and  heavier 
stress  in  such  cases  as  funftaujenbacfyt&unbertunbneuttgtg  in 
contrast  to  the  preceding  =tcmjettb,  §  273  R.  (d)  =5erjtt  has 
practically  become  a  suffix  (like  =§tg  and  ;tel)  and  never  has 
more  than  secondary  stress,  while  English  -teen  generally  has 
the  chief  stress  before  a  pause,  as  German  ^roattgig,  &c. 
have,  cf.  a  above. 


(b)  Derivatives  and  Compounds  of  Conglomerates 

344.  Like  conglomerates  themselves  (§  334),  derivatives 
and  compounds  of  conglomerates  generally  keep  the  sentence- 
stress:  SU'lerrrjeltg'bur'ger  'cosmopolitan',  2llt'(er)tt)ei'ber= 
fom'mer  '  gossamer ',  *  Indian  summer ',  ^Dret'to'ttigSfeft' 
'Epiphany',  ©ui'rtad)t'gruf$'  (<  pt'nadjtM  or  gute  9fodjt|), 
3Jlut'tergot'te3biIb'  (<  Gutter  ©otteS),  ©au^ur'fengeit', 
ba§  @mporf  or  bie  (Smpo're  *  (church)  gallery '  (<  empor',  see 
§353)5  i>w  33or'mittag'  ( <  t)orfmittag'  <  t)or  TOttag,  see 
§§  345>  2>  endj  364,  i),  ii'bernad)ften  ( <  iiber  9^ad^t),  and,  by 
analogy,  ii'bentnn'tern,  burd^'fom'mern,  &c.  Derivatives  in 
=bar,  =er,  =ung,  =ig,  =Iic^,  &c. : 
ftel'Iung  =bar  =er,  fub'rrjeft'Iicf), 
(§  336,  N  c),  ber'ar'tig,  ba'ma'Iig,  and  conglomerate  deriva- 
tives (§  333,  2)  like  alTtag'lid),  alt'jiing'ferlid)',  alt'tcfta= 
brei'et'ntg,  &c.  The  adjectives  gufrie'ben  and 
were  originally  predicate  phrases  (§  338).  As 
derivatives  may  also  be  classed  un'terrmir'fig,  SufyWfenah/me, 
&c.  Cf.  also  §  333,  .. 

Remark.  Occasionally  a  conglomerate  shows  more  ten- 
dency to  assume  (§  345)  the  stress  of  regular  compounds 
when  used  as  a  noun :  lebe  toobl  but  cittern  Se'beroofol'  or 
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fagen,  oorauS'  but  itn  »orau§'  or  im 
con  un'gefaljr'  (§  353)  or  oon  un'gefct^r'.    For  oorlieb,  see 
§353.    Cf.  also  §  341,2*,*. 


(<:)  Conglomerates  as  Compounds 

345.  i)  Sometimes  a  word  that  is  clearly  a  conglomerate 
follows,   in  the  matter  of  stress,   the   analogy  of  genuine 
compounds,  §§  333,  331  N.     This  is  particularly  true,  as  in 
English,  in  the  case  of  names  :  ber  §err'gott'  'the  Lord'  (but 
§err  ©ott !  'Lord  God!'),  §err'gott3fd)afd)en  'ladybug',  2U'ten= 
burg',  §o^enftem'  (§  331  N),  Xrau'gott',  2e'bereci)t',   £te'be§= 
ttnb',  $rumm'6ein',    $ad£W  'large  dog'  ( < pad  an !  'take 
hold'),    ©auf'auS'    'drunkard'    (<  fouf    au§ !     'dTmk    her 
down!'),   ©pring'tn^felb'    'harum-scarum' (<fpring  tn§  gelb 
'run  wild'),  X^u'md^lgui'   'good-for-nothing',  Dfy'nefleijj'  in 
§an§  D^neflei^  '  lazybones  ',  3Rei^au§'  especially  in 

(or  9lei^'au§')  ne^men  '  take  to  one's  heels '  (<  retf 
'travel ! '  slang  for  'get  out ! ',  but  now  generally  confounded 
with  cwS'reifs'en),  $ef)r'cm§',  3Rul)r'mid)md)tattf,  ©tell'bidjein' ; 
t',  3Jlit'tag',  ^adj'mtttag',  ^ac^'tifc^',  and  sometimes 
'  (§  344  R),  §an§'n)urft'. 
2)  Of  course,  conglomerates  are  subject  to  transference 
of  stress  (§  303)  and  to  displacement  of  stress  (§  304,  &c.)  : 
mei'ne§glei'd)en  for  met'ne^glet^en,  aFIer^anb'  and  al'Ierlei' 
for  al'Ier^anb'  and  al'Ierlei',  §  335,  alFgemein'  for  att'gemein', 
§  336,  &c. ;  and  these  forms  may  become  the  usual  ones,  as, 
for  example,  in  parts  of  South  Germany.  23or'mtttag',  ;ftad)'= 
mtitag',  etc.  (cf.  iend)  probably  arose  in  this  way.  Cf. 
§  360,  2,  also  §  341  N. 

(2)  PRONOUNS 

346.  Compound  pronouns  are  conglomerates  (§  333)  or 
derivatives  from  conglomerates,  and  generally  show  the  old 
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sentence-stress  (§§  279  &c.).     Sentence-rhythm,   however, 
often  causes  shift  of  chief  stress. 

1)  biefer,  roelcfyer,  folder,  jeber,  feiner,  &c.,  have  become 
so  compact  that  their  composition  may  be  ignored  so  far  as 
stress  is  concerned. 

2)  eincm'ber  (compare  §  352),  berfel'be  or  berfel'btge  (so 
fyodj'berfel'be  'his  majesty'),   ber'je'nige  <  berjene  (compare 
English  '  that  there  ',  Greek  oSe),  je'bermann',  je'manb',  nie'= 
manb',   et'lid),    i^glid^,    jamt'lid),     et'roa^'    (in   North    and 
Middle  Germany  sometimes    etroaS',    §  274,2),    et'roa'ig  or 
et'roa'ig,  je'broe'ber  or  je'broe'ber. 

3)  teas'  fiir',  roaS'  fuY  ein  or  tt)a§f  fOr'  ein  (§302,  i  N),  ein' 
paar',  ein'  nje'nig,  gar'  nic^t§',  gar'  me'manb',  &c.,  are  still 
written  as  separate  words.     The  last  has  generally  become 
garlmmant1  in   Middle  and  South  Germany,  §364-5.     (The 
adverb  gar  nirgenbS  wavers  like  adjectives  in  §  329.) 

4)  felbft  is  stressed  in  compound  adjectives  and  adverbs  : 
felbft're'benb,    felbft'IoS',    &c.,    felbfi'gebarf'en    'home-made'; 
ba'felbft',    rao'felbft'.     But    felb'an'ber,    felb'briit',   &c.     For 
mei'neSglei'c^en  see  §  335;    for   (urn)  mei'netrail'len  (<  urn 
meinen  2BiKen),  ber'entroe'gen,  iwe^'^alb',  rae^'roe'gen,  &c.,  cf. 
§357- 

(3)  PARTICLES 

347.  Compound  particles  are  (i)  conglomerates  or  (2) 
derivatives  of  compounds  or  conglomerates.  A  few,  like 
fcfylecfytroeg,  fcfynurftrarfS,  fpornftretdS)§,  are  formed  and  stressed 
like  the  adjectives  in  §  329.  Very  few  particles  are  true 
compounds  :  un'langft'  or  un'Idngft'  (for  ungefafyr  see  §353), 
cf.  also  adjectives  used  as  adverbs,  especially  §§  322  &c. 

Remark.  It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  line,  that  will  accu- 
rately separate  derivatives  of  conglomerates  from  conglom- 
erates used  specifically  as  particles. 
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(a)  Conglomerates  §§  348-360 

348.    Conglomerates  generally  retain  the  sentence-stress, 

§§  279  &c. 

Adjective  and  Substantive 

349»  According  to  §  289  :  gliidt'  Ucfyer=  tfyo'rtcfyterroet'fe  etc., 
ei'mger=  fol'genber=  genrifferma^ert,  ttl'Ier=  neu'erbingS'  (but 
al'lerbtngS',  rteu'erbingg',  according  to  §  360,  e),  ai'lem  be3'= 
je'benfaflg',  mei'ftenteils',  gera'ben=  fei'ne§nJeg§',  einft'roei'Ien, 
al'Ieror'ien,  al'le=  je'bergeit',  ber=  be§glei'd>en,  al'le=  je'be§=  ein'=* 
grrjei'mal',  etc.  Still  such  words  may  have  the  chief  stress  on 
the  first  member,  according  to  §  360,  8,  and  they  frequently 
have  it  there,  according  to  §  360,  i.  But  bieroetl  and  ber= 
roeilen  never  stress  the  first  member,  it  being  the  article 
(§  292,  I*);  on  the  other  hand,  the  stress  on  the  first  mem- 
ber (§360,  i)  has  become  fixed  in  anbermal,  artbern=  gletdjjfaHs, 
berjeit,  and  is  very  common  in  others,  for  example,  jebeSmal, 
jebertfalte,  etc.  In  ber'geftalt',  ber'ma'jjen,  fol'djerma'ften,  the 
stress  is  due  to  §  360,  6.  For  all(e)tt)etl(e)  cf.  §  335  N2. 

Note.  Here,  as  elsewhere  (§§  322,  i,  327,  353  R,  358  R), 
the  South  favors  the  decrescendo  stress,  some  speakers 
allowing  the  crescendo  stress  only  in  einigermafcen,  etnft* 
roetlen,  bieroeil,  and  berroeilen,  §  275,  3  b.  Cf.  §  360,  5. 

Adverb  Preceded  by  a  Modifier 

350-  ©o'&alb',  wel'letd:)!',  mel'mefyr',  stress  the  second 
member  according  to  §  289,  and  aU'jubalb'  =gfOJ$'  &c.  may 
do  so,  but  usually  suffer  transferrence  of  stress  (§  360,  e)  : 
&c.  ;  ettoa  accommodates  itself  to  the  rhythm  of 


*  ein'mal' 'once'  =  'one  time'  (but  often  ein'mal'  before  a  pause, 
§  360,  8),  or  'anyway';  and  etn'mal'  or  'mal  'once'  in  commands,  etc., 
and  when  =  'some  time  or  other';  in  nod)  etntnal  JO  grojj,  etc.,  eithei 
syllable  may  have  the  stress. 
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the  sentence,  §274,2;  e'benfo',  gleidj'mel'  =n)oE>r  have  estab- 
lished the  chief  stress  on  the  first  member  (§  360,  i),  but  the 
two  latter  may  stress  the  second  member  according  to 
§.360,  s  ;  for  alfo  see  §  360,  3  R. 

Adverb  Followed  by  a  Modifier 

351-     According  to  §  287  :  balb'mog'lidjft,  ba'=  E)ier'=  and 
roo'felbft'. 

Substantive  and  Dependent  Word 

352.     According  to  §  287  :  gei 


Preposition  and  Noun 

353.  The  stress  is  usually  on  the  last  member  according 
to  §292,3^:  abfycmben,  anfyetm,  anftatt,  beifeite   ^eiten,   bi§= 
roeilen,    empor,    fiintwfyr,    infolge,    inmitten,    ungefdfyr  (un* 
<  ofyne),   with    =3=  =  ba§  :    inSbefonbere    =gemein     =gefamt, 
nadjgerabe,  unterroeg^,   iiber^aupt,   t)ort)anben,   and,  with  the 
article,  Dorberfycmb,  gundc^ft  =t)brberft  =erft  =toege  =geiten.     For 

ii'bermor'gen,  Dor'gef'tern,  see  §  360, 
n^gefd^r',  ii'berafl'  for  the  more  usual  be 
etc.,  are  due  to  displacement  of  stress,  §  360,  6.  giirlieb  or 
t)orlteb,  occurring  only  with  nefjmen,  is  usually  stressed  on 
the  last  syllable,  but  also,  especially  the  form  t)0tlieb,  on  the 
first,  the  word  being  regarded  as  a  noun,  §  344  R. 

Remark.     The  South  favors   the  decrescendo   stress   (cf. 
§  349  N),  for  example,  in  ttacfy'gera'be,  Dor'berfycmb',  bei'na'Ije. 

Preposition  and  Pronoun 

354.  According  to  §  292,  3«:  inbem',  inbef'fen,  gubem', 
an'=  bur<$'=  mtt'=  t)onr=  ii'ber=  un'iereinanfber.    In  some  of  these 
conglomerates  the  stress,  while  nominally  on  the  last  mem- 
ber,  may  fall  on  the  first  :  in  t>or=  nad)=  feitbem  (but  as  a 
conjunction  only  fett'bem')  according  to  §  360,  2  ;  in 
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bem  trotjbem,   ofynebieg  iiberbieS,  because  of  displacement  of 
stress,  §360,6. 

Substantive  Followed  by  Adverb  or  Preposition 

355.  The  stress  falls  on  the  second  member  according 
to  §  284:  bergauf  =ab,  ftroman  =auf(rotirt§)  =ab(ttwrt3),  jafyrauS 
'-t\\\,  &c.  We  might  expect  stress  on  the  first  member 
according  to  §  297,  but  even  then  it  would  be  shifted  to  the 
second  according  to  §  360,  2.  For  groei'felSofy'ne  see  §  277,  2, 
also  tDei'elSo'ne  in  the  South. 


Pronoun  Followed  by  Adverb 

356.  According  to  §284:  al'lefamt'    'all  together',  but 
also  al'Iefamt'  like  afl^ugleid)',  all^umal'  'all  at  once',  which 
are  due  to  displacement  of  stress,  §  360,  6. 

Pronoun  Followed  by  Preposition 

357.  Always  roeS'fyalb',   roeS'roe'gen    according  to  §  301, 
unless  changed   according  to   §  360,  i,  cf.  §  302,  3.     In   the 
other  conglomerates  of  this  class  usage  varies,  some  speakers 
always  stressing  the  pronoun,  others  allowing  the  strength 
of  the  demonstrative  idea  (§  360,  3  &  R)  or  the  force  of  the 
possessive    (§  360,  r  and  2)    or    the   rhythm   of  the   sentence 
(§274)   to  determine   the   stress:    beeifyalb    =tt)egen,  beffcn= 
im'geacfytet'-  (only  rarely  bef'femm'geacfy'tet,  §  360,  s),  bemgemajj 
=narf)  =ntid)ft  ^ufolge,  meinet=  beinetfyalben  =roegen.     But  after 
the  weak  urn  (§  278)  the  pronoun    is  heavily   stressed,  so 
always  in  um  met'nettt)inen  etc.     Cf.  also  §  290,  3  R- 

Particles  Juxtaposed 

358.  a)  In  accordance  with  §  280,  2,  we  expect  crescendo 
stress,  and  this  is  the  more  common:  gerabeavtS,  gegeniiber, 
mittenbrinn,  fytntermarf),  mitunter,  obenauf,  untenan,  uorbei,  t>or= 
au§  (but  in  im  t)orau3  the  stress  very  commonly  falls  on  the 
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first  member,  §  344  R),  t)orcm  'on  ahead'  (but  stressed 
may  be  prefixed  to  a  verb  compounded  with  an=  :  uor'an'= 
beu'tert  ^ei'gen  &c.,  like  t)orrar'bei'ten,  §  364),  fiirbafj  (also 
fiir'bafj',  especially  before  reiten  &c.,  §  360,  s),  so  too  linf^ 
red)t3=  ring§=  and  tmeberum,  but  the  first  two  often  stress  the 
first  syllable  according  to  §  360, 2,  and  rtngSum  according 
to  §  360,  e ;  mmmefyr,  obgleid)  obfdjon  obroofyl,  roenngleirf), 
ttnetDofyl,  but  gleid)'n>ol)I',  ben^nod)'  according  to  §  360, 6. 
For  auf=  au§'=  ein'tt)art3',  je'=  nie'mal^',  &c.,  cf.  §360, 2and4; 
for  fyeut^uta'ge,  §360,2;  for  ba'=  e't)e=  nodf)'mal§'  &c.,  360,4, 
but  rtie=  normals  may  stress  the  second  member  according 
to  §  360,  s. 

b)  §ier=   and   ba(r)  =    may  be    strong   or  weak  and  thus 
stressed  or  not  stressed,  see  §  360, 3  &  R:  fytetan  =mit  etc., 
barcm  ;ctuf,  bcmadt)  =mit  (as  conjunction  only  bamit^),  &c. 

c)  When  the  first  member  is  a  weak  demonstrative,  f)er= 
fytn=  fo=  (§  292,  i)  or  the  interrogative  tt)o(r)=  (§  292,  2),  the 
stress  usually  falls  on  the  second  member  :  I)erau3  =ein  =nac^ 
=.»or,  l)inauf  =unter,  fofort  =gletc^  =mit,  roobet  =^er  =riiber  (but 
see  also  §  360,  i,  §  302, 2). 

d}  When  =fyer  -l)in  follow,  the  stress  is  usually  on  the 
second  member,  but  see  §  360,  i,  2,  s  and,  for  the  first  three, 
§360,5:  tracker,  worker  =fyin,  l)tnter=  neben^er,  bort=  roettfyin. 
Regularly  big'-  etn'=  fett'=  itm'fyer',  itm'l)inf  ;  but  usually 
fiinf'tig=  Iang(e=  fd^led)t'=  fpd'tei^in'.  For  ba=  tt)ol)er  =^in  &c. 
see  above. 

Remark.  In  the  South  (cf.  §  349  N),  may  be  heard  not 
only  fiir'bafc  but  also  mm'mefir,  fo'gleicf),  bister/  feit'fyer; 
still  even  there  usually  fofort',  etn&erf. 

Interjections 

359.  Most  interjections  have  the  chief  stress  on  the 
second  member  according  to  §  277  b  &  R,  though  some, 
like  fyerr'je'  <  §err  3ejit3  (§  287),  would  have  it  there  any 
way.  SBofylW  =auf,  (fy)a'fyaf,  ei'eif,  jucr/fye',  po^'tau'fenb,  but 
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'  (also  fyoria')  and  Ije'bH  (in  which  fye  is  the  real  ex- 
clamation and  bci  a  weak  demonstrative,  §  299, 2).  So  too 
ja'ja'  '  oh  yes  ',  bit  W,  a  mild  reproof,  rw'nu'  *  that's  going 
too  far ',  naW  '  stop  ! '  to  a  child. 

Remark.  Similarly,  when  names  are  used  as  calls,  the 
last  syllable  usually  has  most  stress  and  pitch,  while  its 
vowel  or  sonorous  consonant  is  prolonged :  9lgnHe3 !, 
^•erbinammb ! 

360.  i)  The  stress  of  some  of  the  words  in  §§  349  &c. 
may.be  changed  if  a  particular  part  of  the  word  becomes 
the  psychological  predicate,  cf.  §§  290,3,  273  R;  so  al'lent^ 
fyal'ben,  al'terroe'gert,  bum'merrnei'fe,  &c.  In  some  cases,  the 
changed  stress  from  being  usual  has  become  general:  bet'= 
jeit',  §  349>  e'benfo',  §  350,  tyin'terrudte',  §353  &c. 

2)  Such  a   change    is    common  in  the  case  of  contrast, 
§  273  R:    fyer'ein'   nicfyt    fytn'em'  for  the  usual  fyerein'  etc. 
And  when  the  contrasted  forms  are  more   usual   than  the 
uncontrasted  forms,  their  accentuation  may  become  estab- 
lished as  the  regular  one:  au'jjerfyalb'  irt'nerfyalb',  rjor'tntirtS1 
riirf'roarts',   ei'nerfeit^'    an'berfeitS',     r>orfgef'tern    and  ii'ber= 
mor'gen  (contrasted  with  geftern  and  morgen),  t)or'mittag(g)1 
narf)'mittag(§)',  fyeut'guta'ge. 

3)  So   particularly    with    demonstrative    and    possessive 
compounds :  mei'netfyal'ben,    bei'netrrje'gen,  fei'nerfeit^',   ber'= 
j\eit',  bieS'feit^'.     See  also  4  below. 

Remark.  Many  demonstrative  compounds  vary  in  stress 
according  as  the  force  of  the  demonstrative  is  strong  or  not 
(§  299,  2),  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  translated  by  'that' 
or  'this  '  or  by  '  the'  or  'it' :  bd'fjin  '  to  that  place  ',  emphatic 
'  there ',  bd&in'  '  to  the  place  ',  '  to  it ',  -weak  '  there  ',  '  along ', 
'gone';  ba'ttltt  'with  that',  bdtmt'  'with  it',  'in  order  that '; 
so  btt'rail^'  and  bctrau<of,  and  alfo'  emphatic 'thus' or 'so', 
aPfo  'consequently',  'and  so'.  Sometimes  usage  makes 
general  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  (so  usually  be3's 
roe'gen),  and  a  different  one  in  one  part  of  the  country  from 
that  in  another,  cf.  5  below. 
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4)  If  an  element  appears  frequently  as  the  second  part  of 
compound  particles,  whose  first  element  is  usually  stressed 
(i,    2,  &c.   above),   it  gradually  falls  into   the   category  of 
suffixes  and  is  not  stressed  in  new  compounds,  so  particu- 
larly =mal3,    =nwrt3,   =roei3,  =tt)egen,   =fyalben,  and  others  in 
i  and  2  above. 

5)  As  to  a  large  number  of  compound  particles,  usage  is 
divided.     Thus  North  Germans  say  tjor'^er  =fyin  and  nacfy'fyer 
only  in  contrast,  whereas  many  Middle  and  South  Germans 
always  stress  the  words  in  this  way,  unless  for  8  below.     In 
general,   North  Germans  incline    toward  crescendo  stress, 
§  275>  3  *,  and  South  Germans  toward  decrescendo,  §§  349  N, 
353  R,  358  R. 

6)  Occasionally    transferrence    of    stress    (§  303),    more 
often  displacement   of  stress  (§  305  and  N  i),   may  occur: 
nim'mermefyr',   au'^er=  troij'bem',  bei'na'f)(e),  of)'ne=  ii'berbieg' 
=aE',  tme'berum',  for  the  usual  nim'mermefyr'  etc. ;   similarly 
when  entroeber  is  heavily  stressed  (§  294),  the  stress  generally 
falls  on  the  first  syllable,  otherwise  often  on  the  second. 
This  stress  has  now  become  established  in  ben'nodj,  ber'ge= 
ftalt',  ber'=  fol'djerma'jsen,  gletdj'roofyi',  afl^ugleicJ)r  =mal'  (see 
§  356),  and  is  very  common  in  all'gubalb'  etc.  (§  350).     Cf. 
also  §  305  N  2. 

7)  The  common  rule,  that  compound  particles  stress  the 
second  member,  will,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  exceptions,  be 
found  to  be  generally  true.     This  is  due  (i)  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  in  many  cases  the  logical  stress,  and  (2)  to  the  cres- 
cendo stress  of  Modern  German  (§  275,3). 

8)  With  regard  to  many  compound  particles  the  usage  of 
the  same   individual  varies   according  as  the  word  stands 
before  a  pause  or  before  a  heavily  stressed  word  (§§  277  R, 
278,  i«):    2Bie    fyaitfig    fyaben   @ie  e3  getfyan  ?     Qmi'maV 
(though,    of   course,    it   might   be   groei'mal'    according   to 
§  360,  i).     But  gd)  fyab'  e§  groei'mal'  roeg^enom'men.    SDaS  ift 
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al'lerbingg'  roafyr',  but  2U'lerbing§' !  (§  349).  As  one  or  the 
other  of  these  forms  becomes  general,  diversity  of  usage 
arises,  cf.  5  above. 

(6)  Derivatives  of  Conglomerates 

361.  Derivatives  generally  retain  the  stress  of  the  words 
they  are  derived  from:  an'gefirf)t3',  ab'feitg'  (but  also  ab'feitS', 
§  360,7),  fonn'tagg',  burcf)'ge'hertb3  (before  a  pause  also 
burd)'ge'l)enb§,  §  360,  s),  gu'fe'fyenbS,  gemajj'.  Cf.  also  com- 
pound adjectives  used  as  adverbs  (some  being  more  common 
as  adverbs  than  as  adjectives,  §  324),  and  adverbial  accusa- 
tives of  compound  nouns,  like  those  in  roetfe  (au3'nahm3= 
roei'fe,  fyau'fenroet'fe,  etc.),  but  cf.  also  the  conglomerates  in 
roeife,  §  349.  See  also  §  347  R. 


II.     SECONDARY    AND    WEAK   STRESS 

Remark.  Secondary  and  weak  stress  have,  of  necessity,  received  not 
a  little  consideration  in  the  preceding  pages;  a  few  general  statements 
will  therefore  suffice  here.  Cf.  "  Stress,  secondary  "  in  the  Index. 

a)  Native  Words 

362.  In  compound  nouns  a  secondary  stress  falls  upon 
that  syllable  of  the  second  member  which  would  have  the 
chief  stress  were  it  the  first  member  :  §cw3'frau',  §au3'orb'= 
nung,  ©uts'befilj'er,  23erg'partief,  Sln'jug',  im'tem'btfd),  wer'= 
erf'tg,  jtrjei'glie'btig,  ©dn'fefett'.  But  the  secondary  stress 
becomes  weak  when  the  compound  word  becomes  part  of 
a  new  compound:  ©cin'fefett'brot',  §au3'anfjug'.  In  this 
way:  — 

i)  In  a  compound  consisting  of  compound  -f-  simple,  we 
have  decrescendo  and  then  crescendo  stress  : 
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2)  In  a  compound  consisting  of  simple  +  compound,  we 
have     constantly    plecrescendo    stress  :     §au<o'got'te<obienft', 
8tmfgenfdjrmnb'furf)t'.     But  see  §  363. 

3)  In  a  compound  consisting  of  compound  r-J-  compound  \  we 
have  decrescendo,  crescendo,  and  then  decrescendo  again: 


363.  But  in   accordance  with  the  prevailing  rhythm  of 
the  language  (§  274),  a  series  of  declining  stresses,  like  that 
in  §  362,2,  is  apt  to  break   up  into   a  succession  of  alter- 
nately heavy  and  light  syllables   like  those  in  §  362,  lands; 
unless  weak  syllables  already  separate  the  heavy  stresses,  as 
in  £un'genfd)ttnnb'fud()t'. 

364.  Thus  '  '  '  may  become  :  — 

i)  '  '  '.  (a)  Chiefly  in  substantives:  2(lt'hod)'beutfd)r, 
(Mb'an'rrjei'fung,  §anb^  ^adjt'ar'beit',*  ©tew'erein'nefy'mer, 
un'an'genefym',  un'an'ftan'big,  un'oofl'ftan'big,  un't)or'fid)'tig, 
Ur'grofs'tw'ter,  SBor'an'gei'ge,  .  @nb'=  SSor'ur'teil',  DO*'*  nafy* 
mit'tag(§)',  SSelt'an'fc^au'ung,  aBclt'auS'ftci'Iung,  gclb'mar'* 
fc^aU'  (but  usually  gjtor'fd&afl'),  ©ro^ful'tan',  ©ro^mama'* 
(often  even  by  those  who  stress  9Jtama  on  the  first  syllable). 
See  also  §  365,  5. 

(b)  Also  when  an  emphatic  word  precedes  a  compound 
(or  other  word  with  two  stresses),  especially  a  compound 
verb,  §  285,  46:  aE^u'balb',  ja'  $apa'*  (sometimes  even  if 
^apa  alone  is  stressed  $a'pa),  gar'  nie'manb',*  gan^' 
unnb'tig  and  fe^rf  not'roen'big  (but  usually  un'no'tig,  see 
§  324  6  N  2,  and  not'roen'btg,  §  277,2),  tjor'ar'bei'ten  =an'= 
beu'ten,  ben  §als'  ab'fd^nei'ben.  Some  people  even  say  e§ 
^atte  fid)  ein  ginf  nie'bergelaf'fen  (§  285,  4*)»  but  e^n  3inf 
fyatte  fid^  nie'bergelaf'fen. 


*  It  must  be  understood  that  usage  is  not  settled  as  to  all  of  the 
examples  given :  for  instance,  many  people  still  say  JQanb'ar'bett'  and, 
perhaps  more,  -ftacfyt'ar'&eit',  and  many  never  use  gat  before  ntemcmb 
(§  346,  3). 
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2)  '  '  ',  §  277,  2,  chiefly  in  adjectives:  ur'fpriing'Iidj', 
un'mbg'Ud)  ;  often  gel'bfyaupt'mann',  in  Austria  (gr^er'gog1 
(§  330,  2),  &c.,  §§  324,  330,  331.  Cf.  also  §  310,  i. 

And  others  like  them. 

Similarly,  '  (w)  '  '  (w)  may  become  '  (w)  '  '  (w),  §  313  R  b. 

365.  i)  If  the  vowel  of  a  native  derivative  syllable  has 
not  become  9  or  disappeared,  it  either  has-  some  stress  or 
had  some  at  the  time  when  other  vowels  became  p,  §  113. 

2)  A  derivative  syllable  containing  a  diphthong,  one  of 
the  back  vowels  a  O  it,  or  a  front  vowel  derived  by  mutation 
(§  120)  from  one  of  these  back  vowels,  has  secondary 
stress  and  retains  it  before  weak  syllables:  lang'fam', 
fllei'nob',  Slr'mut',  tfinb'Iein',  flityn'&eit',  ^eid^tum',  9teid)'= 
tS'mer,  ©in'B'be  ;  §off'nun'gen,  but  —  —  ungen'  after  second- 
ary stress  following  chief  stress:  Wftu'fungen',  and  some- 
times, especially  in  poetry,  before  a  weak  syllable  (§§  274, 
278,  3)  :  ^off'nungen'  erroecft'.  But  see  also  5  b  below. 

Remark.  When  a  prefix  has,  through  shift  (§§  322-328, 
330-331)  lost  the  chief  stress,  it  generally  retains  secondary 
stress,  occasionally  only  weak  stress:  DoU'fom'ttten, 
Iic&,  all'macfy'tig,  &c. 


3)  i:- 

(a)  Has  secondary  stress  in  mif^,  =in  (4nnen  &c.),  <l)ing, 
=ni§  (=nifje  &c.),   =rid^,   =icl)t,   and  generally  retains  it  before 
weak  syllables:  mifj'adj'ten,  greun'bin',  bie  greun'bin'nen  bex 
SJiut'ter,  ®6tfting'en,  SaE)n'rtd)'(e),  ^riib'nif'fe  (but  sometimes 
ga^n'rid^e',    Xriib'niffe')   bie    ^o'rid^'te  and    ein  tl)b'rid)'ter 
^JJenfci)',    but    sometimes    ein    tfyb'ridjter'   SSerfauf,    §§274, 

278,   3. 

(b)  Has  weak  stress  in  =Iidj:    ein  frfjredt'lidj'er  9J?enfcf)f,  but 
often  ein  faredt'lid&er'  Scrluft',  §§  274,  278,  3. 

(^  )  Has  very  weak  stress  in  =tg,  =td),  =ifd^,  and  is  apt  to 
fall  out  before  other  weak  syllables,  §  201  N  4.  These  suf- 
fixes are  on  a  par  with  syllables  containing  ?  or  •/,  '/«,  '»,  •/• 
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(§  187,  2  N  5),  the  stress  falling  in  such  a  way  as  best  fits 
the  alternate  rhythm  (§  274):  mbr'berifd)',  murr'tfdjer'. 

4)  Stressed  e  is  rare  in  suffixes:  e  occurs  in  words  ending 
in  =fdig,  like  trub'fe'Ug  ;    e  in  @'lenb',  fau'leYgen,  but  these 
are  not  properly  suffixes.     The  e  of  a  suffix  usually  becomes 
9  or  disappears  (§  187, 2  &  N  5),  but  the  resulting  syllable 
(for  example,  ar  or  'r)  may  receive  a  weak  stress  if  the  alter- 
nate rhythm  is  thereby  established  (§§  274,  278):    gor'= 
berer',  x>er'geroal'tigen',  and  the  cases  in  3  above. 

Remark.     Long  e  is  still  preserved  under  secondary  stress 
in  some  parts  of  North  Germany  in  the  ending  =er,  §  144  R. 

5)  When  a  derivative  syllable  is  added  to  a  compound  or 
to  a  derivative  word,  it  may  have  stronger  stress  than  the 
preceding  member  (§  263  N  i  b  &  compare  §  364,  i).     So 
(a)  especially  the  heavy  endings  =f)eit,  =!eit : 
©etmf'fenfjafttgtett',   ©ott'lo'figfeit',    Un'e'benfyeit', 

fyeit',  Un't)orftrf)'tigfeit',  Un'armefym'Ucfyfeit',  &c. ;  (b)  =ung, 
frequently  in  SSor'ric^'tung',  23eo'bad)'tung'en,  sometimes  in 
•iOttt'tettung'en,  SSor'le'fung'en  (but  usually  33or'le'fvmgen'  &c.). 
In  a  few  words  some  other  suffixes,  with  even  more  uni- 
formity, receive  heavier  stress  than  the  preceding  member 
of  the  compound:  (/)  =bar:  un'bar'ftett'bar',  un'mit'teU'bar', 
im'mit'telbar'  (or  un'mit'telbar') ;  (d)  *\t&:  o«8'f«5t8'Io8';  (0 
=fam :  un'mit'teiffam'  (but  also  un'tnit'teil'fam'),  ar'beit'fam' 
(also  ar'beit'fam');  and  (/)  the  lighter  endings  -in,  =Iidj, 
=t)oa,  &c. :  ^ac^'barin',  3luf fc'^crm'  (also  Sluffe'^erm) ;  ^ei'= 
mat'lid)'  (also  '  '  '),  freunb'fdjafi'licf)'  (also  '  ");  fe^n'fud)t§'= 
t)0ll'.  (^-)  But  a  preceding  =tiim=  regularly  retains  the 
stronger  stress:  t)olf3'tum'lid)' ;  so  also  a'benteu'erltd)',  anf= 
fdng'Iicf)',  &c.  Moreover,  the  chief  stress  often  falls  on  the 
member  before  =lid)  =bar:  ei'gentiinVUd)', 
un'^eil'bar',  §§323,  327. 
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b)  ADOPTED     WORDS 

366.  If  more  than  one  syllable  precedes  the  one  having 
the  chief  stress,  a  secondary  stress  generally  falls  upon  the 
first   syllable  :    Slc'cufuth)',   21'tabemie',   2Tnatomte',   2l'miife= 
menf,   2Tnad)roni3'mu3,    2ln'tipathie',    af'fimilie'ren,   and  so 
3lf'fimilationf,  SBi'ograpfyie',  rfje'tmlereSf,   e'mancipie'ren,  @n'= 
gagement',  Dr'tfyograpfyie',  ^i'lofopfyie',  S'leftricitdt';  but  see 
N  2. 

Note  i.  It  will  thus  be  found  that  the  secondary  stress 
often  rests  upon  a  syllable  on  which  an  English-speaking 
person  would  not  expect  it :  211'litteration',  Ger'ttfifat',  ©e'o= 
graphic',  %>t)':potenurje,  sJterfonoa'Iescent'. 

Remark.  As  the  stress  on  a  title  is  secondary  to  that 
on  a  following  name  (§  287  &  N),  it  may  shift  to  the  first 
syllable  :  'profef'for  33raitrne,  sometimes,  when  the  title 
is  hurried  over,  ^Sro'fefjor  33ran'ne  (with  '  '  ",  just 
as  in  ^n'potenu'fe  above).  Cf.  §  313  R  b. 

Note  2.  In  a  few  words  there  is  a  tendency  (apparently  a 
popular,  not  a  learned  one)  to  shift  the  secondary  stress  to 
the  second  syllable  if  that  is  a  heavy  syllable,  §  277, 2 : 
2lut&en'ttcttcit',  @lef'tricitat',  ©laf'ticttat';  similarly  3lccu^ 
fatit)',  though  the  second  syllable  is  hardly  heavier  than  the 
first.  The  tendency  is  most  pronounced  in  French  words 
like  2lo  an 'cement',  Slmen'bement',  2lrran'gementf,  enen'tuell', 
sometimes  Slmii'fement',  §  -366. 

Remark.  When  the  chief  stress  has  passed  from  the 
last  to  the  first  syllable  (§§  313^,  316),  the  last  generally 
retains  secondary  stress,  always  if  a  weak  syllable  inter- 
venes, §  263  N  i  b. 

367.  In  polysyllables,    still  weaker  stresses  (a)  usually 
arrange  themselves  according  to  the  alternate  rhythm  (see 
§274):  acUunatifie'ren,  @'tt)mo'logie',  in'teaeftuell',  @'tablif= 
fement',  Su'perin'tenbertt'  (but  see  §  114);  but  (b}  sometimes 
the  second  syllable  gets  the  weak  stress  when  the  rhythm 
would   require    it    on   the   third :    2lffi'milationf  and  usually 
©n'cn'tloptibie'. 
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Remarks,  (a)  If  but  two  syllables  precede  the  heavily 
stressed  one,  the  secondary  stress  on  the  first  syllable, 
though  often  quite  weak,  is  so  regular  that  it  need  not  be 
marked:  abforbie'ren,  Xelegrapb',  ©tuccatur'.  (b)  Such 
stress  as  falls  upon  a  syllable  next  to  one  having  a  heavier, 
but  not  the  chief  stress  (for  example,  that  on  =part=  =d)am- 
=tnat=  in  2lp'partement',  art'ticfyambrie'ren,  .ton'firmatton') 
need  not  be  marked  except  when  a  learner  might  be  tempted 
to  misplace  it,  cf.  those  in  §  367  b.  (c)  Nor  is  it  often  neces- 
sary to  mark  the  weak  stress  that  falls  upon  a  long  final 
vowel,  §  144  N4  b.  See  also  §  263  N  i  c. 


fieejun,  (tUa^,  1894* 
f inU0e&,  3atu,  1896, 
(printing  6c0un,  gtyrif,  1897, 
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PART  I.  of  this  work,  completed  something  over  a  year 
ago,  has  been  held  back  in  order  that  it  might  be  pub- 
lished together  with  Part  II.,  containing  a  Word-List  and  a 
complete  Index.  As,  however,  the  preparation  of  the  Word- 
List  requires  more  time  than  was  anticipated,  it  has  seemed 
best  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  various  scholars  and  teachers 
and  publish  Part  I.  now.  The  completion  of  Part  II.  is  be- 
ing hastened  as  rapidly  as  the  peculiar  requirements  of  its 
preparation  will  permit.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  author  not  only 
to  indicate  the  usage  of  the  stage  and  of  North  Germany,  but 
also  to  point  out  diverse  usage  in  the  Midland  and  the  South 
and,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  designate  the  extent  of  each 
usage.  In  this  he  has  not  depended  alone  upon  the  state- 
ments of  books  and  upon  his  own  studies  in  this  field,  but 
has  also  secured  the  cooperation  of  German  scholars  and 
teachers  representing  all  parts  of  the  German-speaking  terri- 
tory. With  some  of  these  the  manuscript  is  carefully  gone 
over ;  the  others  read  and  criticise  the  galley  proofs.  For 
such  generous  aid  acknowledgment  is  particularly  due  to  the 
following :  — 

For  North  Germany  :  Dr.  Bierwirth  and  Dr.  Poll  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Kissling  and  Dr.  Thorns  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Bremen, 
Mr.  Tobias  Diekhoff,  Dr.  Guthe,  and  Dr.  Mensel  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Miss  Marie  Apel  of  Gottingen,  Dr.  Arnold  Genthe  of  San 
Francisco,  Dr.  Siegfried  Genthe  of  Hamburg,  Miss  Ida  Guthe  of  Chi- 
cago, Prof.  Hoops  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Prof,  Karsten  of  the 
University  of  Indiana,  Mr.  K.  G.  H.  th.  Reiche  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Braunschweig,  Dr.  Ernst  Riess  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Georg  Ristow, 
cand.  phil.,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  Prof.  Schmidt-Wartenberg  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Prof.  Voss  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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For  Middle  Germany  :  Dr.  Blau  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Coar  and  Prof.  Ziwet  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Prof.  Einenkel 
of  the  University  of  Miinster,  Miss  Camilla  Hantzsche  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Prof.  Hochdorfer  of  Wittenberg  College,  Dr.  Jardon  of  the  Gymnasium 
at  Diiren,  Mr.  Reinhold  Knauth  of  Madison,  Wis.,  Mr.  Arnold  Kuster, 
cand.  phil.,  of  the  University  of  Strassburg,  Mr.  Paul  Lowe,  cand.  phil., 
and  Mr.  L.  Mack,  cand.  phil.,  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  Dr.  Pabst 
of  the.  Gymnasium  at  Bremen,  Prof.  Schilling  of  Harvard  University, 
and  Prof.  Wahl  of  Williams  College. 

For  South  Germany,  Austria,  .and  Switzerland  :  Prof.  Bopp  of  the 
Realschule  at  Tubingen,  Prof.  Heller  of  Washington  University,  Prof. 
Hoffmann-Krayer  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  Principal  Huber  of  the 
German  Department  of  the  Saginaw  WS.  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Keller  of  the  University  of  Prague,  Prof.  Lang  of  Yale  University,  Mr. 
Otto  Lessing  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Roedder  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Prof.  Luick  of  the  University  of  Graz,  Mr.  C.  F.  Weiser  of  the  Detroit 
High  School,  and  Prof.  Werner  of  the  Realgymnasium  at  Karlsruhe. 

Tne  character  of  the  Word-List  may  best  be  judged  by 
the  following  sample  pages. 
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368.  The  basis  of  this  Word-List  is  the  list  of  words  in 
the  "  SRegeln  unb  Sffibrtercer^eichmS  fiir  bie  beutfcfye  $Hed)tfcf)rei= 
bung  jum  ©ebraudf)  in  ben  preuftifdjen  6d>ulen  ",  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  this  number  has  been  many  times  increased 
by  the  incorporation  of  difficult  words  from  the  other  offi- 
cial spellers  and  from  various  sources.  A  large  number  of 
proper  names  have  been  introduced  —  not  necessarily  the 
most  important,  but  such  as  presented  to  the  learner  some 
element  of  uncertainty.  It  also  seemed  best  to  incorporate 
the  forms  of  the  strong  and  the  irregular  verbs. . 

Where  more  than  one  pronunciation  is  given,  the  more 
usual  is  placed  first.  Where,  however,  the  difference  is  one 
of  conservatism  (or  of  stage  or  school  usage)  as  contrasted 
with  colloquial  ease  of  utterance,  the  former  precedes. 
Marks  of  parenthesis  are  used  to  enclose  sounds  that  may 
as  well  be  omitted,  whether  their  retention  be  a  matter  of 
individual  or  local  usage  or  of  sentence  rhythm,  or  the 
passport  of  one  who  would  be  counted  a  "  correct "  speaker. 
When  the  difference  between  the  two  pronunciations  given 
is  distinctly  a  geographical  one,  the  fact  is  stated  or  refer- 
ence is  made  to  an  explanatory  paragraph.  Of  course,  this 
is  all  approximate  only.  To  draw  definite  lines  is  often 
impossible,  and  to  multiply  minute  local  differences  would 
defeat  our  purpose.  For  3*1  or  -n  (p  128  Ns)  &c,  only  -n 
is  used ;  e  is  printed  for  ancient  e  etc  and  before  r,  though 
e  is  generally  heard  on  the  stage  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  (p  xxvi,  125  N2);  the  vowel  of  an  open  unstressed 
or  weakly  stressed  syllable  (other  than  final)  is  printed  in 


Besides  the  books  mentioned  p  18  ft,  much  use  has  been  made  of 
Fliigel's,  Grimm's,  Heyne's,  Kluge's,  Paul's,  Sanders',  Thieme- 
Preusser's,  and  Weigand's  dictionaries,  of  Brockhaus'  Conversations- 
Lexikon,  and  of  Victor's  "  Beitrage  zur  Statistik  der  Aussprache  des 
Schriftdeutschen  "  in  Phonetische  Studien  and  of  his  "  Die  Aussprache 
des  Schriftdeutschen." 
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Roman  type  to  indicate  the  short  narrow  sound,  though 
many  pronounce  it  wide  and  short,  while  actors,  singers, 
and  public  speakers  often  give  it  the  long  narrow  sound 
(§  144  N 2  6,  135  end,  243  a)-  consonants  are  printed  in  Roman 
type  to  indicate  that  they  are  partially  or  locally  unvoiced 
(§  150  N  2, 3,  223  Ns);  the  difference  in  usage  as  to  r 
(§  221)  is  not  expressed;  ro  is  generally  transcribed  v,  but 
p  after  g,  fd),  &c  (§  239),  as  is  also  the  u  of  qu  (§  220);  t) 
is  rendered  by  both  i  and  u,  the  u  being  placed  first  as 
being  the  school  usage,  except  in  those  words  where  it  is 
but  rarely  heard  (§  241).  Where  more  definite  information 
is  desired  as  to  diversity  of  usage  in  the  pronunciation  of 
any  particular  letter,  reference  must  always  be  made  to  the 
letter  itself  in  its  own  place  in  the  Word-List. 

Words  having  only  one  vowel  capable  of  chief  stress 
need  no  mark  of  stress ;  thus,  Siebe  llto,  gefttitten  gzftrtt'n ; 
for  no  one  would  be  tempted  to  stress  3  or  'n. 

Occasionally  the  A  and  Sw  spellings  are  given,  but  in 
general  no  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the  usage  of  A  and 
Sw,  because  this  so  often  differs  decidedly  in  principle  from 
that  of  the  German  books. 
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trusted  with  Sfttttelfraniifcf)  etc. 
§328. 

SUtgriedjenlarib  pn  'dlt'gr^fvnl&nt' 
p  243,  also ' ' '  p  189**. 

altfjOC&beutfrf)  'dWhox'doitf,  more 
often  _'_'_'  §  328,  364. 

altinbifrf)  N  &  MG  W'tnidtf, 
also  _'_'_  attrib.  §  278,  i  a, 
and  in  contrast  with  inbtfd) 
§  328;  usually  _'_'_  in  SG, 
p  189  b. 

altiungferlitt)  'dlt'jtirffrltfi'  §  344, 
more  often  w'/§  209  N  2  ;  also 

U,  and,  esp.  SG,  _'_' ' 

p  189  b. 

altmobifrf)  'dWmo'dtf. 

altnorbifci)  N  &  MG  '  &lt' nW  dtf, 
also  _'_'_  attrib.  §  278,  i  a, 
and  in  contrast  with  norbifdj 
§  328  ;  usually  _'_'_  in  SG, 
p  189  b. 

Slltona  pn  \Wtona. 

altfac&fifdj  N  &  MG  WzUk'stf, 
also  _'_'_  attrib.  §  278,  i  «, 
and  in  contrast  with  fcictjfifrf) 

§  328  ;  usually  __'  _' in  SG, 

p  189  b. 

2lltftabt  'dWft&t'  p  242  c. 

altteftamentlic^  N  &  MG  Wttstii- 
mentUifi  (except  in  contrast, 

p  186  R),  SG  _' '_ 

§  333.  2,  344- 

2Uoen3leben  pn  'aVvnsle'b-n  or 
(b-}m  p  156  [e  <  MHG  e]. 

2Ut»orbern  'HWfSr'd-rn. 

2llt(er)tt)ei6erfommer  'dlt'(r)vaj)- 
b-rzS'm-r  §  344. 

2lltt)in  pn  \Wvtri  p  136  N  5. 

3lljinger  pn  'dlkisfrf-r 

am  (')am  p97  ft.  ant  beften  p  47,  $. 
am  @nbe,  when  =  « possibly ', 


usually  sounded  'd-m2nidy  p  69 

N  t<5. 

3lmalgam  '  amalgam* 
2lmalie  pn  'dmailjy  p  136,  in  the 

South  also  d^md'h. 
Slmajone  'dmdtso^ns  p  225. 
3lmberg  pn  'dm^berk'  or  -h  §  345. 
Ambition  '  dm'  btts\oni  . 
ambttio^  :  'dm  'bfts]os*  '. 

N&MG    'am'Ms,   SG   -o- 

§  142,  p  143;  pi.  5offe  (P  &  Sx) 

N  &  MG  -fa,  =ofje  (W,  Bd)  SG 

-OSS. 


pn 
2lmbro|ia  ' 

pn 

'dhnai'zj,  rarely  ^ 
p  217,  3. 

Jd'm-n,    rarely    'd'nttn'    p 
128  R. 

Slmenbement     'd'md^d-mdrj^      or 

__  '__'   p   263  N  2,  SWG 

__  i  __  '  p  263  N  3  Addenda. 

3lmerifa    pn    'dme'rika    (English 

(')vmerifkv,  less  often  -yr*-\ 
American  intonation,  p  172  R. 
"         stress,  cf  Stress. 
"         use   of  glottal   stop,   p 

104  R. 
2lmetfit)ft  'dmztisfl,  occasionally  U 

§  241- 
3lmmonta!  'amonjdki  Or  'dmohijdk, 

SG  also  dimonjdk'. 
2lmneftte  ''dmnhtr. 
amortifieren  'd'm$rt\zVr"n  but  cf 

=ieren. 

3lmp&tbie  'dmfiibu  or  -j*. 
Slmpbtbilim  '&mfVb\tini  or  -jiim. 
3lmpbtbrad^      'dm'fibrdy},      more 
commonly  2lmpf)ibracf)n3  *dm- 
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AS  adv.,  tm  befonber(e)n.  Cf 
inSbefonbere. 

befonn(en),  befonne,  cf  finncn. 

befpredjen  fofprefrn  or  -77  §  225,  cf 
fprecfyen. 

beffer  tes-r,  firf)  eine$  23effer(e)n  be= 
finnen,  but  e3  ift  ba3  beffere, 
bafe  (=  beffer,  bafj).  cf  bafj. 

beftatigen  brftiitfj-n  or  -77. 

befte  ££r^  p  1 28* (cf  ba£).  auf3  befte 
p  47, 5,  baS  befte  p  48,  ber  erfte 
befte.  beften  best-n.  am  or  gum 
beften  geben,  ftaben,  fetyren,  len= 
!en,  fein,  roenben  (W  has  33; 
with  roenben)  p  47,  5.  48,  but 
gum  aUgemeinen  Seften  p  47, 5, 
jum  33=  ber  2lrmen,  er  fyat  fein 
Sefteg  get^an. 

SBeftie  testy?  p  223. 

beftmogltrf)  testniUkiim  §  327,  i ; 
but  in  most  of  N  &  MG  Ml, 
and  in  SG  often  igl,  §  91,  3^. 

beteiligen  b^taiUtj-n  or  -77. 

beten^-w  [e<MHGe]. 

beteuern  bytoj^rn. 

bet^citigen  tot&tij-n  or  -77. 

SBetfjIefyem  pn  b^ttehem'  also  &?  and 
-?w. 

betonen  b3ton-n. 

Setonie  batoinp. 

Setrac^t  htr&x*>  in  33=  jie^en. 

betreff^  ^r^>,  in  betreff  (so  P,  M, 
&Sx;  W:  in33=;  Bd:  inbetreff), 
but  in  bem  33etreff. 

betrog(en),  betrbge,  betrugen,  cf 
triigen. 

33etriibni^  brtriipints,  sometimes 
Mb,  §  91 1 3^. 

Sett  tet.    Cf  33eet. 

33ettag  befltdK  or  -x',  NG  also  d 
[e<MHGe]. 


Settlalen  bWMk-n  or  -77. 
bettelarm  bet-l()drmt  for  stress  cf 

§329- 

Settler  £#/•?•  §  91,  3;  still  some- 
times -er  in  the  NW,  p  97  R. 

Setttltrf)  or  33etturf)  (P,  Sx,  M  &  W: 
ttt;  Bv,  Bd&  A:  tt;  Sw:  33ett= 
Xuc^ ;  cf  p  37  R)  bet' turf  or  bt'- 
tux'  p  105. 

33ettt)  pn  ^/f  (in  Eng.  -t). 

beugen  boig-n  orj  and  -77. 

33eitle  bogy. 

beut(ft),  cf  bieten. 

bettmljren  bsvd^r-n  or  -(-)rn  'pre- 
serve', betDcibren  -a-  'aver',  cf 
also  beroefyren. 

beroanbt  bwant,  33enianbtnt§  -n&. 

bewegen,  orig  st  v,  then  st  iv  (rarely 
vi),  then  st  n.  Still  regularly  so 
when  =  'induce,  prevail  upon'. 

fcetoegen  bweg-n  [e  <  MHG  ^] 

ory  and  -T/,  bCttJOfl  bmok  or  x 
(MHG  bewag),  bcttl00cn  b*- 
vog-n  or  7  and  -77  (t  e,  a) ;  pret. 
subj.  beroBge;  but  wk  in  2d  & 
3d  pres.  ind.  &  imp.  (bit  beroegft 
-kst  or  -fist,  beroege)  and  in  all 
forms  when  =  'move,  touch, 
excite';  but  occasional  inter- 
change of  wk  and  st  forms  oc- 
curs. Cf  roagen. 

beroebren  bwer-n  [e  <  MHG  ej  or 
-(•)rn  '  to  arm  ' ;  cf  bettW&ren. 

beroeifen  bwajiz-n,  cf  toeifen. 

ben)tUIomm(n)en  (so  Sw;  P  favors 
mmn,  W  favors  mm ;  Bd  &  M 
give  only  mmn,  Bv  only  mm) 
bwtfl kifm* (n)'n.  The  (ri)  is  rare- 
ly heard  before  a  consonant. 

33ett)irtung  bmfrituri,  NG  also  rjk. 

beroog(en),  beraoge,  cf  beroegen. 
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Bonaparte  pn  bo'ndpdr'ty,  in  SG 

also  bo^ndpdr'fy. 
Sottbon  bSrfbfap  p  140  R,  in  SG 

also ' '  p  220,  225. 

Sotttfactlt£     pn     fo'nifd'tsjtis,    or 

Sonifaj  bo'nifatsi. 
Soot  §  43  bot  p  142,  pi  Soote  bate 

or  Sbte   J#>   (W  &  Sw   only 

Soote). 

Sootien  pn  boo'tsyn  §  232. 

Sorb  b8rt  'edge',  an  Sorb  'on 

board  '  p  143,  in  NG  also  <?. 

Cf  Sort. 

Sdrbe  b'drd9  '  fertile  plain '. 
Sorbing  bHridfri(k)  p  141  N  3,  145 

'  lighter '. 
Sorea3  pn  bo'reas,  less  often,  with 

Greek  stress,  bore'ds. 
borgen  bSrg-n  or/  and  -77  p  197, 

I  &2. 

=bom,  stress  of  names  in,  p  240. 
Sb'r3  'perch'  p  145,  sometimes  8, 

a    NG   form   of    Sarfd).       Cf 

Sorfe. 
Sorsiborfer   pn    bors^ddr'f-r   p  142 

N  4,   but   at   a  distance  from 

Borsdorf  usually  o,  p  240,  2. 
Sorfe  'exchange'  bdrz?  or  o,  p  145, 

§  140.     Cf  SbrS. 
borft,  borfte,  cf  berften. 
Sort  p  143  'shelf.   Cf  Sudjerbort 

and  Sorb. 
SBrt '  turn '. 

Sorte  bfrto  '  border ',  '  edge  '. 
bB^  or  bofe  bBz9,  bofer  bdvr,  bofeft 

§  223.  _ 

bo^artig  bos' ()ar  tm  §  170,  222. 
bofrfjen  bsfn,  in  MG  also  ^p  145, 

so  S6ftf)ung  -urj,  NG  also  rjk. 
Sbfemic^t  bfflzrvfnf  §  186. 

t'  p  34  r,  So^eit  bds'hajf. 


SoSfett 

bofjeln  btis-ln,  boffieren  Wsi'r-n  but 
cf  sieren. 

1.  Sot    'summons',    'bid',     NG 
also  o. 

2.  bot,  bote,  cf  bieten. 
Sotanif  botd'nfk. 
Sotcfoen  §  43  button. 
Sottdjer  bm-r,  =  Suttner. 
Sottger  pn  6&A'r,  less  often  g. 
Sottid)  bffltm. 

Soilboir  budgdr*  p  225,  also  bvJdodr 
in  SG. 

SouiUon  bitljtirji  p  139  Na,  140  R; 
in  SG  also ' . 

Souleoarb  b\\l(?)vdri,  also  buHrvdr, 
rarely  rt. 

Souquet  (Sx  allows  Sufett)  p  38, 
3,  9,  40,  bukM  §  220  N,  p  94  c, 
126,  SG  fate*  or  btfkz  §  231 
NS;  pi  Souquet^  -s  (Souquette, 
though  not  in  the  official  spel- 
lers, is  also  in  use). 

Sourbon  pn£«r&!fy',p  140  R,  §214, 
also  __'__';  pi  Sourbonen  btir~ 

Souteille  bvtWjt,  also  -#'  and  -ej*. 

Soutife,  cf  Stitife. 

Sowenben  pn,  p  32,  bfflfnd-n  §  238, 

or  v. 

Sonift,  cf  Sofift. 
Sorole  §  45  60fy  'punch'    §  215. 

Cf  Soble. 
bojen  p  39  b8ks-n. 
Sot),  cf  Soi. 

1.  brad)   adj.  brdx,    sometimes  d, 
p  1 1 6  N  3.    So  brad)  liegen  (S* 
&  Bd)  or  bradjltegen  (P). 

2.  bracb,  bra'dje,  cf  brea^en. 
Sracfoe  brdw,  sometimes  d. 
braa^te,  brtirf)te,  cf  bringen. 
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amtffo  pn/amflso  ;  still,  the  fam- 
ily and  many  teachers  insist  on 


,  also  _(_)_'. 
mfldn'j-r  p  134,  140 
N&  R. 
©fiampignon  fdmipfnjtir}'  or  f&rf- 

p  140  N  &  R. 
Stance  fay's?   p    121.    Cf   also 


Changes  in  quantity,  cf  Quantity. 
"        "  sounds,  cf  Sounds. 

,  but  cf  =ieren. 
kdifc  p  226,  92,  94  R,  also 
X  and  /t  §  181,  \b  &  R.     cfiao= 
tifcf)  t<$0'trfetc,  M  &  SG  also  & 
(S&arabe  or  @tf)=  (so  P;  Sx  prefers 
@tf)  ;  Bv,  Bd,  M  &  W  give  only 
(£b)  fir  &  da  p  221. 
(£f)arafter  p  38,  8,  k&r&Wt-r  p  123, 
pi  =ere  -Pr?  ;  aXrafterif  tifcfo. 
pn  fid'res,  also  /£  and  x- 


and  vd. 
QfyartatanJar'tdM  p  140  N,  221, 

also  £«'  and  drf. 
d^  arm  ant  or  jcf);  (so  Sx;  'id,  P,  M, 

&  W  give  only  d))fdrmdnt'. 
(Efjarott  pn  fldirtin,  also  x  an<i  ^ 
p  123  R;  SG  also  5. 

pn  fierone'd  or  /kf-. 
allows  <sfya.\so)Jarflfi. 

,  also  ^. 
c&artern  tfzrt-rn. 

©f)art)bbig  ftdrupidts  or  £-,  also  x 
and  ^,  p  123  R. 

pn  flayk-r  or  %->  also  /^-. 
p  39,  13^'  §  173  R,  p  1  23, 
3,  222  ;  stress  in  sentence,  p  203. 


123,4,  also  tf. 
©foebioe,  cf  5^bebine. 
©^ef  p  39,  13  M  pl 

123,  3,  126;  sometimes  e. 
Gbemie  ^ewf  p  1  23,  §  202;  ©fiemiler 

Wmik-r,  SG  also  >&.     Cf  2Ud)i= 

tnie. 

e&em;jette  f  femizf'te  ;  also  ;tt  nt. 
e^emni^  pn  kem^nUs  §  180,  i  R. 

At  a  distance  also  /?. 
=rf)en  -^'«,  rarely  -%•«   after  back 

vowels  §  1  80,  i. 
£&eop3  pn  Wdps,  SG  also  k. 
©^erub  ^'r^/,  SG  also  k,  p  123; 

pl  =£>  or  ;fm. 
Sberil§!er  pn  fiertisik-r,  SG  also  /^-, 

P  I23- 
©&efter!afe  tfe'  st-rkdz?,  also  /-,  p 

123,4- 
c&etmlere3f  fe'v&l(}rtski  §  366. 

^o,  less  often  -J-; 
in  Germany  usually  mistaught 

123,4- 

or  @rf)ilane  (so  Bd,  P,  M  ; 
Sx  gives  ©cf)-f-  or  ©&-C-;  Bv 

only  <5d)-f-;    w  only  ®$-c-) 

f\kd^ns  p  221. 
Chief  stress,  cf  Stress. 
(5&iemfee  pn  ktm^ze'  cf  p  122  R2j 

at  a  distance  also  /£-. 
(S&tffonter     fifiSnjei      '  ragpicker  '  ; 

(£f)iffOtttere  fiffaje'ira  (i)   '(fe- 

male)   ragpicker  ',     (2)    '  chif- 

fonier '. 
Ghiffre/3/V. 

Gl)igtton/zV<3fyr,  or  —  '—  • 
Child-speech  p  74,  i,  86  R,  104  R, 
§  267  &  R,  270,  p  18510?,  204,3, 


or 
also/. 


i  pn  tfiUe,  -t,  or 


CO 


: 


O!  Hhf 

Oi  P 

4  ^ 
Pi 
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